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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION—TORYISM—REFORM. 


Tue Reform Bill crept on in the House of Commons until the 
middle of March, the Whigs bringing their clauses forward one by 
one, and the Tories prolonging the time of passing the Commons as 
much as possible. From the 17th of January, when Parliament 
re-assembled after the recess, there was little to relieve the dull 
uniformity of the scene. Lord Ashley’s cry of ‘‘ craven,” in the 
expectation of failing in a committee sitting upon the merits of his 
election in Dorset, — an election which cost him so much, and 
sunk so deeply into the purses of his friends, — was an early 
incident after the House met. However, his Lordship has since 
found he was too early with his ‘‘ discretion.” ‘The Tithe Question 
came next, and then we saw the sameness of the proceedings 
varied a little by Croker and cholera, finance and fasting, Perceval 
and privilege. The Duke of Wellington took the liberty of read- 
ing the King a lecture on behalf of the anti-reformers at a levee ; 
and Lord Londonderry (like the animal in the fable, the ‘ Times ” 
says, that tried to imitate the spaniel,) followed the example with 
an address from some Irish apprentice-boys, who, the King re- 
marked, were ‘‘ very young advisers.” The consequence was, a 
different arrangement respecting such addresses in future. 

A longer and more weary time of captious objection, tedious 
refutation, and division upon clause after clause, was never put 
forth to try the patience of a country suffering from a variety of evils. 
The factious opposition of the Tories can never be forgotten. ‘The 
love of place, and familiarity with power, had grown so much into 
ahabit with them, that they clung to every hue of hope, and cast 
longing lingering glances at the Treasury, to re-invigorate themselves 
after every discomfiting division. Imagination arrayed around them 
an army of post-expectants and hungry relations, who opened their 
mouths to be fed ; and they persevered day after day in urging their 
claims, hay, we might almost suppose rights, to the exclusive disposal 
of the fortunes of the State, and of the property of their countrymen, 
All who oppose them they stigmatize among themselves as ‘‘ Whigs” 
and “ Republicans,” as if, in the self-conceit and arrogance of their 
ideas, Whigs and Republicans were not their equals. We are sick 
of this confidence of exclusive wisdom and excellence on the part of 

€ Tories: it is the very breath and language of the despotic part 
of the European Courts, with which their long intercourse while in 
power coutaminated them. Toryism is, after all, but a milder form of 
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Jacobitism : it is the cloak for arbitrary measures, and for all which 
is inimical to public liberty and to the best interests of the human 
race. Isa noble people like the Poles struggling for its freedom— 
the spirit of Toryism sees in it a revolt against what it denominates 
legitimate authority—-their term for despotic power. Have France or 
Belgium obtained constitutional governments—they are made the 
subject of endless sneers, and the butt at which uncompromising 
hostility may shoot its arrows. The United States are branded with 
their blackest aversion; but the power and prosperity of that might 
empire is a bugbear to Toryism, especially when the debt of the 
young country is paid off by its eoonomy and resources ; while the 
burdens of England are past all redemption, accumulated in Tory 
wars for Tory objects, ad swollen by ‘Tory extravagance and the 
hungry craving of its dependents. On the other hand, the defenders 
of every petty despot, sullied by crimes and reeking from the wrecks 
of suffering humanity, are the out-and-out Tories. The Spanish 
butcher who first entraps his victims and then destroys them wants 
no advocate in their ranks. Don Miguel, the most wretched of 
usurpers, impotent as cruel, cowardly as stultified, finds a ready friend 
in an Ultra-Tory. My Lord Aberdeen sympathizes with the exem- 
plary virtues of the Portuguese satrap, and feels his heart beat re- 
sponsive to the discontents of the Dutch King, whose own stupidity 
and folly cost him half his dominions, This same personification of 
Ultra-Toryism, (for we should not be just if we numbered the Tories 
generally with the Ultras or Serviles of their party,)—this same per- 
sonification has no objection to see despotic Austria, the blight of 
northern Italy, oyerrun the south also; but any other power inter- 
fering to prevent such a career of usurpation is stigmatized by this 
first of all statesmen, this Mazarine of Britain, in his views, if 
not in talent, as an outrage on Europe! Why? because the power 
which thus stepped in to prevent interference and ultimate subjuga- 
tion was a free power. Here is the secret of the Noble Lord’s dis- 
content. Austria is a legitimate despotism,—she may act as she 
pleases ; and when she has been is.ade acquainted that if a second 
time she march her troops into neutral territories in which the people, 
worn down by the worst government in the world, ruled by the tools 
of priests, by banditti, and by the dregs of human nature, until their 
evils become unbearable,—when we say the people attempt to remedy 
these evils in their own country, and without foreign interference, and 
a second time Austria does march her troops in to rivet yet stronger 
the intolerable yoke under which the people labour, the French 
fulfil their promise, and say, ‘‘ We will not interfere if you do not; 
but if you do, we will also—the people as well as the oppressor 
shall have a friend.” For this the Noble Lord stigmatizes France, 
and calls Ministers to account. The policy of that Noble Lord is to 
truckle to despotism every where ; to take the side of the strong against 
the weak, — the ial against the free, — the spirit of the groping 
past against modern improvement and clear-sightedness. Not one 
generous impulse towards human freedom gleams through the tangible 
blackness of darkness which envelopes the Noble Lord’s political 
system. By what freak of fortune his Lordship was ever pus 
out of his dilettanti sphere into the arena of political life, we know 
not ; but we do know that it would never have happened except under 
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a system of Toryism, in which accident both elevates and: qualifies 
to the most important posts— an Aberdeen for a Minister of ‘oreign 
Affairs, and a Londonderry for a diplomatist ! 

For too long a period the principles of Toryism have thus operated 
and caused innumerable mischiefs to mankind, Their object is self— 
exclusive self. ‘Toryism never acknowledges the people in the pursuit 
of its own aggrandisement. Even treaties made with a free people have 
been violated to gratify foreign despotisms. In Foreign States the 
name of av Englishman is held in disrepute for breaches of faith 
which our ancestors would have perished sooner than commit. Odium 
is heaped upon England for manifold breaches of positive engage- 
ments on the part of her rulers. Here and there a European despot, 
whose sympathies find so ready an asylum in the bosom of To 
ministers, may be found to applaud ; but whole nations deplore. The 
horror of the cant term ‘‘ revolutionary’ among the Tories is but 
partial. When revolutions sow the seeds of popular freedom, they 
are to be execrated—when to place a crown on Don Miguel or 
Nicholas, they are to be tolerated or applauded. 

We have not forgotten, if they have, that the liberties enjoyed by 
England are owing to the Whigs and not to them. We have not 
forgotten that the efforts of the Tories have in all time been directed 
to their self-aggrandisement, forgetting the people—that they have 
uniformly been the forgers of shackles for public liberty, and have 
brought this nation into a state of debt and pauperism from which it 
will be a long period ere she can (if she ever will be able) raise her- 
self again. And wherefore did they do all this? Why, to put down 
principles which have ever since been gaining strength ;—to put down 
the French Revolution, the principles of which they have seen 
irumph ; and to dictate to Foreign States their mode of govern- 
ment. Lavish in the abuse of the enormous resources upon which 
they were enabled to draw, they lived upon the present time, nor 
regarded how the future was to be provided for ;—the ‘ chapter of 
accidents” was their creed, and any delusion that served their pur- 
a was their argument of defence. We have not forgotten, when we 

ear the ‘Tories aifect to make Whigs or Republicans a term of 

reproach, that it is not what we think of ourselves that makes our 
character with the world. What the world thinks of Toryism we 
weed not inquire: it is getting worn out; it is fast following 
witchcraft and sorcery to an existence of pure negation. What a 
history does it present from the mad commencement of the American 
War, which terminated in defeat and disaster, in an additional debt 
of £100,000,000, and the loss of an empire—(a war begun and 
carried on to establish the doctrine—that ‘‘ to tax themselves be- 
longs not to the people taxed,”) to the conclusion of a war waged 
against French principles, and marked for years by the defeat of 
allies, an additional debt of £580,000,000, and, despite the un- 
expected fall of their enemy, the triumph of those very Anti-Tory 
pris all over the world. Such is a brief history of the rule of the 
fories for sixty years; during which time they placed their friends 
i every office in which they could thrust them, and created 325 
eers out of a house of 420, among whom were upstart bankers, Irish- 

ugh adventurers, some of whom deserved any thing rather than 
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elevation of such a kind—witness the Irish Union Lords. By this 
means’ they inoculated one branch of the legislative body with the 
vices of Toryism so strongly, that measures of popular benefit can- 
not now be carried through the Lords, though King and people de- 
mand them. In these things the Whigs had no hand. These thin 

constitute, with £6,000,000 of poor-rates, the peculiar glory of Tory 
management, while a considerable portion of one of the legislative 
bodies is for ever in opposition to that of King and people. 

The foreign policy of the Whigs should be more decidedly that 
of the people. Close alliances with Free States should be their 
avowed system of policy. Not that offence should be given 
to arbitrary governments ; but that by drawing closer the alliance 
with Free States, those principles which are strengthening daily and 
hourly—those principles which the Tories expended 1000,000,000 of 
treasure, hundreds of thousands of lives, and twenty years of war to 
put down in vain—those principles which all opposition has but 
made shoot more vigorously—may cease to agitate the world; for, 
founded on right reason, and being just to man, they will increase 
the sum of human happiness. Free States are the strongest and are 
therefore the bestallies. States in which free principles are consolidated 
will be the most pacific. If such States are charged by their enemies 
with turbulence in their infancy—if sneered at by the advocates of ar- 
bitrary power, and placed in contrast with the peace reigning in States 
where ‘‘ paternal despotism ” watches every countenance, and keeps 
in check every whisper—to whom is this want of domestic peace 
attributable, but to the intrigues of the foes of freedom at home and 
abroad—but to the seeds of dissension assiduously sown, wherever 
their growth is possible? We have heard of a man who put intoxi- 
cating draughts into his wife’s drink, and then held her up as a brute: 
something in the same way in France, the Carlists are for ever 
troubling the State, and their allies—the Ultras in England—hold up 
the tumults they cause as the fruit of free principles. Principles 
which are good in themselves must ultimately put down all opposition ; 
the ‘ conservation” of things that have been, merely because they 
** have been,”’ is a doctrine based on the most ridiculous fatuity. 

But then, what ‘‘ has been” has ‘* worked well.” This is the 
most absurd of positions. It is because Toryism has not worked 
well, that it is now in disgrace. Not even Sir Robert Inglis, the 
most profound of its advocates, can prove the position. The doctrine 
of the conservation of Toryism confers on its supporters two qualities 
of some service in the world, in a degree unmatched even by the re- 
doubtable Edward Irving—finesse and effrontery: the first, in c0- 
vering the self-interest of the thing; the second, in proclaiming as @ 
patriotic principle that which is merely a personal one. 

The system to be ‘‘ conserved” has ‘* worked well! ”—let the 
National Debt speak ; let our extended pauperism speak ; let mis- 
ruled Ireland speak ; let the state of crime, the colonial govert- 
ments, the Genoese, the Parguinotes, speak ; let the Acts of Par- 
liament repressive of the liberty of the subject, to put down all 
grumblings at Tory misrule, speak; let the depreciated currency 
speak, and the Bank Restriction : let the prodigality of Tory Minis- 
ters speak. It is in vain, after the custom of the Opposition, @ 
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these things on others. These were not the work of the 
Whigs, whatever may be the errors charged upon them; the Whigs, 
for years, in vain tried to stem the torrent of mischief: but these are 
ious things for ‘‘ conservation.” © let us keep them in our 
eta’ core! let us cherish them !—but be it in recollection to show 
what we should most avoid. 

« Oh, but at least one-half of it is owing to the Whigs; see Ireland 
and the tithes!” responds some half-fledged Tory, who curls his lip 
with complacency at the notable discovery which he fancies he has 
made. This is all futile. Tory Ministers had their three several 
warnings, but in despite of them they preferred their favourite 
“conservation.” For one hundred and fifty years, tithes caused 
mischief enough in Ireland, and complaint enough. The national 
religion of Ireland, as it is called, and that of Jesus Christ, they, 
the Tories, suffered (in their love of ‘‘ conservation”) the Lrish Hove 
to discover had no connexion. They found one a religion of humi- 
lity and poverty ,—of self-denial and charity,—of hope hereafter and 
of a pure philosophy,—of a belief in this world’s vanity and a trust 
in the promises of immortality: they found the other an exhibition 
of pride and wealth,—of indulgence and self-aggrandisement,—of 
earthly enjoyment and of epicurean indulgence,—of mundane pomp 
in purple and fine linen, and a trust in political intrigue and minis- 
terial patronage. ‘They asked, ‘* And ts it for this that the poor 
cotter’s labour and capital, barely enough to support life,—he of a 
totally different religious faith,—are thus whet ?” They reflected 
on its injustice, and they resisted. The resistance began among the 
poorer sufferers, and spread higher to those who had more to be 
tithed, and where tithes were not perhaps any hardship at all. Now 
why did the Tories not move in advance of the panied and prevent 
matters getting to such aheight? They knew it in 1830; and, as 
we have before observed, for one hundred years it had been a forced 
levy—why did they not then remedy it? Why, because their doctrine 
was that of ‘* conservation :” nor time, nor circumstance, according 
to them, were to operate any more changes. To this doctrine the 
Duke of Wellington, who had innovated by conceding the Catholic 
Question, was now riveted by his re-union with the Ultra-Tories, 
who would drive four-in-hand through the flame of a newly-opened 
volcano, if the old jog-trot road formerly lay that way :—no beetles 
so blind, no asses so obstinate ! 

It is unfortunate for the Whigs that they have never come into 
power but when the Tories have run the nation into some awkward 
scrape. ‘The Tories go to work in the way of a steeple-chace, trust- 
ing to chance that they do not break their necks ; and when “ brought 
up,” as the sailors say, by a broad ditch or a wide brook they can 
neither leap nor swim, they jump off and leave the jaded steed to the 
Whigs, They then turn round, and charge upon their opponents all 
the consequences of their own wrong-headedness. This we see exem- 
plified every day Parliament meets ; and we wonder at the unblush- 
Ng countenances they put on at the time they do it. . 

The Tories upon the Reform Question, to give them their due, 

ve relaxed no effort to restore themselves by the discomfiture of 
their adversaries. A letter is said to have been lately written by 
Lord Harrowby, having a character marked by the Jesuitism which 
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is so worthy of the cause it was penned to support. The last Re- 
form Bill was thrown out by the insulting motion, «* That the Bill be 
rejected.” This cannot be forgotten: the amendment forced upon 
the mover has not made the country forget it ;—it never can be for. 
gotten while Old England exists ;—her Commons and her people 
were too deeply wounded ever to forget it, if they fulfil the Christian 
duty of forgiving the party who so bearded them. It was then ob- 
served by the veriest tyro in politics, ‘* Why did not the Lords get 
it into their Committee, and cut the claws of this lion-like Bill into 
an incapacity of scratching the delicate skin of Toryism?” Why did 
they not, having such a mageity, secure their places and pensions, 
their boroughs, and other jewels of Toryism ?’—yes, why did they 
not do this? Why, it is to be presumed that in the intoxication of 
numerical strength, or in the delirium of assured victory, they deter- 
mined, whatever were the consequences, to show oft their scorn, and 
to let the King and kingdom see the undaunted bearing of the 199 
holders of hereditary wisdom, and how little they cared for the two 
other branches of the Legislature, or the 24,000,000 who looked on, 
This mode, which recurred to every tyro, of ruining the Bill in Com- 
mittee, only flashed upon Lord Harrowby after six months’ cogitation, 
and his Lordship recommends trial to be made of it. He exclaims, 
Eureka! and the whole hive of Conservators are set a-buzzing on 
the affair. The Archbishop of Armagh puts up window-shutters! at 
once, to prepare for the worst, in the way of letting John Bull know 
how a Beresford Bishop means to personify an apostle of legislation, 
Lord Wharncliffe runs about to entreat of those obdurate Ultras, who 
look like millstones to all sympathy, that the experiment may be 
tried. Lord Doodle is for no terms at all with people who attack 
his borough-property ; while Lord Noodle thinks terms should not be 
made with a Bill which will make the House of Commons indepen- 
dent of the control of his own branch of the Legislature, and that 
the admission of such a Bill into a Committee is like the Mosaical 
touching of an unclean thing. How can they hold up their heads to 
their friends the Carlists, or to the fraternal countenances of Ester- 
hazy, Lieven, Zea Bermudez, or Don Miguel, with whom they 
have such a unity of feeling, if they suffer the popular branch of the 
Legislature to come between ‘‘ the wind and their nobility?” How 
can they hope to support that superiority which tells so well for their 
family connexions, if they pass the Bill and retain the least objec- 
tionable parts. The ‘ Conservative Club ”—(by-the-bye, political 
clubs have been denounced most unsparingly for years, by the Tories, 
weekly, daily, and hourly)—meets to debate the matter :— 
— in their own dimensions like themselves, 
The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sit :— 

Croker, Dawson, Bankes, and other Cherubim, with the Seraphic 
Lords—the Molochs and Belials,—the Dagons, and Baalims, and 
Balaams, of Toryism. There they settle their mode of resistance to 
the Reform Bill, and exclaim, « Evil, be thou our good !” We 
shall hear no more now, we trust, of the Palais-Royal Clubs, or of 
Political Union Clubs, since Conservative Clubs are set going. 
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will puzzle the shrewdest member of them all to define why, if one 
, another should not be equally so. 

The Conservatives brag and boast of their means of defeating the 
Bill ; and Mr. Croker, on one of the clauses, has entered a protest 
in the Journals, which, if its length be a virtue, will go down to pos- 
terity as one of the most valuable documents that Tory literature or 
Tory eloquence will leave behind it. We have assertion, declamation, 
hole-picking, vituperating, but no rational proof why that which is 
constitutionally the popular branch of the Government, being cor- 
rupt, should not be restored to its original intention. Had the bo- 
rough-dealers been able to prove they returned the wisest and best 
men to Parliament, they might have had a better reason for 
continuing their unconstitutional practices, but they never even 
dared to hint they did so; the contrary is glaringly evident. 
They did as all shopkeepers do, they turned as much profit as 
they could for their goods in one shape or another. If we talk 
with a Tory on the subject, we hear a Reform in Parliament 
answered by dissertations on the ‘ incendiarism” abroad, on the 
prevailing ‘‘ scepticism and immorality,” on the decay of “ re- 
spect for rank,” on the ‘ dangers of the Church,” and much of 
the same sort of nonsense, as if the supporters of Reform (i. e. the 
King; 158 Peers, out of 357; the House of Commons; and the 
People, were not—instead of a minute fraction of the wealth, in- 
tellect, or population, of the country,—a vast majority of the whole ; 
—as if the Tory faction were the salt of the land, no incendiarism 
among them ; all pious, moral, disinterested people ; the political and 
moral and religious elect. The truth is, that avowedly or secretly 
as many men of immoral lives, sceptics and what not, swell their 
ranks, as those of any other class of individuals opposed to them ; and 
all their cant of this kind is grossly superfluous and Pharisaical. 

After we had written the above, we found that the Duke of New- 
castle, who left his house and cause to be defended by the ultima 
ratio of tyrants, has since called to his aid the ultima ratio of sub- 
jects. His Grace has stooped to enlist the democratic invention of 
the Press in his defence. We greet him, and honour him for this 
anti-aristocratical display of spirit, and are glad to find that even 
his Grace ‘‘ to this must come at last.”” The Duke confesses his 
** inaptitude ” for the task, and we thank him, because it saves us 
the irksome task of pointing it out to the reader. He informs us, 
that the very circumstance of the ‘‘ manufacturers” of the Bill 
being the present Ministers, might have convinced us of the measure 
being good for nothing—that they are mere Brummagems at State 
affairs, and by inference that the practical wisdom of the Duke's 
own party was alone equal to such a task. His Grace tells us that 
the Bill is a ‘* vain conceit,” an “ ill-executed counterfeit ;” which 
granted, we imagine will still be found of too pure metal for his 
Grace's use, even in those places where he now does what he will 
with his own. The ‘* Old English Constitution ” will be rained by 
it, thinks the noble writer ;—we reply, so much the better, if the 
essence of that Constitution be what his Grace and party imagine it 
to be; namely, borough nomineeship, bribery, and sale of fran- 
Chise as property. The Duke is so stinted for grounds of attack on 
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the Bill that will keep clear of wounding his cause, that he affeets 
to make the injury it will occasion to popular rights one great objec- 
tion to the measure, while in reality his Grace’s real objection js 
to the extension of the popular franchise. This is good logic, . A 
‘reckless Ministry and packed Parliament” are doing this dreadful 
mischief to the country. Excellent, Master Duke Shallow! a 
“packed Parliament,” with borough nomineeship in full force 
and the noble Duke’s wise men of Gotham—his delegates for his 
poor, sainted, chartered boroughs in full roar against the Bill, like so 
many bull-calves. Really, if such be the case, as it undeniably is, 
we can only infer that so openly, glaringly corrupt and abhorrent 
to the Pax 8 of this country and to all honest men had the borough- 
conservation system become, that even the majority of a House of 
Commons so long constituted under it could support that system no 
longer. It stunk in their nostrils, notwithstanding the Duke and his 
wise men take it for a sweet-smelling odour; but the trade in the 
perfume had a profit attached to it for them, which corrected its 
unsavouriness. We deny, flatly and directly, the unworthy insi- 
nuation, or something worse, that the Whigs have spared their own 
borough property, and fling it back to Clumber or Lumber-Hlall, 
(whichever it be,) despite the pattereroes that bristle the windows 
there, and the garrison of ‘ serving-men,” who drink ale, and fear- 
lessly gaze on gunpowder, in its owner’s behalf—we fling it back 
with scorn. The Whigs have honourably and nobly sacrificed all 
views of interest in the matter, and they possess enough property of 
the kind to make its resignation a severe sacrifice. They have flung 
it, however, upon the altar of their country. The charge, therefore, 
not only reflects discredit upon the borough-corruption ‘ conser- 
vator ” who makes it, but it shows how he is driven for matter of 
impeachment of the conduct and designs of the friends of the Bill. 
lis Grace had far better try pure imagination, or hunt for friendly 
hints to strengthen his cause in the pages of Sir John Mandeville, 
when he writes again. Where any one is conscious of the badness 
of the cause he wishes to defend, it is wonderful how little able he 
is to cover that consciousness by the exertions of his reasoning 
powers, though a hundred times a more able writer than his Grace. 
The third reading of the Reform Bill was fixed for the 20th ult. 
Lord John Russell moved to that effect. Lord Mahon rose on the 
question being put. The only novelty in his Lordship’s speech 
was the discovery that the Bill, as Falstaff says of sherris-sack, 
‘“‘ hath a two-fold operation,”—it impeaches the past and punishes 
the future. A most potent Bill Ei | my Lord,—verily an almost 
omnipotent Bill, to arraign our grandsires of King James’s days, and 
punish Englishmen of the reign of William V. The second thing 
his Lordship discovered was, that the people would be satisfied with 
a less extensive disfranchisement : thus his Lordship would only do 
right as far as he was forced, he would not regard the justice of the 
question at all—he would have the King, ministers, and people com- 
ome, as some bankers have done, with a class of gentry who shall 
nameless, and take a part, leaving the rogues the remainder ! 
Admirable, my Lord ; the equity, the justice of the case is nothing. 
As little as possible of borough-speliation is to be conceded, because 
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there exists a close connexion between large estates and close bo- 
roughs that the Russells and Cavendishes will find too late. «« No 
man should be more honest than necessity forces him :”—his Lord- 
ship's speech should have that motto. We think the Russells and 
Cavendishes, who have property of so great an amount at stake, 
nobly supporting such a Bill, is a security that it is not so fearful a 
thing but that those with property infinitely less in amount might 
trust their loyalty. These noble Whig houses, however, do not want 
cn or pensions ; and to these gentle stimulants of Tory zeal they 

ing indifferent, can neither see so far nor quite so correctly as those 
to whom they are weighty matters of consideration. The seconder 
of the motion was Sir John Malcolm, who objected to swee ring 
away borough-dealing, because India could not be governed witkent 
it— England must consequently suffer, that the territory of the East- 
India Company may continue to be misruled. Of the venerable 
seconder’s logic we need say no more. Sir R. H. Inglis followed in 
the order of opposition precedence as the member for a ‘Tory Univer- 
sity, concentrating all its erudition, literary and political. His objec- 
tions were, to speak vulgarly, ‘‘ his old ones new revived.” The 
Honourable Baronet discovered, it is true, one fallacy of the Whigs 
in their arguments for the Bill; namely, that the nabob of Arcot only 
seut four members to Parliament instead of twenty, which Sir Henry 
says some one had asserted to be the number the said Mahommedan 
returned. Now it was no more than just, since an English company 
of merchants filched, or humbugged, or bayonetted, legitimate Asi- 
atic princes out of their lawful dominions, that the Nabobs should 
buy up members of Parliament to represent them or their provinces 
—what was there unjustifiable in it! Sir Henry learnt too, we 
hope not from Oxford, that 7,314 persons are easier made ‘‘ guz- 
zledowns” of, than a mayor, eight aldermen, and twenty-four com- 
mon council. Shade of Sir William Curtis, arise—listen, Gog and 
Magog from Guildhall—listen to this most monstrous of all absurdi- 
ties that ever passed human lips! Listen, Bristolian corporation, 
whose Epicurean orgies were broken in upon lately in so unseemly 
a way—was Sir Henry right or wrong? Why did not Alderman 
Sir C. Wetherell of Bristol, who had only time to ‘sigh and look, 
and look and sigh again,” at the late Bristol feast—why did he not 
set Sir Henry right? To the latter we must exclaim, 


How green are you and fresh in this old world ! 


Sir Henry told the House too, that the tides at Calais were of the 
same level as those at Dover. However, we will overlook this, as 
it was said tropically ; he is no pilot—that is clear. Thus closed all 
the novelty Sir Henry could produce against the Bill. Mr. Pem- 
berton said, we should upset the Crown and Constitution. Mr. Croker, 
in an eloquent speech, talked of revolution, of soon having a direc- 
tory, of the national debt, of cholera, and then referred to a revolu- 
tion to support his own argument; he quoted Gibbon, Swift, and 
others, to amuse the House, and then finished by a touch of the tragic 
from Gray, sounding from the lips of the Honourable Gentleman 
very like Hamlet’s soliloquy from Liston: yet it touched the simple 
hearts of his friends, who cheered him as he called the Bill ‘ the 
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sanguine cloud,” which, raised by the Ministry—the * impious men” 
—‘* quenched the orb of day ;” that is, the sun of borough-trafficking, 
which, now temporarily obscured, would ‘* to-morrow” repair its 
“« golden flood,” to the joy of the borough-owners and traders jn 
seats no doubt. The genius of burlesque could “ no further go!” 
Thus ended the speech of the Tory leader of opposition, as far as 
oratory is concerned, in the lower House. Thus set their orb—givin 

them ‘‘ token of a goodly day to-morrow.” Lord Valletort followed, 
but said nothing novel, which was not his Lordship’s fault, for the 
subject would not admit of it; and the omnibus rebus method of de- 
bate adopted by Mr. Croker and Sir C. Wetherell hardly suited a 
young nobleman of more contracted knowledge than those veterans 
in the science of killing time, who in procrastination ‘* waste their 
lights in vain, like lamps by day.” 

The second night’s debate was opened by Mr. Trevor, who had 
little to say on the Bill, and that little very little to the purpose. 
Sir J. Brydges spoke tropically of the sun of England setting on 
the rising of the Bill. Mr. Pigott obiected to some parts of the 
Bill. Mr. Mackinnon made the only reasonable objection to a 
portion of the Bill which appeared during the evening's debate by 
any opposition member; it referred to the diminution of the repre- 
sentatives of England and Wales to the extent of thirteen. The 
honourable gentleman went into the question in a most eloquent 
speech, in which he quoted Mr. Pitt in favour of his opinion. We 
think Ministers were bound to adopt all useful hints from their oppo- 
nents: we abhor the party-spirit which forbids this. The Tories 
are as estimable persons in private life, as any other class of subjects ; 
we attack not characters or men, but measures and _ principles which 
we believe pernicious. Mr. Mackinnon’s objections, we think, 
would have done better for consideration in the Committee. The 
Bill will enable those who are qualified, to exercise their franchise 
freely and honestly, and not by word of command : the voters will 
be fully qualified to judge of the individual whom they vote for; 
and God forbid they should not be free, instead of being driven like 
cattle to the hustings. We hate mob-law, as much as any can do; 
but we would not suffer the rights of any individual, however lowly, 
to be contravened. There are none of the inferior class who will 
have the power of voting, if the Bill passes, who are not much more 
respectable than the pot-wallopers in many of the most notorious 
existing boroughs; persons who have no habitations at all, save 
temporary ones for forty days, to boil the pot provided by any 
man who chooses to risk an election in a favourite mode, accord- 
ing to the Tories, of the true Constitution. Sir R. Vyvyan’s speech 
was a thorough-going out-and-outer in Ultra-Toryism. He was 
followed by Sir Charles Wetherell’s omnibus, crammed full of all 
sorts of passengers as usual. He assailed the making new Peers, 
and censured those who had been made—repeating names, and 
getting cheered from his backers, as those of Panmure, Dinorben, 
Poltimore, and Brougham, were announced; why we cannot tell, 
unless it were because these Noble Lords were supposed to be of too 
intellectual a calibre for moving with the Tory Peers; or was it, that 


their names sounded strange! Yet De Roos, Dufferin, Meldram, 
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and Cholmondeley, are somewhat less symphonious. Sir Charles 
then treated the House with an olio, composed of grooms, stable- 
forks, peers, pitchforks, paupers, the ‘‘ Times,” James IL., the Bill of 
Rights, Lord Oxford, the Edinburgh Review, Charles X., the 
French, Ancona, the Protestant Church, the Bishops, the Pope, 
Casimir Perier, the Ganges, the Tyne, his Majesty’s Ministers, and, 
Jastly, the Reform Bill,—all mingled in delicious rhetorical confusion. 
In one thing we agree with him, that if Ministers make Peers to 

the Bill, they will do wrong, not on the ground Sir Charles 
maintained they would do so, but because by the old British Consti- 
tution there is not the slightest occasion for it. Let the Crown do it; 
let the Tories have the o/d Constitution ; and let the country be saved. 

The second day’s debate was closed by a speech from Mr. 
Perceval, on the vigil before the Fast, who neither rational, 
«full nor fasting,” again played Irving in the House. Croker 
was tragic, for lack of argument, against the Bill; Wetherell 
comic; Inglis learned; but Perceval attacked it with God's 
judgments — pronouncing the curse of God upon the Bill — de- 
clared himself speaking from God, and prophesying God's judg- 
ments, because the name of God, though not omitted in the Scotch 
Bill, had been omitted in the English. He pronounced his 
own Fast of no use; said the Church was a female with a naughty 
name; and ran on in a rhapsody that only terminated by an inci- 
dent preventing his continuing his speech. He then sat down like 
the exhausted Pythoness, all foam and fury ; he had continued pro- 
bably until this time, had he been let alone. Irving had evidently 
inoculated him; and the second day’s opposition to the Reform Bill 
closed thus, with the most nonsensical, wild, and strange address, 
ever delivered in the House of Commons—an apt picture and résumé 
of the arguments and speechifyings against the Bill, The debate 
on the additional members for the metropolis, showed most the 
cloven-foot of Toryism. The party who objected to it well knew, 
that there was most knowledge and most independence among the 
metropolitan residents; and these were precisely what they wished not 
to bring into future operation, though the most reasonable arguments 
for granting a representation. 

We must now follow the Bill to its close in the Commons. On 
the 22nd ult., the House divided,—355 for, and 239 against the Bill. 
Ministers had thus a majority of 116 in favour of the Bill, being seven 
more in their favour than on the division in 1831, Upwards of 20 
Members who have formerly voted for the Bill were absent, while only 
eight of those who had voted against it were not in their places. ‘Thus 
594 Members were present, thirteen paired off, making 620 Mem- 
bers. The Members known to vote for the Reform Bill, present 
and not present, may be stated at 376, those against it 247. We 
are therefore safe in stating the friends of the Bill in the House of 
Commons to have a clear majority of 129, supposing the sentiments 
of nine Members not to be known. This, according to his Grace of 
Newcastle and the conservators is a “ packed Parliament.” Can 
these gentry be so ignorant as not to know that the ‘* public,” the 
‘“‘mob,” the “‘swinish multitude,” the “« Whigs, Republicans, and 
Radicals,” have eyes to sec—that the said ignoble posse of about 
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24,000,000, and their ‘* packed Parliament,” will neither suffer the 
‘* conservation” of rotten boroughs, nor be tricked out of their con- 
stitutional rights. Parliaments which gave a majority to Tory Mji- 
nisters were according to the true Constitution—never packed, but 
always independent, as old George Rose would have sworn. This 
‘** packed Parliament” has worked well, we maintain, for those 
‘* who worked ill.” 

The debate presented little of novelty at the close. Mr. Stewart 
took an extract from Hume, and delivered it for a speech. The 
extract related to the division of sundry property by the Long 
Parliament. Its connexion with the Bill was as close as that of 
Old Sarum with the moon. Sir G. Rose declared that the in- 
crease of knowledge was no ground for securing the return of men 
of intellect to Parliament. Sir Edward Sugden spoke as much in 
earnest against the Bill as when he fulminated against the Catholic 
Question in all his wonted fixedness of principle, his invincible 
sincerity. Lord Porchester talked of a bribed rabble, of standing- 
orders, gave a sneer at Lord Chatham, and a prophecy of the 
** sealing” of British destiny, as dull as his own verse. Sir Robert 
Peel delivered a most singular address, in the course of which he 
ventured on some strange assertions. He who had supported the 
corruption in East Retford by refusing its disfranchisement, would 
now admit a moderate Reform. The Bill arose out of an “ ambi- 
tion to cut capers in imitation of the harlequins of France ; Reform 
was not the spontaneous growth of this country.” Bravo! Sir 
Robert, what will you advance next? Lord Porchester had just 
before set Sir Robert right, if he had listened to him on this point. 
For sixty years Reform has again and again been mooted. We begin 
to think Sir Robert’s talents have been overvalued, after his recent 
speech. He attacked the middle classes of society in England, 
which all the world has hitherto deemed the salt of the nation—the 
wisest, most discreet, most loyal, and thinking part—the sterling por- 
tion—the purer part of the mixture—neither the froth nor the dregs, 
and such deemed by Sir Robert until he found that his absolute 
wisdom failed before that very class, and then it was a natural conse- 
quence that it should be vituperated. The Press was lashed as well, 
and the speech concluded with a prophecy of horrible imaginings. 
Like Mr. Perceval, Sir Robert turned to the apostle of Regent 
Square for a model, yet foretold any thing but a millennium. We 
have not noticed the ministerial speakers, because we should only 
repeat over again the thousand-and-one arguments which prove the 
necessity of the Bill. Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Stanley were the 
principal speakers on the last day of the debate. 

Thus the Bill passed the Lower House on its way to the Lords, 
where its reception is all gloom and uncertainty. We trust it is not, 
to use the style of Sir C. Wetherell, like Christian just entering the 
‘* Valley of the Shadow of Death.” We hope that Lord Grey has 
not abated one jot of his past averments, or of that proud deter- 
mined spirit for which he has been heretofore so honourably dis- 
tinguished, The eyes of the world are upon the result. “ 
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HISTORICAL SCENES.—No. I, 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


CROMWELL URGING THE JUDGES OF CHARLES THE FIRST 
TO SIGN THE WARRANT FOR HIS EXECUTION, 

For the better comprehension of the ensuing scene, it should be remembered 
that, after the Trial of Charles I., many of the Judges were seized with a panic, 
and refused to sign the Warrant for his death, and that it was with great difficulty 
that Cromwell and the more resolute members of the High Court of Justice could 
obtain the necessary document to carry the sentence into execution. The part 
that Cromwell, especially, played on this occasion is, the writer believes, almost 
literally such as she has attempted to describe. Colonel Downes had shown much 
hesitation at the trial, was throughout an object of suspicion to the sterner Judges, 
and only at last induced to affix his signature by the threat of sequestration. ‘The 
circumstances respecting Ingoldsby (Cromwell’s relation), ‘Tichburne, and Marten, 
are also historically true.—Vide the Defences in the Trials of the Regicides. | 


Scene—The Painted Chamber. 


Bradshaw, Lord President ; Cook, the Solicitor for the Commons : 
Harrison; Downes; Tichburne; Marten; I ugoldsby, and other Judges. 


Harrison.—Be ye all smit with palsy? Hang your arms 
Dead at your sides, that ye refuse to sign 
The Warrant? Be ye turn’d Idolaters ‘— 
Rank worshippers of Baal? 
Bradshaw.—They refuse not. 
Marten.—They parley, Sir ;—they dally ;—they delay. 
Cook.—The wiser if they did. “Twere vantage ground, 
The keen axe swinging o’er his head, to treat 
With your great prisoner. 
Harrison.—Treat! Was yonder trial 
A mummery, a stage-play, a farce? O blind 
And stubborn generation! 
Downes.—The whole people 
Are struck with awe and pity. Each man’s check 
Is pale ; each woman’s eye is wet; each child 
Lifts up its little hands as to implore 
Mercy for the poor King. 
Harrison.—Captivity 
And bondage will o’ertake them! They fall off 
Like the revolted tribes! Egyptian bondage ! 
Enter Cromwell. 
Cromwell.—Wherefore so loud, good Colonel? Sirs, UE shame 
To have held ye waiting here. A sudden cause, 
{ pray ye believe it urgent, hinder’d me. 
Where is the Warrant !—Have ye left a space 
For my poor name? 
Marten.—Thou wilt find room enow. 
There ! 
Cromwell.—What! unsigned? Harrison! He came hither 
To crave your signatures. 
Harrison.—I did my message ; 
But these Philistines 
Cromwell.— Do ye shame to set 
Your names to your own deeds? Did ye not pass 
This solemn sentence in the face of day, 
Before the arraigned King, the shouting people, 
The Majesty of Heaven? 
Tichburne.—Thou dost mistake us. 
Cromwell.—I crave your pardon, Sirs; I deem'd ye were 
The Judges, the King’s Judges, the elect 
Of England, chosen by her godly Commons 
As wisest, boldest, best. I did mistake ye. 
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Historical Scenes. 


Downes.—Listen, ere thou accuse us. 

Marten.—Listen !—sign ; 

And we will listen, though your pleaded reason 
Outlast Hugh Peter’s sermon. 

Downes.—Hear me first. 

Cromwell.—Well ! 

Downes —We have here Commissioners from Scotland 
Praying our mercy on the King. 

Cromwell.—They gave him 
Into our hands. 

Harrison.—And they are answer’d, Sir. 

Thou know’st that Cromwell singly put them down 
As they had been young babes. 

Downes.—The Pensionary— 

Cromwell.—Pshaw ! 

Downes.—Hath sent pressing missives : embassies 
From every court are on the seas ; and Charles 
Proflers great terms. 

Marten.—Have we not all? 

Cook.—But he 
Will give a fair security, a large 
And general amnesty: so are we freed 
From fear of after reckoning. 

Cromwell.—Master Cook, 

No wonder that a lawyer pleads to-day 
Against his cause of yesterday,—if fee’d 
To the height. But thou art not of us. Thy part 
Is o'er, 
Marten.—He will give large securities! 
For what? 

Downes.—The general safety, and our own, 

Marten.—Safety! say liberty! Securities! 

Marry large promises! An ye will trust, 
Ye may be earls and marquesses, and portion 
This pretty islet, England, as a manor 
Amongst ye. Shame ye not to think a bribe 
Might win your souls from freedom? 

Harrison.—From the Lord! 

Would ye desert His people ?—Sell for gain 
His cause? 


Cromwell.—Hush! hush! None thinketh to forsake 
The cause. 


Tichburne.—Let Bradshaw sign. What need more names 
Than the Lord President's? 
Bradshaw.—I am ready, Sirs, 
An ye will follow me. The instrument 
Were else illegal. When ye are prepared, 
Speak. 
Cromwell.—My good Masters, ye remember me 
Of a passage in my boyhood. 
(Then apart to Harrison and Bradshaw) Deem me not 
A light unmeaning trifler. Recollect 
How Nathan spake to David.—( Then aloud)—Being a child, 
Nutting with other imps in the old copse 
At Hinchinbrooke, we saw across a wide 
But shallow stream, one overhanging hazel, 
W hose lissome stalks were weigh’d by the rich fruitage 
Almost into the water. As we stood 
Eyeing the tempting boughs, a shining nut 
Fell from its socket, dimpling wide around 


The dark clear mirror. At that sight, one bold 
And hardy urchin, with myself, no less 
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In those young days a daring wight, at ouce 
Plunged in the sparkling rivulet. It rose 
Above our ancles; to our knees; half up 
Our thighs: and my scared comrade in the midst 
Of the stream turn’d roaring back, and gain’d the bank, 
Nutless and wet, amidst the shouting scofls 
Of the small people. 

Bradshaw—And thou? 

Cromwell.—W hy 1 bore 
My course right on, and gain’d the spoil. Sirs, we 
Have plunged knee-deep in the waters, are midway 
The stream :—will ye turn now, and leave the fruit 
Ungather’d, recreants? or hold boldly on 
And win the holy prize of freedom? Give me 
The Warrant.—(Sigus.)—So! Methinks an it were not 
Over-ambitious, and that’s a sin, 
My homely name should stand alone to this 
Most righteous scroll, Follow who list! I’ve left 
A space for the Lord President. 

Bradshaw.—V11 fill it 
With an unworthy name.—( Signs.) 

Cromwell.—Now swell the roll, 
My Masters! Whither goest thou, Marten? None 
Shall stir till he hath signed. Thou, a ripe scholar, 
Not write thy name! I can write mine i’ the dark ; 
And oft with my sword-point have traced on air 
The viewless characters, in the long hour 
Before the joy of battle. Shut thine eyes, 
And write thy name! Any where! See !— 

( Marking Marten’s cheek with a pen.) 

Nay, Marten, 
Stand still !—See! see! how fair and clerkly! Yet 
This parchment is the smoother. 

Marten.— Hold thee sure, 
I'll pay thee, general. 

Tichburne.—W hy he hath mark’d thee 
Like a fresh-ruddled sheep. 

Marten.—1’\l pay thee. 

Cromwell.—Sign. 

Marten.—W illingly, joyfully. (Signs.) 

Cromwell.—W hy so? Where goes 
Our zealous alderman? I deem’d to see 
His name the first. 

Bradshaw.—He fears the city’s safety, 
Full, as he says, of the King’s friends. 

Cromwell—He fears! 
They be bold men who fearlessly do own 
Their fears. I dare not. Fear! Sir, didst thou come 
By water hither? 


Tichburne.—No. i 
Cromwell.—And didst thou meet | 
No soldiers on thy way? . 
Tichbur‘ne.—Many. The streets 
Are swarming with them. | 
Cromwell.—W ere they silent ? 
Tichburne.—N 0. 


They call’d aloud for execution. 
Cromwell.—Say 

For justice and for execution. Marry, | 

My bold dragoons know not the new State-trick 
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To separate the words. Well! are not they 
A nearer fear? Sign boldly.—(//e signs.) 


Cromwell, Marten, and Downes advance to the frout, 
Marten.—They flock fast. 
Cromwell.—’Tis time; for plots are weaving round about us 
Like spider’s nets in autumn. But this morning 
I swept one web away. Lord Broghill—' 
Marten.—What! 
Hath he been here? 
Downes.—\s he discovered ! 
Cromwell.—Sir, 
I have a slow-hound’s scent to track a traitor. 
He’s found, and he’s despatched. 
Downes.—How ? 
Marten.—W here? 
Cromwell.—To Ireland, 
With a Commission ’gainst the rebels. "Tis 
An honest soldier who deserves to fight 
For the good cause. He but mistook his side— 
The Queen beguiled him, and the knightly sound 
Of loyalty. But ’tis an honest soldier ; 
He will prove faithful. 
Marten.— How didst win him? 
Cromwell.—How? 
A word of praise, a thonght of fear. How do men 
Win traitors?) Hark-ye, Downes! Lord Broghill left 
A list of the King’s friends amongst us here ; 
Grave seeming Roundheads, bold and zealous soldiers, 
High oflicers—I marvel not ye look 
Distrustfully—one of renown, a colonel, 
A judge too! Downes, hast thou sign’d yonder Warraut? 
Marten.—W hat was the plan? 
Cromwell.—Go sign, I say.—The plan ? 
A sudden rescue, to o’erpower the guard. 
Ha, Ingoldsby—(Seizing Ingoldsby, and going with him to the table) 
Nay, man, if thou be question’d 
Some dozen years hence, say that I forced thee ; swear 
Thy wicked kinsman held thy hand.—Ay, now 
The blank is nobly filled, and bravely. Now 
i know ye once again, the pious Judges— 
The elect and godly of the land. Ay, all 
Their names are here. 
Bradshaw.—The deed is incomplete, 
It hath no date. 
Cromwell.—Ha! well reminded! Write 
The Thirtieth. 
Downes.—To-morrow? That were sudden. 
Cromwell.—W hy so we must be. There be plots astir, 
And speed is our best safety. —Thou hast signed. 
Is not thy name amongst us? 1 must haste 
To overtake the hour. Tis still unseal’d,— 
Add thou my signet, Bradshaw. [ Bxit Cromwell. 
Tichburne.—W hat intends 
The General? 
Bradshaw,—Question not of that. A taper! 
Your seals, my Lords Commissioners !—your seals ! 
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CLAVERING’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, ' 


CONTAINING OPINIONS, CHARACTERS, &c. OF HIS 
COTEMPORARIES. 


I SHALL not attempt to preserve chronological order in my Re- 
collections. 

I remember the affecting account which my mother gave me of 
James Annesley, the son of Lord Altham, whom his uncle Ri- 
chard, who by his unparalleled wickedness succeeded to the Earl- 
dom of Anglesey, rg mut on board a ship, and sold as 
a slave in the West Indies, After some years he made his case 
known to Admiral Vernon, then on that station, and got back to 
England. He brought his actions of ejectment in the Lrish Courts 
for the estates, and obtained a verdict; but the uncle, holding the 
purse, brought writs of error: and this unhappy kidnapped heir died 
without obtaining possession—leaving no issue male. have a faint 
recollection that I once saw him, on a visit to my mother, when 1 
was a boy. Old Gifford the attorney, father of the late very 
eloquent Alderman Gifford of Dublin, had been brought from De- 
vonshire as the Earl’s solicitor, but turned round upon him at the 
trial, and proved that he had employed him to prosecute the nephew 
for murder, grounded on his having shot a highwayman on Bagshot 
Heath. One of the judges on these ejectment causes was Baron 
Mounteney, formerly of King’s College, Cambridge, the learned edi- 
tor of Demosthenes. Annesley was a poor, heart-broken man, 
wrinkled, and emaciated with suffering. He left some daughters in 
great misery, who claimed and assumed the rank of an earl’s chil- 
dren. I must admit that it was a strange family, though I speak of 
my mother’s blood,—ever since the time that the first Peer ledeped 
a stool on Lord Strafford’s gouty toe at Dublin Castle. Even my 
mother had some of the family eccentricities. Perhaps I imherit a 
few of them. 

I knew well my relation the late Frank Annesley, of Reading, 
at last Master of Downing College. He was somewhat of a prig, 
and a most consummate jobber, for he was very poor. He had 
been busy all his life in the Reading elections, and at one time was 
in put danger of prosecutions under the bribery laws. I think he 
took the part of the Aldworths, who have changed their name to 
Neville, and got a peerage by the title of Braybrooke,—having some 
Court-influence by marriage with a sister of Lord Grenville, whose 
family in the last half century have received so many favours from 
the iy The patent was first granted nominally to the late Sir 
John Griffin Griffin, to whom was allowed the title of Lord Howard 
of Walden, and to whom Mr. Aldworth Neville was in some remote 
way allied, 

The character of my mind, the habits of my country, my native 
Vivacity and talkativeness, have always thrown me into varied so- 
ciety ; and I have especially sought literary society, though I sus- 
pect that my name has been very Tittle known, even where my height 
has made my figure conspicuous. 
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One of the most pleasing literary females I have ever met wit), 
was Jane Porter; and when I first knew her, she was beautiful. 
She did not seem much to love literature, — it was ‘* not her will 
that consented.” She had introduced a plain little woman, strange, 
povantie, and vain in her person and manners, though of some abi- 
ity, as it is said—since deceased—a Miss Benger, who for a short 
time was a popular writer. I, who had been admitted to the table 
and had been an inmate of the house of Mrs. Montagu—a most po- 
lished courtier as well as a celebrated wit, did not think much of 
the splendour or intelligence of this society. 

Nothing was so delightful as Mrs. Montagu’s hospitable house at 
Sandleford, near Newbury. There I met Beattie, Hannah More, 
the Bishop of Derry, Mrs. Garrick, Lord Harcourt, Primate Ro- 
binson, Lord Harrowby, old Lord Sandwich, the Pointz’s, old Lady 
Spencer, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Camden, the Margravine of An- 
spach, Bishop Porteus, Mrs. Chapone, Dr. Mounsey, Herbert Croit, 
Burke, Lord Stanhope, De Calonne, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Morton 
Pitt, Lady Hesketh, Petit Andrews, Lord Falmouth, Mrs. Crewe, 
Mrs. Boscawen, the late Duke of Beaufort, Mrs. Scott, (author of 
‘* Life of D’Aubigné,”) while Woodhouse the poet acted as butler, 
and, listening to the conversation, thought himself superior to them 
all! The Bishop of Derry was attended by a Catholic priest, and 
laughed at all religion. Looking at the Primate’s bust, he cried— 
« There he is, shaking his metropolitan head at us!” He said— 
‘* One man fights for honour—another for revenge—an_ LIrishmaa 
fights for the sake of fighting!” Mrs. Montagu observed of this noble 
Bishop and Peer—(for she did not love him, as she had a great aflee- 
tion for his mother, whom he had used very ill,) ‘* How extraordinary 
—this man is visiting every part of England, except where he ought 
to find most attraction—the residence of his wife and family !” 

When I was at Bath, I visited a good deal at the house of Mr. 
Melmoth, the author of ‘* Fitzosborne’s Letters,” where I often met 
Archdeacon Coxe, who, I must confess, appeared a very great cox- 
comb. IT also met there Hamilton of Painshill, then living in the 
Upper Crescent of Bath, who had a beautiful collection of pictures. 
I often also met Anstey of the Bath Guide, but not at Melmoth’s; 
he was a bitter, satirical man,—disagreeable to every body: he 
was a plain, middle-sized, stout, sour-looking personage, and was 
always disliked, even at college. 

At Bath, one day as I was walking with a party on the North 
Parade in a tremendously high wind, three persons passed us, and 
at the instant the hat of the younger lady blew off. A gentleman 
who was with us picked it up, and [ never shall forget the smile she 
gave him on returning her thanks; it was so heavenly! The gentle- 
man observed, ‘* [It was like a vision from the sky !” On my asking 
who it was—he replied, ‘* Who can it be but Mrs. Sheridan?” 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was then a boy, about the age of sixteen: 
he was handsome and lively, and beginning to attract notice as 4 

yhenomenon. His father had retired from business, and was then 
iving in Alfred Street. 

_ Old Mrs. Bowdler, the co-heir of Sir Bruce Cotton, was then 
living there with her family. She was a very clever woman, held i» 
high estimation, and considered the mother of Bath. 
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Old Graves of Claverton, the Spiritual Quixote, used to walk fre- 


quently down to Bath. A portrait of him, a great likeness, was 
2 . . . > . 
given in Phillips's Public Characters. 


At that time Pratt (Courteney Melmoth) kept a circulating li- 
brary in Milsom Street. Then immense quantities of my country- 
men were there—nobility as well as others; among the rest, the 
beautiful Miss Gray, afterwards married to Sir William Manners, 
now Lord Huntingtower: she was as amiable as beautiful, and a 

tess into the bargain. 

Lady Herries was there, wife of Sir Robert Herries, sister of the 

resent Admiral Sir Edward Foote, K.B.: she was a pretty woman 
—a blue stocking—but somewhat affected. I paid her more at- 
tention than her husband, who was many years her senior in age, 
liked. 

I remember that a person was there, who seemed to haunt me like 
a ghost in other parts of Europe ; and I once met him even at Con- 
stantinople. He was a very dark man, who generally wore the most 
melancholy countenance I ever saw; but now and then it was 
lighted up by an extraordinary and most winning smile. He had 
not a large acquaintance, but had gained the notice of a few re- 
spectable people. His quiet attention to ladies made him rather a 
favourite with them. He bore the name of Fawsley; but I never 
considered that to be his real name; I had some reason to suppose 
that his true name was Lewarre or Warre. [am quite convinced 
that he was an Irishman by birth, though he strenuously denied it. 
He appeared to me to have some frightful weight upon his spirits, 
He could not endure any one’s steady look; and, as he had the 
reputation of a good shot and expert swordsman, a frown on his i 
turned away any one’s observance. [noticed the penchant taken for him 
by a lady of high rank, which, if he encouraged, he did it with great 
caution and reserve: it seemed to me that his affections had been 
already deeply engaged. He was not in want of money; and he 
was well acquainted with the characters of all the Courts of Europe. 
He wore about his neck the miniature of a beautiful female, which 
he seldom suffered to be seen. I suspected that Burke, with whom 
he was intimate, knew who he was. He was a great linguist, and 
was supposed to have given Burke much information, A Neapoli- 
tan lady followed him to England; and he is supposed to have 
fallen on the part of the Neapolitan revolutionary army in 1821, in 
an engagement with the Austrians. A few months before that, lL 
had encountered him at Rome. He had made an acquaintance 
with the late Sir Mark Sykes, to whom he pointed out many biblio- 
graphical curiosities. He was very intimate with old Torlonia, the 
banker. The dowager Lady Ellenborough made some efforts to be 
acquainted with him, but unsuccessfully. 

[saw Rogers at Naples, but we were not upon speaking terms : 
I had never been introduced to him. The celebrated Lady Charle- 
mont, of whose beauty Lord Byron speaks so much, was there : she 

ad then a son,—a lively good-natured young man. I well knew 
Lord Charlemont’s father, as well as Mr. Hardy, who wrote his 
Life. But I shall reserve what I have to say about Italy fur another 
occasion. Rogers has described most of the scenery accurately and 
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happily. I have indulged myself with the purchase of his hightly- 
embellished poem, though a dear one. 

1 remember that Capel Lofft wrote to me before he came abroad, 
to ask my advice on many parts of his journey. I knew him to be 
so eccentric in his manners and habits, that I had great difficulty to 
answer him: I thought it was too late in life to give him either 
much pleasure or instruction. With great industry, great acquire- 
ment, excellent intentions, and something like genius, he was a 
wrong-headed man ; and there was no certainty in his taste, his eru- 
dition; his law, or his philosophy: sometimes he was very crude, 
and he was full of Bue paren g His uncle, Mr. Capel of Tros. 
ton, the laborious editor of Shakspeare, was a remote branch of the 
noble family of the Earls of Essex ; of which Mr. Lofft, though a 
liberal, was very proud. He had quitted the Bar for the magistracy ; 
but, being removed from the magistracy for some benevolent but ill- 
timed interference, again returned to the provincial Bar. Arthur 
Young was his correspondent, but I am not aware that they were 
intimate ; Young had but few purely literary friends: his manners 
were as rural as his works; but he was a useful statist: he was 
industrious, though not select; and could now and then write elo- 
quently. More than sixty years ago he foresaw the evils to which 
the poor-laws in England were tending! If they are hereafter intro- 
duced into my own country, I trust they will be accompanied by 
numerous modifications, 

I have a small estate in the county of Waterford, but I have no 
acquaintance with the rich family who take their title from that 
county. I do not know whether, through the Annesleys, [ may not 
be distantly related to them. As none of them have a literary turn, 
they do not think my acquaintance any honour or pleasure. One of 
the daughters of the old Marquis has married an Englishman, whom 
they bring into Parliament, but whom, though [I have seen, | 
have never spoken to. As he has a ¢riste countenance and none of 
the Irish vivacity, I have sometimes wondered how this alliance took 
place: but the newspapers often inform us that the gentleman's 
country-house is full of these Irish visitors; so I suppose he is a 
favourite with them all. We true Strongbowians like more vivacity 
and hilarity. 

L once held for two years a company in a certain militia, and was 
then quartered in a maritime county which I will not name. About 
two miles from the town was a cottage, the fragment of an ancient 
mansion, with a walled garden, occupied by a fruiterer who supplied 
our market. I often met the old man, with his long grey locks, 
which almost covered his face : he had a look extraordinarily venera- 
ble, and even handsome. He was a man of few words, but I thought 
I perceived something of a Scotch accent in his voice: he said be 
was a Welshman by birth, but had once been a private for some 
years in a Scotch regiment. He was an expert gardener and ex- 
ceedingly industrious, raising every thing with his own hand. An 
old woman attended him, whom he called his wife, and a little girl 
about fifteen, whom he represented as his granddaughter. He weat 
by the common name of Jones, and was between seventy and eighty 
years old, It was very diflicult to get entry within the walls of his 
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en: there were outer borders fenced by hedges also cultivated. 
His dress was of the coarsest materials, but always neat. The road 
from his cottage to the town lay principally on the high cliffs above 
the sea. He had the reputation of being a smuggler, but no proof 
of it ever came out. 

The girl was now seldom seen ; but the neighbours spoke of her 
as having often attended her grandfather to market till within the 
last two or three years. The old man had a dejected look, and sel- 
dom joined in conversation with his companions. He was called 
‘the old Presbyterian,” and was let to go his own way. One day 
I was accompanying some of my brother-officers on a jaunt, when 
two of our madcaps in a curricle, with restive horses, ran against the 
old man’s cart, overturned it, and left him for dead. I staid to pick 
him up, and called the assistance of two rustics to bear him to his 
cottage. On that occasion I, for the first time, saw his grand- 
daughter; and any thing more beautiful and gentle I never beheld. 
She had the dress of a cottager, but almost the manners of high 
birth. 

I had but one person in the regiment to whom I dared entrust this 
secret,—a young man of rank, and of very generous and pure prin- 
ciples, but somewhat romantic and inflammable. I would never 
permit him to attend me in any visit to the cottage ; but his curiosity 
was raised, and he contrived to get a sight of the girl. He of course 
fell violently in love with her, and suffered his principles to yield to 
his passion : he offered her any terms to be his companion, but he said 
her pride was still higher than her beauty, though her affection for 
him soon became very strong; for he was both handsome and of de- 
lightful manners. All this happened while the old man lay ill and 
almost insensible. He contrived at last to carry her off in an open 
boat, meaning to reach France ; but they, with the crew, were all 


Jost in a storm. He was the last male heir to an ancient English 


peerage. The shock killed the old man, after lingering for a few 
weeks. T often visited his bed-side; and, in his dying moments, 
discovered that he was the old Scotch Earl of ——, who had 
been attainted in the Rebellion of 1745, and supposed to have died 
on the Continent soon after; and this beautiful and unfortunate girl 
would have been heir to that high honour but for the attainder. 
The old man lies buried, under his assumed name, in the churchyard 
of ——., with a simple head-stone, of which I myself was at the 
expense. J] wrote to his Scotch relatives, and put them in possession 
of the few papers which he left. One of them now keeps a small 
village shop in Scotland. 

When I was encamped at Shornecliffe, under Sir John Moore, I 
remember seeing, at Folkstone, old Hastings, a hoveler or fisher- 
man, whom they stated to be entitled to the Earldom of Huntingdon, 
but whose right I afterwards found to be posterior to the branch 
which have now established their claim, though his descent was un- 
questionable. As I am myself descended, by undeniable evidence, 
in the male line, from one of the Conqueror’s most powerful Barons, 
Johannes Monoculus, (ancestor also of the Lacys, Earls of Lincoln,) 

have a great prejudice in favour of ancient and noble birth. 

cagnot say so much for my maternal ancestors, the Anneésleys, 
though they pretend to great antiquity. By-the-bye, 1 think F re- 
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member Julia Donovan, Lord Anglesey’s widow, who re-imarried 
Mr, Talbot; from which marriage the present Countess of Shrews. 
bury is descended. She was the mother of the old Lord Valentia 
whose disputed legitimacy forms a curious story, and who was de. 
clared legitimate by the Irish House of Lords, and illegitimate by 
the English House. He was created Earl of Mountnorris, f 

When we were at Shornecliffe, we used to intrude sometimes a 
little more than we could justify upon the neighbouring covers, 
‘There was a Mr. P., a stuttering, hasty little man, very tenacious of 
his game, with whom we got into several broils ; as well as a Mr. B, 
and a Mr. D., who were still nearer to us. They were all mere 
country squires of an ordinary cast, to whose inurbane threats we 
did not pay much attention. Sir John Moore was altogether re- 
spected ; but he was somewhat too much of a martinet. 

I think it was about this time that Campbell’s inimitable ‘* Stanzas 
on Hohenlinden” were circulated amongst us. Short as they were, 
they at once stamped him as of the highest class of poets. 

Walking by the sea at Shornecliffe in 1805 at noon, when all was 
still, we suddenly heard faint distant sounds, which we afterwards 
imagined were the dying echoes of Trafalgar! We had some of the 
finest regiments in the service encamped with us—the Fourth, the 
Forty-third, and the Ninety-second (Moore’s own regiment), 

Brockman’s fox-hounds began to hunt before the camps broke up, 
but L was too heavy to find a horse strong enough to carry me in 
that hilly country: I was not ouly above the height of six feet, but 
very muscular and bouy. 

A Mr. John Brydges, who had been a colonel of the Romney Ca- 
valry, (some of which regiment L had known in Ireland in 1797 and 
1798,) was considered one of the best riders in the field. As he lived 
somewhere in that neighbourhood, he knew the country well. 
Though he was tall, being thin and meagre he did not overweight his 
horse. I have been told that this is the same person who is now 
M. P. for Armagh; but I think it is a mistake. About this time a 
Sovtcli Colonel, Mackenzie, belonging to one of our regiments, ran 
away with a Miss Andrews, the daughter and heiress of a rich tanner 
at Hythe, very much to every one’s surprise. 

L rode over, one day, to Mr. Finch Hatton’s, at Eastwell Park, to 
inquire about the story of Richard Plantagenet, the pretended son 
of King Richard I11., said to have been buried there ; but I could 
make nothing of it. I did not find much literature in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The only person who concerned himself about these things 
was Mr. Brydges of Denton, with whom I was not acquainted, and 
who had the character of being a shy, reserved man, inaccessible to 
strangers. Some of his neighbours were open-mouthed against him, 
on the accusation of having rendered their characters ridiculous in @ 
novel. LI did not think that my having met him once at Mr, Carter's, 
at Deal, would justity my calling on him. I used sometimes to pass 
his house, which stood on the great road from Folkstone to Canter- 
bury,—an old-fashioned Elizabethan mansion, in a valley, with the 
small parish-church at its side. I hear it is now pulled down. 

1 love society, but 1 am subject to fits of melancholy ; and I once 
shut myself up in a fisherman’s hut fora year together. [ was weary 
of it at last; but I had many days, and even weeks, of magnificent 
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leasure. ‘There L wrote a political pamphlet ona temporary topic, 

which is forgotten now, but of which three large editions were sold 
in a month, It had three great attractions,—it was factious, per- 
sonal, and piquant. It made Canning furious: he did not know the 
author, but he introduced a tirade against it in one of his speeches in 
the House of Commons. The bookseller made much profit by it: 1] 
received nothing trom him; indeed he knew not whence it came. I 
do not remember any thing which gave me greater satisfaction than 
the success of this pamphlet. 1 am not apt to think well of my own 
capacity, but this gave me a confidence in myself. We endeavour 
to persuade ourselves that when the multitude does not approve of 
what we write, it is their bad taste; but there is a sort of certainty 
in success, which gives a calmer satisfaction. 1 was aware, how- 
ever, that part ot the success of this brochure was factitious and 
accidental. 

Lused to talk much with French Lawrence about the tacties by which 
the public appetite might be hit. When he first disappeared from 
Oxtord, and came to London a literary adventurer, he was employed 
as a partisan of the Whigs, and of all the manceuvres of the Coalition, 
under the direction of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. His yeux d’esprit 
and squibs in the public journals were innumerable,—often happy, 
sometimes beautiful, sometimes dull, and even tedious. With im- 
mense information and high talent, he afterwards turned out a prolix 
and somniferous speaker in the House. The number of anecdotes 
which he told me of the transient machinery of politics would make 
volumes: they have many of them faded from my memory, and 
many are too bitter and pungent to individuals to be put into print. 
Lawrence had the person of a great overgrown excrescence or bear, 
ie had a passion for music. All his triends loved him, and consi- 
dered him a man of principle and honour, TI once met, at bis cham~- 
bers in the Temple, a young visitor from Oxford, of whom he spoke 
very highly as having just gained Oxford prizes, and who, L believe, 
was of the same college with him. This distinguished person has 
since risen to the summit of his profession, and is now Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, and a peer by the title of Lord Tenterden. 1 
also met there another of his fellow-collegians, a great Grecian, then 
chaplain to Barrington, Bishop of Durham,—now himself Bishop of 
Salisbury. At the house of this Prelate’s brother in the Strand, we 
met Dr. Parr, Dr. White, Dr. Gabriel, Lawrence, and others, three 
or four times at supper. John Burgess was not a literary man him- 
self, but made his fortune as an active tradesman. It is much to the 
honour of Lord Sidmouth that, on becoming Premier, he instantly 
promoted to the episcopal bench two brother W ykehamists, of emi- 
hent reputation for scolarship,—Huntingford and Burgess. 

The year I passed by the sea-side, 1 studied all its aspects. 
When atierwards, therefore, Charlotte Smith put forth in one of her 
small volumes (I think ** Rural Walks”) her little ode called 
“ Sea-Studies,” I was delighted with it. It is not true that there is 
@ sameness in sea-prospects ; the hues of the ocean are as various as 
those of the skies. 1 was on a southern coast; 1 could not have 
borne the north winds. Not far distant inland were the remains of 
an ancient forest : two or three deserted mansions, retaining the relics 
of feudal grandeur, were within the reach of my walks. 1 amused 
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myself in part with the topography of the neighbourhood, and col. 
lected all the antiquities,—the manorial history, the church monn- 
meats, the heraldry, and the pedigrees. I wrote them out in a 
beautiful folio ; ok as 1 can draw and colour, and especially like 

iting coats of arms and writing tables of genealogy, it is a splen- 
did volume. When I die, I mean to bequeath it to the British 
Museum. I once showed it to the late Sir Isaac Heard, who en- 
deavoured to wheedle me out of it: when he was unsuccessful in 
this, he offered me a hundred guineas for it on the part of the He- 
ralds’ College. ‘That old man, then verging towards ninety, was the 
most cunning creature I ever met with: he was a great gossip,—a 
babbler, but not so foolish as he appeared to be ; part of his babble 
was affected, to get out secrets. He governed the Heralds’ College 
by a petty diplomacy, rather than by direct power. The College 
was split into as many parties as there were members; and he made 
them, through the medium of these divisions, subservient to his own 
ends. I cannot trouble the public with the history of the cabals of 
that little relic of the Court of Star-Chamber, which has come to 
my knowledge on good authority; in which Sir Isaac was even out- 
done by his late successor. Finding the character of the people, | 
bave never entered my pedigree at that College. 1 once dined im 
company with Mr. Lodge, who seemed to have great historical 
knowledge ; but I did not sit near him, and we were not introduced. 
One of my friends whispered to me, that he was the only gentleman 
of the College. He had rather a quaint manner, but seemed to be 
very droll, 

Every old tamily in the neighbourhood | speak of became extinet 
before the close of the seventeenth century, except one, of which the 
last male, having fallen into poverty, was actually hanged for a 
highway robbery about the year 1744. His sister married a_ poor 
shepherd, whose son, then in a village poor-house and nearly ninety, 
| had more than one long conversation with, and whose memory was 
good, and information amusing, as he had heard much of ail the 
neighbouring families of gentry from his mother. He gave me a 
curious history of the true rise of a nobleman’s family thereabouts, 
now flourishing ; by which clues 1 verified some parts of his state- 
ments. ‘The grandfather was the son of a scullion in a peer’s house, 
and was himself taken as footboy ; and, having been taught to write, 
was removed to the oflice of a rascally attorney of that district. 
There he inveigled himself into indentures of clerkship, and on 
some election business got recommended to Mr. Pitt, who gradually 
promoted him to high offices, which ended in a peerage, and the 
purchase, by usurious loans and mortgages, of the nobleman’s estate 
to whose grandfather his father had been scullion. The story told 
by the present peer is, that the scullion was in truth a natural son of 
that family ; in which there is not a word of truth: and he has ob- 
tained the King’s license to (what he calls) “ resume” that name 
and those arms, and is now held out to the world as possessing the 
ancient inheritance of a venerable house : he even uses all the old 
quarterings of that house. 

As I have been an ubiquitarian, constantly moving, 1 once passed 
a winter at Hereford, and thence went to see Mr. Payne Knight's 
seat at Downton. It is a whimsical place, with some natural-beav- 
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ties, but it altogether disappointed me. The absurd idea of throwing 
down a little bit of rock-stone in the middle of a mowed lawn to 

ive it the inequality of nature, and the dining-room closed iu by all 
but a sky-light (if 1 recollect) that the feasters may not have their 
attention withdrawn trom the luxuries of the table, disgust a simple 
taste. Mr. Knight is said to have been a voluptuary, exceedingly 
free in his opinions; and his conversations did not help to purify the 
mind of Lady Oxford. Elis verses are dull, and are every where 
deficient in the leading characteristics of poetry. 

My friend, Judge Johnson of the Irish Bench, whom Lord 
Redesdale, when Chancellor of Ireland, prosecuted for a libel, and 
got convicted, in consequence of which he was obliged to retire, was 
the most acute man [ ever knew. The libel was published in Cob- 
bett’s Register, and turned the Noble Lord into high ridicule; and 
as his Lordship was of a vindictive nature, vain, proud, and con- 
eeited, he pursued his enemy with the fiercest animosity. Dull, 
laborious, and technical, without sagacity or judgment, the Irish 
vivacity was hateful to him. He got into a theological dispute with 
Lord Fingal, in which he was completely foiled. 

There are far more male descendants of the old Anglo- Norman 
nobility among the Lrish Strongbowians than in England ; some of 
them now in a very mean condition. We have Devereux’s without 
number, De Burghs, Lacys, Veseys, Mortimers, Courtenays, Has- 
tings’s, Mowbrays, Fitzosbornes, Neviles, Bigots, Staffords, Veres, 
Audleys, Beauchamps, Bourchiers, Bohuns, Stanleys, Percys, 'Tal- 
bots, Berkelys, Ogles, Grays, Poles, &c. &c. Many of these have 
curious traditions and pedigrees among them; some of which are 
true, others fictitious and imaginary. Sir William Betham would 
do well to collect as many as he can, not as authenticated pedigrees, 
but as curious memorials. 

The head branches of my family remain in Northumberland, but 
all connexion with them has been broken off for centuries. 1 have 
the deed of grant of a small estate, ¢emp. Henry LL., which de- 
scribes the parentage of my ancestor: he married one of the De 
Burghs, who was a cousin, and two of the Lacys are witnesses to the 
deed. My arms are the same as those of the first Earl of Lincoln 
of that name, viz. quarterly, or and gules, over all a bend sable; to 
which my branch have always added, on the bend, three annulets, 1 
once saw Sir Thomas Clavering at Paris ;—all likeness is worn out: 
he married a French lady. 1 knewa little of his son in the Fourteenth 
Dragoons, an amiable young man, since dead. Every one remem- 
bers the beautiful eloge of Burke on old General Clavering, who 
had the command in India. [I believe his son General Clavering, 
who married the Duke of Argyle’s sister, is still living. 

William Gifford applied to me some years ago to write a particu- 
lar article on Irish Affairs for the Quarterly Review. 1 wrote it 
with much piquancy; but it was too liberal for his Tory prin- 
ciples, and he would not insert it. I attributed it partly to the inter- 
ference of Canning or Frere; my predictions have since turned out 
too true. I was intimate with Emmet, who had the most heroi 
heart I ever knew, and of whom I spoke more favourably than 
Gilford approved. [ did not tell some things I knew about Curran, 
i respect for his daughter, whose grief for Emmet brought her to 
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au early grave, though she was forced into marriage with another—, 
nephew of Lord Fitzwilliam. Emmet suflered by the justice of the 
laws of the kingdom; but still he was a patriot, and meant no- 
thing but the good of his miserably governed country. 

I met William Combe several times when he was upwards of 
eighty years old; he had then been many years living within the 
rules of the King’s-Bench. His auto-biography is lost, or not forth- 
coming: nothing could have been so curious for the surprising variety 
of his adventures. He was a man of great talent and genius, and 
numerous acquirements : his Diaboliad, Diabolady, and First of April 
had an immense run about 1778: 1 well remember their coming out, 
Hlis fictitious letters of his friend Thomas Lord Lyttelton were gene- 
rally received as genuine. I did not perceive any thing pre-eminent 
in his conversation; he was a plain man, of a middle size, and 
a round face, somewhat marked with the small-pox. He wrote as a 
profession all sorts of anonymous things, and gained trom the book- 
sellers about £800 a-year: latterly his Dr. Syntax had a conside- 
rable sale. 

I remember litthe Dunning, at the moment Lord Lansdowne ele- 
vated him to the peerage by the title of Lord Ashburton, strutting up 
the Middle Temple Hall to the Benchers’ table with his little bandy 
legs, the bone protuberant before, and singularly ugly face! He 
Was a man of unequalled acuteness of talent, a patriot, and a gene- 
rous honourable-minded man—but of extreme vanity and ambition, 
and, to show the inconsistency of the human character, ridiculously 
conceited of his person, and always looking at himself in the glass. 
fle was a bon vivant ; and having married Miss Baring, an old maid, 
about the time of obtaining his honour, had a son whose illness, he 
being of extremely delicate health, affected him so much as to 
contribute to his own death at a middle age: the peerage is already 
extinct ; such is the vanity of human wishes. Dunning was the son 
of an attorney at Ashburton, and the Barings carried on a retail 
trade at Exeter. 

Some characteristic anecdotes of Lord Thurlow have just been 
mserted in the Times, (February, 1832,) extracted from the Law 
Magazine. General Samuel Browne married the eldest daughter 
ot Lord Thurlow by Mrs. Brown; and Lord Saltoun another 
daughter, since dead ; Mr. Conyngham the third daughter. 

Wedderburn was a man always in pecuniary distress ; he is said 
to have gambled ; and there are even reports that he had sometimes 
executions in his house when chancellor. lie was a diminutive, 
meagre man, and, when his litde small-featured face peeped out of his 
great wig, had a mean appearance. He was a perfect sophist, plau- 
sible, and able, but never sound: no one gave him credit for firm and 
fixed principles—either political or moral. He was habitually @ 
Tory, but his interest led him latterly to act with the Whigs: he 
never recovered ia the public mind Churehill’s satirical character 
of him. 

_ Old Lord Camden, the patriotic chancellor, was living at this 
time,—a mild man, but not bright; yet so fond of novels that he 
could read all the trash of a circulating library. 

I was slightly acquainted with the late Lord Gifford, who had a 
most extraordinary rise, and died a young man, fle was son of a 
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shopkeeper at Exeter, born in the same house where Lord Chancellor 
Kivg was born, and brought up in the office of a country attorney, 
it might not be doubted that his talents were great, ‘to emerge 
from such a condition to posts so high; but we know that fortuitous 
circumstances contribute as much as merit to a rise in the law. 
Lord Eldon designed him tor his successor: he had no appearance of 
pre-eminent ability. His person was not above the middle size— 
common and vulgar. 

It is no imputation on Sir John Leach, the Master of the Rolls. to 
sav that he was the son of a little manufacturer in a country town—]l 
believe Bedford, and that he was brought up a pupil to an architect 
(Soane, if I recollect): L remember him in that situation. He was 
the great opponent in Parliament to the Vice-Chancellor’s Bill, and 
then was appointed the first Vice-Chancellor. He has an analytical 
head of extraordinary powers: every one knows his person—that his 
manners are finical, and that he has the vanity of assorting with 
high company. 

The late Sir Anthony Hart, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was a 
West Indian by birth. In early life he was a man of pleasure, and 
always a man of expense. No one, when he commenced the protes- 
sion, ever supposed that he would pursue it successfully. He must 
have possessed great talents, for to the last it was a good deal guess- 
work ; he could not even see to read his briets, and gathered the git 
of the case, asit went on, by the arguments of his opponents : he was 
a large black man with a West Indian face. 1 often formed one 
of his mess in the Temple Hall, about filty years ago: Sargeant 
Onslow formed another, an octogenarian, who | am told is now 
nearly blind. Ele was an incessant and rambling talker — a thing 
too well known to be dwelt upon: itis forty years since L set my 
eyes on him. 

There was an extraordinary man of that day, a very eminent 
conveyancer—Fearne, who wrote on contingent remainders ; a man 
of eccentric habits, of whom a very curious memoir was given In the 
European Magazine thirty or forty years ago: | did not Know 
him. 

This puts me in mind of Charles Butler, one of the most amiable, 
accomplished, and able men I have ever known; his Reminiscences 
are familiar to all readers of memoirs. I have often met him at public 
meetings, but never in private society ; he probably therefore does not 
recollect me. 

The late Charles Warren, the Welsh Judge, (son of the celebrated 
physician,) | knew well; he was a good Westminster scholar—quick 
and pungent, but too much given to sarcasm, and idle and irregular 
in his habits. Latterly he lost his spirits, and died of disappointed 
ambition: he had a hurried, inarticulate manner of speaking. He 
was much employed in election causes before the Commons: 
his temper was quick, but not of permanent ill-nature. 

Baron Bolland will scarcely recollect me, but 1 could recall my 
person to him bv a whimsical rencontre on the Home Circuit. Let 
him tax his memory to recollect a man as tall and stout as himself, in 
a pleasant examination about twenty years ago, where the whole 
Court was kept in a roar of laughter for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
1 think it was old squab fat Sergeant Runnington who was on the 
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other side, but Lam not sure; perhaps he had at that time retired 
from the Bar. I remember well that Sergeant Best, now Lod 
W ynford, was also there, but not employed in that cause ; also the 
late Mr. Marryatt, brother to a merchant who represented Sandwich 
many years in Parliament ; and Mr. Gurney, still living, who en- 
grossed many briefs. | Mr. Berens was one of the juniors, who Lam 
told has now retired from the profession, having come to the inheri- 
tance of a large fortune. I remember his father, a Dutch merchant; 
and his brother’s widow—a coarse fat woman, who re-married a Mr. 
Blackburn of the City, not the Lancashire Blackburne. 1 think 
Mr. Manning of Combe Bank was then attending either as a wit- 
ness or upon the grand jury, of which the late Sir Edward Knateh- 
bull, a plain country gentleman, was foreman. 





KNOW LEDGE. 
Yr banded despots, who have sworn to stifle Freedom's light, 
Go, and command the sun’s bright noon to be the noon of night! 
There is a spirit walking earth 
Shall fill you with dismay ; 
A noble champion now has birth, 
Heir of prophetic day— 
A champion who shall mar your aim, 
His infancy too strong to tame, 
Glowing with Freedom’s lofty flame-— 
Tis he shall dim your ray. 
A seraph wing’d, a radiant shape of Heaven’s own glorious mould, 
lis beauty striking tyrants pale, bis locks of burning gold— 
Tis he—’tis Knowledge! he'll o’erturn 
The Babels of crown'd slaves, 
And place in Fame’s eternal urn 
The ashes from all graves ; 
Of men slain in the glorious cause, 
Of equal rights, and equal laws, 
Who've bled to win a world’s applause 
In battles, dungeons, gréves. 
Let Nicholas’ Calmuck hordes prowl west from the inclement north, 
Let Prussian serts, and Austrian Croats, in myriads issue forth ; 
The bands of freedom mock their frown, 
They quail not at their might ; 
Mountain and valley, castle, town, 
In one great cause unite: 
Beacons shall rise, the scythe and flail 
Aid sword and carbine to assail 
Men who would make the earth a jail,— 
God’s world a loathsome sight. 
O England, thou art free of these, and be thou ever free ! 
I could not bear that despot’s chain should clank, my home, round thee! 
Had I a thousand lives to give, 
A thousand realms my own, 
I'd yield them that thou free might’st live, 
If only thou alone. 
Hail, Knowledge, hail! thy reign proclaim, 
Entwined with British William’s name ; 
Cast feudal iguorance into flame, 
Be lord of realm and throne ! 
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SCIENTIFIC LETTERS TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 
LETTER IV. 
ON THE BLOOD. 


Ir a plant or an animal be pricked with the finest needle, a juice 
exudes from the puncture in whatever part it is made. This fluid is 
the source of the whole structure of the body, and is destived for its 
nourishment and support ; containing within itself, either suspended 
or dissolved, the elements of all the solids and fluids of the corporeal 
system. In plants we term this fluid sap, and in animals blood. ‘The 
ancients seem to have been very early acquainted with the fact that 
the blood circulates through the body in vessels, but they knew not 
in what manner the circulation was accomplished. This knowledge 
was reserved for the seventeenth century; and the honour of so im- 
portant a discovery belongs to the memory of our countryman Dr. 
Harvey. 

The blood-vessels run in so complex and fine a net-work, that the 
unassisted eye cannot detect their ultimate ramifications, which are 
only to be seen through a magnifier. The fluid they convey is evi- 
dently of the first importance ; for if any part be deprived of its due 
supply, it dies and becomes detached from the sound portions of the 
body; and if the larger vessels generally be emptied, insensibility 
comes on very quickly, and the being does not recover from the 
swoon, 

The free and constant circulation of the blood is, therefore, neces- 
sary to animal life. Life is also influenced by the condition of the 
blood ; in order to understand which, some account of its composi- 
tion must be given. 


The food on which man and animals exist is the direct source of 


the blood. It undergoes several transformations before it becomes 
blood; the first of which is in the mouth, the second in the stomach, 
the third in the small intestines, and the fourth in the lungs, be- 
tween which and the intestines it becomes mixed with the refuse 
blood of the body returning from the round of the circulation. The 
gradual change which is thus wrought is termed the assimilation of 
the blood, which is finally effected by respiration. 

As the blood passes round the body and through every organ, 
nourishing in its passage all the different textures, and producing the 
various solids and fluids by the vital process of secretion, its good 
and wholesome qualities become expended, and it returns from every 
circuit of the body in an impoverished state, unfit for the purposes of 
life, until, having united with the influx of new nourishment, it goes 
back to the lungs to be regenerated by the influence of the atmo- 
spheric air, to which it is there freely exposed. Without this per- 
petual circulation, life could not go on; nor can health be long 
maintained without the renewal of the blood by sustenance, and its 
complete exposure to pure atmospheric air by the full and proper 
play of the lungs. ee 

The circulating apparatus consists of an engme upon the principle 
of a forcing-pump, and a variety of elastic tubes or pipes. Phese 
are the heart and blood-vessels; the latter being divided into two 
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distinct sets,—arteries and veins. The arteries convey the pure blood 
received trom the lungs by the heart, all over the body; and the 
veins return the circulated blood to the heart again, whence it js 
transmitted to the lungs. For this double reception and trans- 
mission, a double heart is provided ; so that on one side (the left) the 
arterial blood, and on the other (the right) the venous blood, js 
received and transmitted. 

The arteries are so called, because the ancients supposed them to 
carry air or animal spirits, since they always found them empty : and 
Harvey was the first to explain the cause of their emptiness, show- 
ing that the blood passed through in waves or jets, impelled by the 
pulsations of the heart; so that, when the heart ceases to beat, the 
arteries are no longer filled: whereas, in the veins, the impulses of 
the heart are not felt, and the column of returning blood moves 
slowly on towards the right side of the heart in a gentle and equable 
stream, aided by other causes, some of which are allied to the 
mechanical principle of the sucking-pump. 

If the web of alive frog be brought within the field of a micro- 
scope, the blood is seen circulating through the arteries and veins ; 
and then it appears not as one entire uniform mass, but as composed 
of myriads of minute globules, each distinctly revolving upon its 
oWN axis as it passes along, and changing its form as if endowed with 
powers of spontaneous motion. By placing a drop of blood upon a 
piece of glass under a microscope, these globules are distinctly seen ; 
and they have been described by philosophers as semi-transparent, 
with a slight pit in the centre. Some have denied their globular 
form, and likened them to trenchers or Yorkshire cakes. ‘Their di- 
mensions appear to vary from a six-thousandth to a four-thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter; perhaps the average may be abouta 
five-thousandth, These minute bodies are contained in a pale straw- 
coloured fluid, and the crimson hue of the blood rests entirely with 
them: and upou minute examination it has been found that the 
coverings of the particles alone contain the colouring principle ; tor 
when these are washed off, the particles appear to be pellucid and 
colourless, and float instead of swimming in the straw-coloured fluid. 
They are likewise found to have lost about one-third of their dia- 
meter, and to have assumed a more spherical shape. 

The particles of the blood differ in size in some animals, when 
compared together, In the skate they are larger than usual, and 
more oval; but in the blood of the elephant and the mouse they are 
equal in size, and not beyond the usual dimensions. ‘The colouring 
Saget of the capsules has been examined, and found to be a pecu- 

iar animal substance, uniting readily with some neutral salts and 
forming a dye. It was supposed that iron produces the red colour ; 
but this substance is found elsewhere in the system. 

Thus blood is a pale straw-coloured fluid, containing innumerable 
particles of a specific form and diameter, slightly varying, having 
an independent motion of their own, and covered with capsules, 1m 
which reside the colouring matter that imparts to the blood its pect- 
liar characteristic brillianey,—which warms the paleness of the flesh, 
and excites the glow of health and vigour in the frame. gi 

We may now examine the chemical nature of the blood, as it's 
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observed when drawn from a blood-vessel and received into a basin. 
and allowed to settle. We find, by this examination, that it possesses 
properties of a peculiar kind. In the first place, it begins to coagu- 
jate almost immediately as it is drawn off trom the living body. A 
thin pellicle instantly collects upon its surface, and then the entire 
mass separates gradually into two distinct parts; one of which is a 
thick gelatinous substance, and the other a limpid fluid, in which the 
jelly floats. At the beginning of these changes, Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer immersed in the blood indicates a temperature of 98°: and 
the blood is more or less viscid as the constitution is in a healthy or 
unhealthy state at the time. We also notice the rising of a vapour 
from the surface, which is produced by a hot fluid being surrounded 
by a colder medium. Three or four minutes elapse before this spon- 
taneous coagulation commences, and it is usually finished in about 
seven minutes, when the clot is found to be one-third heavier than 
the fluid portion around it. 

There is no fluid but the blood, excepting chyle (which is food in 
an advanced stage towards sanguification) and lymph (which is 
blood without the colouring matter), that coagulates spontaneously, 
The other animal fluids require heat, or chemical agents. The pro- 
cess is apparently connected with life in some mysterious manner, 
for the phenomena which attend it are unlike those of other fluids 
when heated and suffered to rest in the cool. The clot, or coagulum, 
puts on much the appearance of a damson cheese, and is equally 
firm and tenacious, and it yields to pressure like an elastic body, Hf 
exposed some time to a running stream of water, its colour flies, and 
it becomes of a pale straw tint, exhibiting the reticulated appearance 
of fibrous textures. ‘This effect is produced by stirring the blood 
about before it settles. The deposit thus washed of its colouring 
matter proves to be a most important constituent portion, or proxi- 
mate principle, of the blood, and which is termed fibrin. In the 
properties of this substance we find some clue to an explanation of 
the peculiarity of sanguineous coagulation. In tracing fibrinous 
matter, for example, we can notice its progress from the chyle in 
which it first appears, to the flesh or muscle of the body ; evincing 
that vital property of contractility in every stage, which regulates 
the production of the clot and the contractions of the proper muscles 
alike. While the chyle, the blood, and the lymph, flow through thie 
living vessels, this fibrin is in a state of solution, and requires rest to 
allow of its separation, when the energy with which the coagulum 
contracts determines its firmness and tenacity: and, in this curious 
change which blood at rest undergoes, we cannot avoid observing the 
near analogy it bears to the physical phenomena of crystallization, 
although the one is dependent upon vital, and the other upon chemi- 
cal, attraction. 

When the fibrin of the blood is washed into clean white shreds, 
as we may wash a piece of beef or mutton, the only perceptible dif- 
ference is in the arrangement of the fibres. In the muscular flesh 
they are all straight and parallel to each other, whereas in the co- 
agula of blood, lymph, and chyle, the fibrin 1s disposed irregu- 
larly. Ultimately, when the fibres of each are examined and dis- 
sected to the utmost, we observe by the help of a microscope that 
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each consists of a row of globules like beads strung together, and 
that each single particle resembles the globules of the blood. 
‘The solids may be generally so resolved, and this globular appear- 
ance is supposed to be the ultimate structure of organized matter, or 
the primary state of organization. 

The subject of the life of the blood has been one of very frequent 
discussion in former days, when the distinction between the two 
states of existence, the vegetative and the sensitive, were not so well 
understood as at present. That the blood possesses and is actuated 
by living properties cannot be doubted — properties which appear to 
be introduced into it during the mysterious process of digestion and 
assimilation. ‘The species of vitality with which the blood is en- 
dowed is that which belongs to living action in its simplest form— 
the organic, spontaneous, and unconscious, wholly ileeeion of 
sensibility and nervous action. The following passage by Moses 
clearly shows that the vitality of the blood was admitted in the Sa- 
cred Writings: ‘* But tlesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat.” Thus the science of our own days 
but confirms this inference conveyed by the great Levitical lawgiver 
in the book of Genesis. 

It has been formerly pointed out in what manner living animals 
differ from common matter; and one of the peculiarities of animal 
existence was stated to be the destruction of their frames by the 
separation of any of their component parts, excepting among the 
lowest beings, in which the structure is uniform and simple ; so the 
blood flowing through living vessels is just as much organized as 
the fleshy fibres of the muscles and the bone which it feeds; and to 
a certain time after its removal from the body it retains its vitality, 
just as the muscles of the limbs do after amputation, or the heart 
when it is plucked from a recently killed animal. But the clot be- 
ing produced by an effort of vital contraction, the physical intluence 
of the air soon gets the mastery of the separated blood, and it 
then yields to the force of chemical attraction, and decomposes gra- 
dually, the tenacious fibrin losing its vitality last, but ultimately 
dissolving into air. 

L have stated that coagulation requires about seven minutes for 
its completion. It must however be understood that several circum- 
stances retard or accelerate coagulation, according to the disposition 
of the air around and other concomitants, as it must be in all 
mixed phenomena where vital and physical laws co-operate together. 
1 need not here particularize these variations, as they cannot afford 
sufficient interest to the general reader. 

One circumstance however may be important to be known 
regarding the fluidity of the blood, which we see congeals as soon as 
it is at rest. It is quite evident that animal heat of a certain degree 
is necessary to this fluidity; thus the blood of fish remains 
fluid while all around the animal is frozen, from the resistance whieh 
vitality offers to physical laws. When however the animal functions 
cease, the surrounding media refrigerate bodies more or less rapidly 
in proportion to the thermometric temperature ; therefore coagula- 
tion within the body is always retarded, and occurs most f- 
pidly when the air is coldest. Thus animals that hybernate, like the 
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dormouse for example, and sleep away the winter months ina state of 
ertect rest, have a very sluggtsh circulation during this period, and 
a low temperature of the blood, which accordingly acquires al- 
most a semi-degree of coagulation. s 

Every thing which is disposed to lower the animal heat and depress 
the vital powers tends to facilitate coagulation, Thus excessive issue 
of blood brings with it its own remedy; and in eases of bleeding 
spontaneously, we take blood artificially to arrest: the waste of the 
vital stream, for it Is by the formation of coagula or clots that the 
further issue becomes stopped. Thus every means of refrigeration 
at hand should also be employed in cases of the rupture of blood- 
vessels; such as a cool current of air. ice, cold water, nitve, &e.; and 
the body should be kept pertectly quiet. Such is the process of co- 
agulation, and the nature and properties of the clot or fibrin. Let 
us now turn attention to the serous fluid in which the clot swims. 

The specific gravity of serum is nearly that of water; it is almost 
equally transparent, much more adhesive, and of a saline flavour. 
Vegetable blues immersed in it are converted into ereen, showing an 
alkaline predominance ; but in rheumatic fever the blue changes into 
red, which indicates a prevalence of acid. — ‘Phis fluid holds several 
salts in solution, such as the muriate aud phosphate of soda. &e. 
There being no fibrinous matter, serum does not undergo sponta- 


neous coagulation ; but when exposed to a temperature of 160° of 


Fahvenheit’s thermometer it coagulates into a firm white jelly, such 
as the white of a well-boiled egg: but this deposit is wholly un- 
organized, and possesses none of the properties detailed in the history 
of the fibrinous portion of the blood. When exposed to a slight heat 
the coagulated serum becomes diaphanous, Serum is coagulable by 
acids, alcohol, metallic salts, tanning matter, and electricity, as well 
as heat. The serum contains albumen, but not gelatin. 


FORTY-TWO, 


('m forty-two this very day,— 
Which makes me any thing but gay, 
For life seems running the wrong way 
At forty-two. 


Last night, I humm’'d the Sinner’s Psalm 
With quite a penitential qualm, 
Which ** drops of brandy”’ cannot calm 
At forty-two :— 


To-day, I feel that I have been 
A sad old scoundrel], but I mean 
To wash my hands and conscience clean 
, By fifty-two ;- 


Wipe off the sins T was inclined to, 
By virtues I have now a mind to, 


And all the lures of vice be blind to, . 
Though nice and new. 


I carp at life—am non-content, 
Yet when I think I’ve not been sent 
To Australasia’s continent, 


Though forty-two ; 
i 
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Forty- Two. 


That Spring (or Winter)! never bang’d me ; 
That Law’s long Chance’ry claws ne'er fang’d me ; 
And not a Judge has yet once hang'd me, 

Though forty-two 


, 


[f really have no right to mumble, 
And make a mouth at Fate, nor grumble :— 
Here then begins my being humble, 

At forty-two. 


Yet things there are, that mix with life, 
One quarrels with as with a wife, 
And love them too, and love the strite, 
At forty-two: 


It stirs one’s bile, which does it wood, 
And agitates the lazy blood, 
Which else would bake like summer mud, 
At forty -two 


My patience pouts at politics, 
And all the other ticks and tricks, 
For which Ll care not pennies six 
At forty-two. 


Things T was wont to sigh and wheeze at, 
I smile at now, and sometimes sneeze at; 
And some that warm’d me once, I freeze at, 
At forty-two. 


Eves which could set my heart on fire, 
And raise its life-insurance higher, 
I look on now with a desire 


(At forty-two) 


Not more than 20° Fahrenheit ;— 
I searcely feel my pulses beat, 
And it they do, ‘tis * The Retreat,” 
At forty-two, 


Virtue, and all that sort of thing, 
Pulls down my fancy from the wing, 
And wall not let me say or sing 
At forty-two, 


The Tom-Moore canzonettas sung 
When head and heart and soul were young ; 
They stick like birdlime to my tongue 

At forty-two. 


All that T thought of woman's eves, 
And raved sheet those earthly skies, 
When Love made me astronomize 


At twenty-two, 


I treat hard-heartedly, and huff 
As scarcely worth a pinch of snull,— 
In short, L set it down as stuff 


At forty-two. 
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appellation has often proved 


————e 


Not the respect ble Seasons so named, but Winter the boxer, who rejetces - 
the ahas of Spring, and under that gentler 


to his antagonists. 
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Forty- Two. 


I am, and it becomes me, staid,— 
W ould like to love, but am afraid,— 
I want that passion ready made 


At forty-two. 


And yet I sometimes swear I'll mi ry, 
But Prudence s: vs, ** You'd better tarry 
A wife might play with you Lord Harry 


At forty-two.” 


She might, and might not—there’s no telling ; 
And then I muse on Miss Llewellyn, 
Who lives right opposite my dwelling 


At * Lil.” 


Kept by Miss ** Furseiow, from Fiint’s :"’— 
[used to think she gave me hints, 
Whilst spreading out the tapes and chintz 


At ** LIL.” 


But I found out twas Mr. Podger, 
Our sanctimonious first-floor lodyver, 
Who used each evening to dodge her, 


( e's thirty-two,) 


Qn whom she smiled as smile she can,— 
A mighty small smart sort of man, 
As ever tlutter’d round a fan 


For thirty-two. 


Yet L gaze on her, when IT dare— 
Love the curl’d tendrils, her own hair ; 
But more of fear than hope is there 


At forty-two. 


I think of husbands (young) hen-peck'd, 
And Kept in bondage most abject :— 
What other fate could J expect 


At forty -two ’ 


And vet IT love Miss Llewy much ;— 
But with an ardour rather Dutch, 
L ask myself,—my love is such,- 
** Would she keep well my household hutch 


At twenty-two 


Make me a thrifty, tender Vrow? 
Smooth off the wrinkles from my brow, 
And raise my spirits which are low 


At forty-two? 


Is she profound in pot and pan? 
fn pastry a good artisan ? 


If she is these, why I’m her man, 


Though forty-two — 


But halt!—by Prudence T am beckon'd.— 
I am (though on the Roll not rec kow dl) 
One of the ** gallant Forty- second. 


C. W. 
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OSWALD THE BLIGHTED—A TALE OF AYRSHIRE. 


THERE is a mediate space about our sixteenth and eighteenth yea; 
for transformation of mind and transition of pursuits. We are passing 
from puerility to manhood; it may be called the neutral ground betwe, . 
the he@dlessness of children aud the thoughtfulness of men. The greey 
and soft seedling has changed to grow a stately aud hardened tree that 
must stand many a shock. It was in my sixteenth year that for the first 
time [ left my home, or had ever been one night from under my paternal 
roof. My mother wished that I should pursue my education at college, 
and accordingly to Glasgow I was sent. It is presumed that her heart 
was set on having me educated for the church, and trained to habits o/ 
thinking, and among the good and venerable men that such a profession 
would necessarily connect me with. Her judgment however is to be 
questioned, when she confided in the presumptions now given; for she 
should have borne in mind that I was too much subject to momentary 
impulses to enable any one to calculate upon what [would or would 
not do in any circumstances. But it is needless to say more on this 
matter, for | went to college only one session, I was in that short time 
satisfied that it is of such young men cities generally make victims; and 
I take credit to myself for having determined never again to encounter 
the temptations and the vices that stalk in broad daylight within every 
large town. 

In apartments adjacent to mine, a young gentleman of the name ot 
Pearson lodged, who in the course of that winter took out his degree as 
a physician. We became very soon acquainted, and at length LT was fre- 
quently his guest, till he was seized by a dangerous illness which for 
weeks confined him. After he began to recover he again had me to visit 
him as formerly. One evening whilst we sat on the same couch, his 
manner [ fancied was more abstracted than it had ever been ;—and he 
regarded me with earnestness and affection. Not knowing what to think 
of this | was mute, and next thought it becoming to withdraw. But he 
said, ** No, not yet, L have something to tell you about myself ;—it is 
that | may do you good:—you are in need of the lesson my case holds 
out; it is theretore that | bespeak your attention,—listen ! — 

‘At vour age my father sent me to this university. [ had been 
brought up with the utmost care; and he being a minister in our esta- 
blished church, as you know, it is to be supposed that my training was 
excellent. In truth, at that age I was a lad of great promise, spotless 
and amiable. But what am I now? what have five years seen of me !—I 
shall enumerate a few of the more prominent passages of those years. 

‘* At the very outset of my college life, I found that the mere bustle 
of the great world, as it here appears, confused my moral apprehensions ; 
that its turmoil and noisy trifling blunted my sensibilities ; that its glare 
dazzled: I was intoxicated, and fell in very soon with its practices. At 
the very first [ was sensible of the revolution that was threatened in my 
sentinents,-—of the blight that had set in: and the plainest evidence of 
this revolution and blight was that the Sabbath day speedily lost its 
sanctity and demands over me. Perhaps it never had been more than 
the poetry of that day’s meek solemnity that affected me ; but even this 
died away: the hours of it from morning till night were idled away, 
they were heavy; they came to be more than lost and hated ; for when 
their remembered tenderness upbraided me with thoughts of home-br: d 
scenes, | hastened to deafen and darken conscience by giving reins to 
wicked suggestions. 

‘One error leads to another. I had recourse to crooked schemes fe 
keep my people at home ignorant of many of my doings. W hen I was 
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with them, I conformed to all their pions observances, for I dreaded my 
parents more than God. Once, on returning to town after a short visit to 
them, my conscience challenged me as I sought my bed without the form 
even of devotion, which whilst with them I had kept up, and pronounced 
me a hypocrite. Bat I responded, *‘ No'!—I am not a swearer.—I am 
even called pious, —and am jeered by my chief companion, who is a mi- 
nister’s son too, for being religious.—I know that ny heart is tender and 
warm ;—I would die for my parents or my sisters.’—And upon this | 
watered my pillow with affectionate tears; my conscience was laid; | 
had found a soporific, and my next steps were more deliberate and 
decided. 

‘My associates were the good-hearted, in other words the most 
thoughtless young men. Flattery has ever easily gulled me; and my 
pride was lofty when they chanced to call me the best of fellows. At 
tavern parties, ‘ put Pearson in the chair’ would make a hero of me for 
the night. Saturday night was our principal season for revel : my tale 
would then, as chairman, be the lewdest, my song the most luscious, my 
seat the latest. Was it strange then that while but a stripling I should 
awaken on a Sabbath morning in strange lodgings? ‘ Is that elderly 
woman my mother, and are these young ladies my sisters?’ was the first 
question put by my bewildered heart, as I gazed on a family of females 
that surrounded my bed. Oh no !—and such a self-loathing turned upon 
me when I came to comprehend my situation, as to excite the solicitude 
even of my abandoned attendants. 

‘‘ Ere long again, the hurry of business, the gay and reeling world, 
my infatuated reliance on weak resolves, obliterated the past, and drove 
me from my guard against the future. 1 fell again and again, till my 
memory failed to keep an accurate record, and till my vicious habits 
were as a portion of my original nature. No longer needed I the poison 
of the cup to misuse my reason. For years now, all the incentives to my 
besetting sin have lurked night and day in my own heart. JT have ceased 
to resolve on amendment; it is only adding mockery to hardihood of 
transgression: nor shall I, as I have cause to believe, be sooner able to 
crawl out of this chamber, than I will be on my way to the haunts of pro- 
fligacy ;—the dog and the sow again.” 

‘* Say not so, Mr. Pearson,” exclaimed I, ‘* you see your danger, and 
you feel regret and fear: in moral diseases we are in a fair way of cure 
when we have a just apprehension of our condition.” ‘* Yes,” he replied, 
“T regret, but I do not repent; I believe and tremble. At present it is 
so, when the power of temptation is not upon me, and that of punish- 
ment presses; but stop till sound health be mine, and you may soon 
behold how voluntary bondage and inveterate habit controul me ; 
listen !— 

‘One summer afternoon, two years ago, I sauntered along the streets 
to keep an appointment with a beautiful girl of the town. It was on Sab- 
bath and during church hours ;—the city was quiet, the day inviting, and 
I sympathized with many gentle fancies. IT almost felt assured that I 
loved the holiness of the Sabbath, whilst [I was making for the girl’s 
lodgings.—In the course of my stay with her, she told me that she had 
some pretty things to show, which had been presented her by a friend ; 
and that the sight of them had made her very good, as she hoped they 
would make me. ‘ They are prints,—and what think you of that one, 
Pearson?’ But—dreadful to mention—what was it but a representation 
of the Saviour on the Cross! I shuddered horribly. ‘ Alas! Pearson, 
my dear Pearson!’ she cried; ‘ what is the matter ?—it is but a pic- 
ture of Here she pronounced broadly the holy name. * Silence ! 





You fiend ; hell must be our doom!’ was my woful answer. ‘ Be not 
angry then with me,’ thus she continued, to appease me; ° 1 meant 
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ou no offence, my dear Pearson, nor do I understand how I gave any - 

but if it be that picture, Vl burn it,—at the same moment suiting 
the action to the word.—I am no Roman Catholic, but IL hurried from 
that apartment, as if it had been in sulphurous flames, inhabited by 
demons. 

‘‘ The night by this time had darkened down, and IF tried to enter my 
lodgings unseen; but my landlady was anxieusly waiting to hand me a 
letter, which went thus :—‘ My dear Boy, your mother is no more: she 
was suddenly taken ill, and died this day at three o'clock. The gain is 
hers, the lesson and the loss are ours. Your presence here is anxiously 
looked for by your loving and bereft father.’ And three o'clock was 
the very hour in which I repaired to the wanton’s abode.” 

** It is an appalling story,” said [to Mr. Pearson: but he heard me 
not, for he had swooned away, overcome by his emotions. He was an 
elegant young man; long sickness had wasted his frame to a delicate 
form, and lent his countenance, as he lay in his death-like exhaustion, 
that pale and interesting appearance that one naturally associates with 
the picture of virtue. It cost me, as I watched him in his motionless 
condition, a painful argument and recurrence to his tale, ere I would be 
persuaded that he was not a pure angelic being. But when he revived to 
be torn by convulsive and involuntary struggling, images of a terrific 
nature took hold on my imagination, which I tremble to remember. 
When his turbulence fell away, he again proceeded— 

‘* Ina few hours after the receipt of my father’s letter, T was with him. 
He received me, as also did my sisters, with a fondness that was dreadful 
to my heart. They hastened to conduct me to my mother’s corpse ; but 
I fain would have stood back; ‘Oh! do come forward, brother,’ said 
my youngest sister; ‘ your name was the last word spoken by her, and 
this must be your last look.” We were now in the death chamber ; and 
with dizzied head and smiting knees [ saw them lift the napkin from the 
colourless face ; then it was I drew near. It was still and placid, but 
either my vision was in error, or her brow for one moment changed into 
afrown, ‘* Take me away,’ whispered I, ‘ for L am in need of repose.’ 

‘** But it was neither sleep nor rest I desired ; it was to be alone. And 
no sooner was IL by myself, than I wrote down these words as a solemn 
and perpetual record prayer and vow :—* Almighty Father and Judge! 
if thou seest that Lam to go on in sin as heretofore, in spite of the awful 
warning sent by my mother’s death, slay me now, ere [ rise from this 
spot, before my cup be filled with deadlier sins. But if thou sparest me, 
I am resolved as for life and eternity, and as [ now bind myself, to be 
thine and thine only, so help me God.’—I subscribed my prayer and co- 
venant; [doubted not my sincerity ; I was persuaded of my repentance ; 
my heart was comforted ; and I returned to the bosom of the family to 
soothe my sisters. 

‘* My mother’s dust was consigned to kindred dust, and again I settled 
in the city. The first gush of my sorrow had passed away, and left me 
clothed with a composed and comely thoughtfulness,—a soothing me- 
Jancholy,—an interesting serenity that steadily brooded over the past, 
and fondly hoped for the future. IT avoided associating unnecessarily 
with my former companions, and affected a sentimental turn. At eve I 
sought for solitary places, and wandered about the romantic suburbs. 

‘** One sunny tranquil evening as I returned to the city after a philo- 
sophic walk on the banks of the Clyde, a female unexpectedly addressed 
me whose entire appearance and manners were striking. It was at once 
evident that she was one of that frail and wretched number who are not 
merely onteasts from virtue, but in most cases beyond the reach of 
recovery. Every person knows how promptly their character is «is- 
covered, It is not that they are always meanly, tawdrily, or immodestly 
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attired ; nor that youthful bloom has altogether faded: but it is because 
feminine delicacy, and the dignity of conscious purity, necessarily defy 
counterfeiting ; for the look of affected coyness is as unlike the afer d 
modesty of chastity, as the wanton leer is the undaunted brow of leone 
cence. ‘Sir,’ said she, with a melodious English accent that finely 
becomes a lovely woman, ‘ I crave your charity ; my misery is siclinmen 
This morning found me intent on self-destruction: something has pre- 
vented me for once, whether to endure greater wretchedness I know not: 
but I am starving of hunger.’ There never was a man who could have 
turned away from the appeal of this girl, whose whole address was 
attractive and touching. ee 

‘* She could not be more than twenty years of age, and her features 
were still those of a young girl,—playful, guileless, and winning, in spite 
of the ravages of guilt, grief, and deprivation. Her dress had been rich 
though plain, and all about her indicated superior station. She said that 
as my bounty had far exceeded her expectations or her immediate neces- 
sity, she would give me the only recompense in her power—an account of 
herself. ‘ My father is a wealthy mercer in London; I am his second 
daughter: his eldest is the wife of a man of distinction, in whose house 
I was exposed to very gay society. It was there I became the object of 
a young gentleman’s attentions, whose outside was more fascinating than 
his principles were honourable. He enticed and misled me ; you behold 
the wreck of what I was. : 

‘**T was driven from my father’s house: had my mother been alive, 
matters might have been managed better ; but she was gone, and I had 
only my seducer to look to. With him accordingly I lived in the metro- 
polis, as the better sort of my class do. I had lost the peace and strength 
ofa direct mind; all my hopes were driven in; all my fears of future 
punishment were adrift: yet there are no words by which I can mea- 
sure the amount or the kind of misery that tore my soul. Oh! if men 
knew what has been the desolation wrought in the mind of the vilest 
daughter of infamy, whose drunken and bloated levity, whose unblush- 
ing nakedness in our loathsome streets sickens the heart of the stoutest,— 
they would weep, and labour as for life to win that one from sin and 
hell ; they would pity her and not be angry. But my seducer sought 
not to do me good ; and I lived with him, though most miserable all the 
while. 

*** But judge what that misery must have turned to, when abandoned 
even by that protector. Was I to fall a victim to every one who prowled 
the streets for such as had been deceived and are an easy prey? What 
could I do but follow after him? He had repaired to this city; hither I 
came, and here I found him. At the first he threatened to kill me; but 
I pleaded for my life, and he relented, and again we lived together. A few 
days ago he sought occasion to accuse me with infidelity to him, and left 
me—I believe for ever. My clothes have all been disposed of, save those 
I wear; I am in arrear with my landlady; [ have not tasted food since 
yesterday morning; and nothing but death from famine or my own hand 
seemed to await me, when you were sent to save me.’ 

‘‘Some comfort had already reached her heart ;—the prospect of a 
little longer life coming back upon her woegone spirits and unsustained 
soul could not but be welcomed by one so young and fond of hope. The 
rose blushed fuller in her cheeks; she became positively charming. I 
could not resist her power; [ offered her my arm; I guided her to an 
abode ; I persuaded myself that I was her friend and acting a meri- 
torious part. But I never failed thereafter to visit her daily. She was 
my English Eliza, and I made her assurance of eternal punishment 
doubly sure. Nay, I have slain all my own hopes; | have been a 
Suicide of my own soul; I tore to a hundred pieces my recorded prayer 
and vow; [ scattered it one night, when conscience knelled me, to the 
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winds :—yet I may live for fifty years ere I pass the limits of man’s life. 
[n that time I must labour to cheat myself out of an assurance of my fore- 
boding and certain judgment. But never, never, will T repent.” Oh. 
Sir! I beseech you,” cried I, *‘ to take counsel of your father; let him 
know the distractions and the diseases of your soul.”—** My father!” 
ejaculated he ; ** leave me, leave me, Oswald, for this time.” 

‘** Shall Pearson’s story terrify me from the city?”’ I asked myself as 
soon as I left him ;—** is it not his own weakness and wickedness that 
wrong him? [I shall never be so mad. Shall I bid adieu to the city that 
holds my little Mary, whom [ love, though I never told her of it! Im- 
possible! and impossible that I should ever injure her! Pearson’s was 
always an illicit love; mine is pure as it is strong: and this evening 
I shall go to Mary, and te!! her [ love her ; [ll swear my hononr to her; 
and I'll repeat Pearson’s story that I may strengthen my vows; I'll 
not come back till I convince her that I would die for her, rather than 
see any evil assail her fair fame or her precious life.’’-—Thus I spoke—I, 
the doomed. 

Mary was a tradesman’s daughter [ often met at my landlady’s, of 
virgin seventeen, of surpassing . Tush! Why should I rave about 
beauty and virtues?’—The evening LI confessed to her my ardent love 
preceded immediately and exactly my birthday, which was in genial 
Spring. That birthday was also my seventeenth: and as the weather 
was fine, and the session at college nearly closed, my classmates Home 
and Barclay were to join me in an excursion down the gallant Clyde ; 
for we were excellent fresh-water sailors. I Knew they were to have 
their sweethearts with them; and I meant to invite my Mary, with her 
mother’s leave. But first I resolved to declare my love, for that was the 
principal matter. 

Just as I had settled on all this, Mary gave my landlady a hasty call, 
and [ escorted her home. I shall never forget that beautiful evening of 
iusptring Spring. George’s Square was almost deserted ; the timid doves 
had possession of the streets, unscared; the warbling of the mavis in 
the enclosed shrubbery was as clear and undisturbed as in a sequestered 
grove; the blaze of the sun, about to stoop behind the highland hills, 
pierced and threw back the gathering fogs that congregated around 
his dise, turning them into mighty folds of glorious drapery: he fora 
few minutes saluted the stately walls, that faced him, with an unpa- 
ralleled magnificence, such as might be supposed to be shed abroad by a 
sea of molten or burnished gold. It was now that I told my love, it 
was now that I looked it; and it was now that Marvy confessed hers to 
me. But when [invited her to join in the celebration of my birthday 
on the morrow, she said Nay !—for her mother was a widow, and had 
given her consent to a worthy man of afluence, for him to woo her, and 
he bargained that she should never keep company or walk with me. 
‘* Nonsense !’’ quoth I; ‘* Mary, you will keep my company, and walk 
with me ;—and I shall walk with none but you ;—what say you, Mary?’ 
‘** T shall say as you say, if you please, Oswald,” was her guileless and 
maidenly reply.  ‘* And you'll with us to-morrow, my Mary >” said 
I again; and she blessed me anew with these short words, ** I will, 
Oswald.”’ 

Our party of tripled pairs was astir and away by an early hour in the 
morning ;—that is the time for lively joy. The weather had been remark- 
ably fine, and the day promised to be sultry ; but at that prime hour the 
fresh-scented grass and bracing breeze put mettle in the rowers, and we 
skimmed the Clyde at a fine rate. By-and-bye, as the business of men 
called, the river came to be spotted with ferry-boats and small craft. We 
moored our skiff; we sprung into the labyrinth woods; we scampered 
and huzza’d to tempt Echo from her hiding-place : we strove at doggerel 


rhivmes. Nor were the expectancies of that long and lovely day unful- 
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filled, as we basked in the sun and told of our boundless purposes of 
enerous love. 

Ere the curtains of eve closed around us, and while yet the sun was 
dancing his millions of rays on the bosom of the majestic Clyde, we re- 
turned to our boat again, to take advantage of the flow of the tide. Sones 
and glees were now our business, and never did voices harmonize better 
than Barclay’s and Home's in ** All's Well!” Their music stole along the 
rippling waters, till coy Echo sent back the notes from either shore with 
redoubled tenderness, that swelled the bosom with rapture. They sung 
with a freedom and confidence, as if feeling that none but spirits heard. 
The helm had been entrusted to my care; but, lost in delight, I steered 
unskilfully against a much larger bark. There was alarm in our boat, 
and a rush made to one side, that made it tumble us into the merciless 
current. Then there was shriek upon shriek, and yells, and bubbling 
eries; but all were rescued, save my Mary: her feeble strength was 
nothing against the swallowing deep, that in a few minutes smoothed the 
trouble of its waters over her, and rolled on as before. Once more FI saw 
her lovely and delicate body when she was picked up, but it was not 
Mary: the spirit had fled,—Mary was uot there. True, when buried, I 
took, as it were, a never-to-be-withdrawn gaze at the spot where again 
she shall come forth alive. Her grave is within the shadow of St. Mun- 
go’s Cathedral: ‘* But,” said I, ** at the last day, the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, and the works of man shall dissolve; then Mary 
shall live for evermore.” 

‘** The world’s fu’ o’ trials and afiliction,” said Mrs. Arthur, my land- 
lady, ‘‘ and ye shouldna let yoursel be a’thegither destroyed by dear 
Mary’s death. If ye live lang, Mr. Oswald, ye’ll hae mae trials, and 
may-be mair reason to blame yoursel for having a han’ in bringing them 
on. I hope, however, that Mary’s death may be bless’d to you. It’s a 
great mercy when our trials hae this issue: the stout heart o’ man, in 
particular, needs something to saften it; and it is weel when that tak’s 
place in youth. There’s a hantle odds atween your early conduct and 
mine.” 

But before repeating Mrs. Arthur’s story of herself, I shall mention 
some particulars descriptive of her appearance and character; for she 
was worthy of notice. She had that something about her that at once 
created respect,—that made me feel I could have chosen her for an aunt. 
Her features were regular, and rather lady-like than vulgar; her eyes 
were of a fine hazel colour, nor had they lost their lustre ; and when she 
spoke, it was in a plain but genteel Scottish dialect that becomes a ma- 
tron well. Even her articulation was so firm as to indicate a correspond- 
ing accuracy of judgment. Over all, an equal and contented temper bore 
sway. 

Mrs. Arthur patronized the spinning-wheel. She said: ‘TI like it 
better than sittin’ idle: it’s a wark for gentle and semple ; mairbetoken 
itis a Scottish art of ancient times, that nane o’ modern invention hae a 
right to be compared to; nane o’ them are sae settin’ hamely and thrifty. 
What is their needle trade, I wad like to hear! Indeed, ye may ken that 
by the face and the figure o’ them that bide by it. In my early days, 
auld and young wrought at the spinning-wheel; and sic sonsie queans ! 
hae ne’er seen sinsyne. My auld maister, Dr. Baxter, worthy man! 
said, he thought aye o’ the picture o’ Virtue when he saw me at the 
Wheel, and that its very birr smoothed the conversation.” 

_ One night, soon after Mary’s untimely death, as I sat by my landlady 
in her orderly kitchen, she condoled with me most considerately by com- 
paring her own early trials and conduct with mine ; which led her to give 
me the following particulars -—‘¢ There ’s a hantle odds atween your case 
and mine, Mr. Oswald,”’ she solemnly said, as she arrested her wheel 
and turned more directly towards me. The fire was giving but a feeble 
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light, and I made to stir it; but she interjected—* I wad rather not ; it 
is bright eneugh for what I hae to tell.” 

st Though I say it mysel that shouldna say it,’’ quoth Mrs, Arthur, 
** I was in my young days as smart a lass, and as miekle thought 0’, as 
mony. I was aye in genteel service, and a canty weel-featured lass was 
I then. Mr. Oswald, it is ane o’ the pleasantest sights in the warld,—that 
ofa tidy, blythe, and braw young woman, wha has a bonny house to tak’ 

care o’, wha kens her wark, and wha mak’s conscience of it. It does my 
heart gude to see sic like in her way to the market, say ona fine simmer 
forenoon, wi’ her white apron just as frae the mangle, her basket and 
damask towel elegantly on her arm, her smart cap settin’ aff her bloomy 
cheeks, her new bed-gown sae jimp, and, like her waist, her shinin’ shoon 
makin’ you look twice to her neat feet. Something of a’ this was I, when 
I was in my teens. Few were sae cheerfu’ ; nane could laugh wi’ better 
gude will, or sing wi’ louder glee: and then I was called mensfu’, man- 
nerly, modest, and managin’ ; and auld and young loved Betty Arthur, 

‘““T was just ane-and-twenty,—that’s better than forty years ago,— 
when I entered into the service of ane o’ the ministers o’ this city, the 
worthy Dr. Baxter. He was a widower by this time, and weel advanced 
in life. He had three nice young leddies for doughters, and Willie, a 
darling son. The minister was unco gude to me; the misses made me 
amaist their companion; and Willie grew owerfond 0’ me. It was du- 
ring my third half-year’s service that I had to break the term, and leave 
them ; for my shame couldna be langer hidden. 

** Mickle had I thought o’ mysel; but what was [ now? Nae langer 
was Betty Arthur the same thing. What was to become o’ me? my 
bawbees grew scant; [ was na in a way to mak’ it better: [T had a dear 
little infant to nurse; my acquaintance look’d down on me ; and, warst 
of ony, my conscience was never at peace. Weel do I ken that ae wicked 
deed may cause sorrow and misery for mony a day to come, and alter ane 
for a’ her after-life. 

‘* Willie, puir chiel! courted me, he declared solemnly, for marriage ; 
and I doubtna, had T behaved mysel, he might hae ta’en me. But at 
best it wad hae been an ill-assorted match ; and now it couldna be thought 
he was to respect ane that had sae far forgotten hersel. IT was mair to 
blame than him, and gude couldna come o’ my folly and sin. The 
wrath of heaven against me was very visible ; for it was sae ordered that 
my bonny baby should be ta’en frae me afore she was a year auld. 

* Wee Betty never kent ony thing about her birth: but that matters 
little ; and it’s a great comfort for me to believe that those who die in 
infaney are to be hereafter happy. But wasna it an unco cruel and wit- 
less style o’ speaking for my cousins to say, It was weel she was awa? 
Never since IT hae been a mother, have I said the like words about ony 
human being. Oh! I ken what it is to have be en a mother, and then to he 
childless! I ken what it is to yearn over ane’s ain smiling infant, though 
uncertain, mony a time, where my next me ‘al was to come frae! T ken 
what it was to bend ower the same innocent wee thing, when on my knee 
she was in her death-throes, and next when she was dead! Lang after 
my friens forgot to speak about her, hae L lain from night till morning, 
lame ‘nting and thinking about my bouny Betsy. Sometimes I thought 
had her birth been mair honourable I wad hae erieved less. 

* But mony a thing fell out, and lang after the death o’ my bairn, that 
bial d my Sorrow and my remorse for my evil-doings fresh and strong. 
First of a’, the gude auld minister died, wha thought himsel disgraced, 
and aac WAS S: tirly disappointed about me ; for, whilst he was instructing 
ne and hoping favourably , | bee ame a snare to his only, his di irling son. 
We had brought his gre y hairs wi’ sorrow to the grave. Waes me ! how 
soon after Was that family scattered! The young Te ddies w ere without a 
head: twa o’ them made foolish m: arriages ; the ither died o’ a decline. 
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They are a’ gane now. And Willie, puir chiel! gaed frae ae thing to 
anither, till he was obliged to flee the country ; and at length it was ru- 
moured that he had come to an ignominious end in foreign parts. These 
and other things were fa’in’ out and smitin’ me to the heart every now and 
then. Mr. Oswald, ane may kill anither wi’ the sharpness o’ sorrow as 
surely as wi’ the sword ; and we may ruin them we like best, by mis- 
placed love. Poe 

‘*In the course o forty years, nae doubt, the wounds o’ my heart 
couldna be sae green as at the first: but it’s no lang since they were a’ 
opened up to bleed sairly ; for ae stormy gloamin’, when I was at my 
wheel as I am now, a weather-beaten and shabbily dressed man came to 
the door, pretending to be in search o’ lodgings. As soon as he was 
shown in, he inquired if my name was Betty Arthur. ‘ It is Mrs. Arthur,’ 
answered L; for you maun understan’, Mr. Oswald, that it is decent for 
ane at my years, who lets lodgings, to tak’ the title o’ Mrs., though a 
single woman a’ her days. ‘ Were you at one time a servant to Dr. 
Baxter?’ said he again. We looked hard at ane anither; our recollee- 
tions gathered apace: we embraced wi’ the same emotions; we cried 
thegither like children, or rather as we did when last we had parted, It 
was Willie himsel. * Betty Arthur!’ and * Willie Baxter!’ were named 
thegither ower and ower again. ‘ But name me not so,’ said he; * Lam 
an unknown man now. I must never be known as Baxter; that name is 
infamous: call me Rupert.’ 

* Why need I add more, Mr. Oswald? Let me just mention further, 
that L sought out in my neighbourhood suitable lodgings for him, where 
I supported him ever after sae lang as he lived; but that was but three 
months. When he was on his death-bed, I tended him as if he had been 
my husband; and though [ never told who he was while he was alive, 
yet never did I ca’ him Rupert. He was first kent by me as Willie 
Baxter, and my bairn’s name was after him.”’ 

“ What a mystery is human life!”’ said I; ‘* and what terrible things 
abound in the world, especially in your cities! The history of every one 
of you is atragedy. I shall no longer remain among you; I shall never 
after this night spend another within the sound of St. Mungo’s bell.” 

Accordingly, on the following day I departed for home, accompanied 
by Mr. Pearson, who approved warmly of my determination of turning 
my views entirely to a rural life. I had pressingly urged him to spend a 
few weeks with me in the country for the sake of his more speedy re- 
covery, and where he might more firmly fortify his mind against the 
temptations of the city. I comforted myself with the purposes of good I 
planned and had in store for him; and can it now be said that 1 was 
doomed to hasten his final ruin? 

Pearson’s recovery was rapid when with me at home; nor did the 
vigour of his body increase more amazingly than did the energies of his 
spirit. He was all life,—a bold enthusiast in whatever he set his mind 
on. He purchased a horse, and called it Nimrod, that he might outstrip 
the hack Sulky that I often hired. One day, when the fox-hounds were 
in our neighbourhood, we joined the chase, and strove keenly who should 
be first in at the death. We had a hard run hereaway and thereaway ; 
but were both at length thrown out, and far from the hounds. ‘* I know 
the country,” said I to Pearson, ‘‘let me guide you to the field of sport.” 
So we held on neck and girth, till checked by a stif high hedge. I took 
the cautious course suggested by a gate a little way off; but he dashed 
fearlessly against the thorns, where for a little he stuck like a scarecrow, 
minus his courser, who had bolted through from below him. ‘“ Nimrod! 
Nimrod!” cried he; and the wise brute stood near till he was again 
mounted: and off again he went a few yards ahead of me ; for caution 
made me lag, as we were in the neighbourhood of old coal-pits, of which 
[warned Pearson. But at the very instant that in reply he shouted a 
curse of reckless defiance and hardihood, Nimrod stood stone-still, as if 
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shot dead; the sight of one of them, which was ready to receive him at 
the next spring, making the dumb creature recoil with instinctive horror, 
Alas! the only glimpse I ever again had of the rider was when, with his 
heels uppermost, he was flung over Nimrod’s head, and pitched with 
tremendous force into the yawning fearful heugh. 

I did not murder Pearson !—I did not! Had I any hand in his viojent 
death? O woful day! I wish I had not been at the chase: I wish I had 
not striven with him. I lament that ever L[ invited him to my home. 
‘* Fearful!’ said [: **‘ Pearson’s soul can never die; he is somewhere 
now :—where !? ”’ 

The young are elastic : a twelvemonth after the catastrophes so nearly 
affecting me as the sudden and violent deaths of Mary and Pearson, my 
lament was becoming more measured, and my heart reconciled to my 
lot. LT enjoyed the healing power of George Sommerville’s daily socicty, 
and ofthe farmer’s occupations—and there is no course of life so enviable, 
What is there in the whole range of earthly duties so engaging in the 
view of the redundant imagination of youth, as the preparing and 
watching for the crops that are to reward his labours? There is an expan- 
sive style of things in all such operations—a free and graceful scope, ad- 
mirably adapted to the greedy, florid, and excursive fancy of juvenile 
minds, which nothing in nature can so fully furnish; even the pret- 
tily trimmed garden is tame, compared with the broad field covered 
with the waving crops, or speckled with ruminating cattle—that field 
which is fenced with yellow furze, far-scenting hawthorn, and stately 
elms. 

George and I were on the confines of matured manhood, and full of 
oracular youth ; adventuring to speculate much on that hidden history 
which we were to fulfil, and seldom questioning the accuracy of 
the lines chalked out by our hopes and resolves. Buoyant youth revelled 
in the bliss that was yet to be ours in this world, lavished magnificent 
purposes, and proclaimed for us a lifetime long and renowned. To be 
sure the want of sight narrowed the field of his activities, but he 
therefore pursued to higher points those things in which he was enabled to 
he exercised. His musical taste appeared to be without scope,—his so- 
cial affections could never be exhausted, — his understanding could meet 
no limits to soaring speculation. For myself again I may claim credit for 
having a disposition naturally given to moralize; which propensity 
had been fed by the woes in my lot already described. We talked much 
of the character and the destinies of our race ;—we marvelled at the fla- 
gitiousness of men;—we had schemes of reform for the universe—al- 
most Utopian ; and theories concerning moral good and evil, special pro- 
vidence, free-will, and fate, that drowned us in their mysterious and 
darkened depths. O the circuits of illimitable fancy, that in youth 
runs riot with every thing ! 

Often did we beguile the whole of eventide by earnest discourse 
on the passing and ordinary events in domestic life. Nor were those sea- 
sons the least engrossing when we were both silent—engaged with our 
silent meditations. No word being whispered—no communication between 
us, save what the sense that we were together gave out: things 
nameless, yet affecting, since he leant upon me for succour, and I knew I 
withheld it not from the friendliest one. 

Our servant-maid Peggy was a cheerful, susceptible, and spirited girl; 
she had been wooed whilst with us by a ploughman, who, after winning 
her heart, cast her off—mocking her virtuous love. Upon this she ceased 
to smile and bloom as she had once done. Our worthy man Robin 
Turner was a well-meaning, but a clumsy, sympathizer, and thought 1 
for Peggy’s good to rally her out of her depression: ** Gie nae heed to caf 
love, my woman; I see ye are sair fash’d wi’ that trouble.” * Ye 
are a’ wrang, Robin,” answered she one day, when he was more than 
usually merciless with his banter; “a body canna aye be singin’ and 
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dancin’, Robin; our mistress does na like it.” ** Of course,” quoth he 
again; ‘* but Pegs) lass, ye are no like yoursel howsomever.” There now 
—hear to him,” replied she; ‘ta body maun grow aulder and uglier, 
Robin, ye ken by yousel,” And on this she with affected glee danced 
Cockuddie,—suapping ber fingers, and singing, as he afterwards averred, 


«with a’ her birr.” But the attempt to drown the bitterness of 


her soul by such means was too much for her strength to carry her 
through; her laughter turved into weeping, and she had to cling to the 
floor. ** Puir lass! what’s wrang now?” asked commiserating Robin, 
which helped to beset her with another tide of tenderness and sorrow, and 
to make her sob out, —‘* It must be told; I like Ned, and hate 
mysel for liking him.” 

It is doubtful whether Robin ever felt the tender passion: be this as it 
may, he looked most comical, and whistled in a way that said as plainly 
as any whistle could,—‘' Is this the haill matter?—Ye maun thole, 
woman—thole awee, woman!” But she despondingly answered,—* It 
is past tholing now ;” then buried her face between her hands, and wept 
louder than before. Robin instantly caught a dark and an illiberal thought; 
and, staring at her accusingly, ejaculated,—** Can it be ?—Is it possible? 
—I wadna hae believed it o’ Peggy Gardiner.”’ The isuendo at once 
smote her apprehension, which made her shrink with a loathing that gave 
a stronger assurance of her innocency than any asseveration could,—even 
bringing tears of joy into Robin’s eyes, and also of sorrow for his rash 
and indelicate insinuation, But it did good; for it roused her to 
that dignified assertion of her character and spirit, which in tender woman 
is sometimes so heroic as to conquer herself; and she banished from her 
bosom for ever all regard for the ploughman, earning at the time 
the admiration of a far worthier man who dwelt in our neighbourhood, 
Upon this slender common-place theme George and I philosophized : 
we denounced the selfishness of man in many a lofty and indignant 
speech; we celebrated the majesty of virtue; and, like novices, legis- 
lated for the world. 

We often walked among the romantic scenes of my native parish, and 
his imaginations kept pace with my descriptions of surrounding beau- 
ties. Our school was such a spanning amphitheatre, as towering and 
bounding hills dropped in an Arcadian plain must ever form, The 
parish stretches as the segment of a circle, and binds a great portion of 
the most magnificent bay of the sea on the western coast of Scot- 
land, and the extensive group of bigh hills is on the very margin of the 
bay. For the most part these ascend from the champaign country gra- 
dually, and after many beautiful and fantastic undulations: sometimes, 
however, they shoot up as an abrupt rampart of grey rocks, particularly 
bold towards the ocean, frowning across it with overhanging brows, 
whilst with every surge it lashes their base. 

Among the tops of these hills there are some strange straightforward 
gaps, extending from one side of the group to the other, as if they 
had been riven by an earthquake, so that when wandering in this upland 
world, one may every here and there catch a glimpse of the rich adjacent 
plain, and fondly scan it in distant perspective through these avenues. A 
few tastefully planted cottages or huts are among these hills, in one of 
Which the illimitable ocean appears to be within a headlong leap 
of its threshold; but three paces retired — the marvellous expanse of wa- 
ters and the world of activity are altogether shut out of view. 

_ Our parish-church, surrounded by some bundred and fifty neat houses, 
is on the plain, within the embrace of two fine swelling hills that shelter 
it: and to sentinel all access to the community, a castle, now In ruins, 
but at one time the abode of kings, rears its huge walls. It is bare and 
awful in its desertion, but the spirit of peace is around, and the petted 
Sheep of the villagers browse within its shadow. The vestiges of en- 


campments of olden time are also in this vicinity —when barbarous tribes 
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sought to enslave our warlike ancestors, but in vain. Their works are 
levelled, and there is none to make afraid where they boasted. 

The beauty of my native parish belongs chiefly to the quarter where 
Learigg lies, which claims a part of a branch that springs from the 
main group of hills as with a sportive humour. This branch may be 
likened to a man’s arm extended from the body: at first it is a huve 
shoulder, then a proportioned elbow in the course of its stretch, termi- 
nating in an outstretched hand on the banks of the Breakwater; the 
divided and lessening ridges, into which the prodigious limb latterly runs, 
representing fingers. Down the valleys, between the separated Tidges, 
from lakes above, and secret fountains and many an oozing marsh—little 
brawling brooks continually steal, leap, and race, till they congregate 
in the Breakwater, whence they hasten to the sea, in which, like an eter- 
nal storehouse, they are swallowed up. 

Itis near the termination of this sweeping branch where Learigg House 
is pitched, in one of the sweetest of the valleys; and when one looks 
at it from the superior heights, it would seem that a family of romantic 
taste had first rested there. In an adjacent valley is an ancient burying- 
ground, though distant nearly a mile from the parish-church ; and no 
doubt a chapel had once been an appendage at this hallowed spot, as the 
lands called Templeton suggest. The tourist is often in Scotland arrested 
by the tombs of our ancestors amid bleak moors, the austere solemnity of 
the spot according with very lofty sentiments; but here the field of 
graves, where men of renown have been laid, is in a fertile glen, sheltered 
too by luxuriant trees and sweet-smelling evergreens, which form a softer 
sort of solemnity for the pensive. But enough of general description of 
rural scenery—let me to man. 

High among the hills, now outlined, there dwelt a wretched young 
man whom George and I sometimes visited. His hut was rude and mean, 
erected in a rocky fissure at the highest point of a long ascending glen. 
The crevice was of such a form as to make three sides of the dwelling ; he 
had therefore only a front to build, and a covering to furnish. There 
were separate sheds for a donkey, a sheep, and a few pigs, close by. The 
only convenient access to this man’s abode was round the base of one of 
the large hills that flanked the village; and this was very circuitous even 
before beginning to ascend the winding glen where he had fixed himself. 
There was however one other mode of approach from the village by a 
much shorter line to the elf-like hut, and this was straight up the precipi- 
tous battlement of rocks presented all around by the flanking hills. Such 
a course was only possibly taken by threading through shrubs and 
twisted roots, and by the inequalities in the granite itself, that resembled 
the steps of a perpendicular ladder or stair. 

Now the man who dwelt far from all other families, as in an eyry, fol- 
lowed the humble calling of a basket-maker; and whenever occasion 
required, he took to the short line of gaining the village down and up 
the face of the rocks. He was the only person who adopted this tract for 
convenience ; and it came to be so familiar to him, that in the darkest 
night he would make his way there as securely as at noon-day. It was 
a curious route, and therefore, though his real name was John Watters, 
he seldom got other than ** Jock o’ the Cateraig.” 

Jock was descended of worthless people: he had been by profession 4 
collier, but a smuggler in reality; leading such a life as soon brought him 
to a stand, for in a fierce encounter with excisemen he stabbed one of 
them to death. For this he was tried for his life, but the conviction Was 
only for culpable homicide, which subjected him to a punishment of 
twelvemonths’ imprisonment. On his liberation he took to the hills in my 
native parish, lurking among them to avoid the face of man, for strong 
emotions of remorse fastened on him. It was shortly before his slaying 
the exciseman that he had married a girl he ardently loved; and had tt 
not been on her account, he would not have endured life, but have lifted 
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his hand against himself. But she and he wandered together, till sorrow 
and many privations so disabled her, that he was obliged to erect his hut 
among the hills, and to provide for her. His intercourse with people in 
consequence, and the condition of his sickly mate, served to abate con- 
siderably the stern character of his remorse. 

He grew at length to be so earnest to make amends for his great of- 
fence that he doubly became an object of interest and pity. He exhi- 
bited in the course of his traflic no base motives—no nauseating greed — 
no drunken levity, nor iron stoicism. He came forth reluctantly, and to 
gather for his afllicted partner, for on his own account he would not de- 
part for many days together from his lone abode. He sometimes betook 
himself to penances of dreadful character ; but he was poorly enlightened, 
and all his expedients were incapable to procure expiation. 

Jock’s person was singularly formed ;—the trunk of a size quite dispro- 
portioned to the great length of his limbs; his head large, with eyes 
deeply seated beneath the heavy brow ; and his feet still more lumpish. 
Add to these that he seldom shaved, that his garments were the basest 
rags, and it cannot be doubted that he who saw him once never forgot 
his appearance. Yet he arrested not unpleasantly the notice of every one 
who met him ; there was a winning cast of mind apparent amid all the for- 
bidding points mentioned. He was harmless and gentle to all but him- 
self; the most faulty part of his conduct being a disposition to foretell 
fortunes, which however he never practised for gain. And yet was there 
no apology for him whose soul was habitually clouded and borne 
down! 

On one particular evening, when with George I repaired to visit Jock’s 
glen, and to approach his hut, he came out to us, for he admitted no 
one into it, and invited us to sit down on a large flat stone that jutted 
from the sloping ground within twenty yards of his door. He took a 
deep interest in George, whom he classed with unfortunates, and therefore 
of his own order. The occasion I refer to is fresh in my memory—it was 
when he gave us the story of his life, and probably the only narrative of 
the kind that ever passed his lips: it was the last time too for several 
years that I visited him, and only a few days before the decease of his 
poor wife. 

Jock entreated of my comrade George, as soon as we had seated our- 
selves, a favourite song, plaintive and wild. Perhaps melody never ac- 
complished better things than it now did, as it swelled in the loneliness of 
the echoing glen and fell upon the heart of the woe-worn victim. He had 
sometimes before shown his gratitude, after listening to a similar per- 
formance, by declaring that his poor Isabel was fond of it; sometimes 
again it appeared to trouble him as with an unwelcome softness, for he 
deemed it profanity when he sympathized with affections he had so out- 
raged and violated: but this evening he was melted under the charmer’s 
spell, and offered to us the story of his life, which concluded thus : 

“I stabbed Quintin Campbell the gauger wi’ my lang knife, and he 
only said in return,—‘ Man, I wad nahae done that to you;’ then he gave 
up the ghost. Quintin was a braw kind-hearted chiel, but I did for him 
at one thrust: he was a deep drinker—an awfu’ swearer, and had a young 
wife wi’ four sma’ bairns, but I gied him neither time to mak’ his peace 
wi’ Heaven nor to speak to them. O that he had na died !—that he were 
living now, though a beggar and a wretch like me; or that I could learn 
that there is nae judgment to come, and nae hell.”” Then, after a gasping 
at utterance ,—** it is the slaying of my fellow-creature—the takin’ the 
sacred life of him who had an immortal soul—the cutting him aff frae the 
place of hope and a’ chance of doing better, that tortures me. Nae 
doubt I see him aft among these hills in the mist, among the woods and 
rocks; I chase him—I cry after him, but he aye escapes me, for | wad 
fain learn if he be in torment, and if my life wad serve him: he wanna 
speak to me, though the words ‘ Blood—blood!’ are never out oO my ears 
When he is in sight.” 
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The feeble voice of his wife now reached us, gently interceding wit) 
him, and saying, ‘* Come i in, my man, to your ain isabel—ye are vexing 
voursel and me too.” Her request he at once made to obey ; but, as he 
rose, he added, with a hideous expression of countenance, “ If ane o’ you 
were now to stab the other, as I did Quintin Campbell, where should 
the murdered gang, and what would the murderer think o’ himsel?” 
We shuddered an asseveration of ** Impossible!’’ but he said, ** Ance J 
thought the same thing of mysel, but see what I am now.”” We had no de- 
sire to prolong the discussion, and descended the whole length of the 
glen without exchanging a single word; the things so strongly pressed on 
our imaginations, especiaily upon my reflections, usurping all the 
heart. 

Murder was, in its most revolting and guilty colours, represented to my 
view. I questioned my conscience secretly, What could tempt me to 
take from a fellow-creature his sweet life? Would it weigh with me to 
say He is vile and a pest to society? Whata victim ! Would it, on the 
other hand, calm accusings to know I was to send a saint to Heaven be- 
fore his regular course, and thereby save him from persecution here, as 
well as hastening his immortality and enjoyment hereafter?) Whata sa- 
crilege !—Are not all God’s property ?—Is it not dreadful to think of any 
one but the Creator breaking the golden bow! which he himself fashioned 
and adorned, and which he alone can make whole again? ** And did he in- 
deed conjecture of us that the one might serve the other, as he did Quin- 
tin Campbell?” were the first words that burst from my labouring breast. 
‘* But IT would rather be the slain, George, than be your slayer,” 
** What a fancy!” said he; **are you alarmed by the random and un- 
called-for allusion of a distempered mind, as that man’s is! If we were to 
live in fear of this aud other possible evils, we should be the most mise- 
rable of beings. The great solace among such gloomy fancies is, that with 
God there is restraining grace and infinite goodness, and that he extends 
these without measure to all who ask for them.” 





FLOWERS FOR MARY’S GARLAND. 


Ka vuy avaxadurt’, w KacryynTor Kapa, 
Ex daxpuwv 7’ awed de — Evripip. Orest. 


O rHrow thy mourning mantle by, 
Mary! 
For when thy soft cheek groweth pale, 
And thy gleeful feelings fail, 
I cannot choose but sigh, 
Mary! 


My heart is sad with doubts and fears, 
Mary! 
Down in the violet’s breast the bee 
Breaketh out its wanton glee ;— 
I cover up mine ears, 
Mary! 


The young joy of thine eyes doth pine, 
Mary ! 
{ weep not that their golden gleam 
Hath faded like a summer dream, 
So they be turn’d to mine, 
Mary ! 
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We were despatched from the squadron in order to draw the 
attention of the American troops from Baltimore, whilst our army 
advanced upon Washington ; and consequently we were engaged in 
some annoying and offensive operations every day and night. We 
had followed the laudable example set us by the Admiral, and, from 
constant operations since, were most consummately skilled in the art 
of house-burning. It is quite a mistake to set fire to a house to wind- 
ward ; itshould always be fired on the leeward side,—the air becoming 
rarefied by the heat, the wind rushes round the corners, and blows 
the flame into the house; whereas, on the weather side, the wind 
blows the flame round the angles, and does comparatively very little 
mischief. My readers may rely upon this interesting information 
being correct, because we tried the effect on two houses at the same 
time. 

There are times in a man’s life when his mind forebodes approach- 
ing dangers, and prophesies results: these hints are usually slighted 
until the mischief has been accomplished, and then conscience steps 
in and brings back the former warning to our memory. We had, 
on the morning of the day on which the following event occurred, not 
only burnt, but robbed, a house, from the parlour of which we had 
filched a mahogany table for our berth; we therefore got rid of our 
old oaken affair, and placed our ill-gotten furniture in its place. As 
this genteel apparatus was none the better for long neglect on shore 
and the careless manner in which it had been handled in sending it 
on board, I, as the caterer of the mess,—to which high situation I 
had been lately appointed,—proposed that we should take it by 
turns to polish the table, in order to render it a proper bright append- 
age toour berth. Poor Sands, who was seated in a corner, looking 
wofully wretched, refused to assist; alleging as a reason, that he 
felt perfectly convinced he should never eat off the table, as that 
night he was to be killed. In vain I attempted to rally him from 
the strange melancholy which had overtaken him; he sat in a state 
of almost perfect stupefaction. I ordered some supper; of which 
however he would not partake, but opening his desk he made all 
his oldest friends a trifling present: to me he gave a silver knife, 
and, with a sad countenance, said, ‘‘ I have nothing to send home ; 
but my death will be severely felt there.” We, not having exactly 
the same awful feelings as our messmate, burst into a fit of laughter, 
which however neither excited the resentment nor the spleen of poor 
Sands. At this time he was the only midshipman destined to remain 
on board, the rest being appointed to the different boats and different 
divisions of small-arm men to be ready for service by nine o clock. 
As it was requisite to avoid any thing like suspicion in the eyes of our 
enemies, (the frigate being placed within about pistol-shot of the 
shore,) instead of using the boatswain’s-mate’s pipes to call the boats 
away, the order was merely whispered along the decks. Martin 
(who afterwards died in command of the Nautilus, I believe, in the 





' This is the last of these papers, which was promised last month: we take 
leave of our Sailor in these pages with regret, expecting to see his adventares in 
the world shortly after he got his epaulette, in another form. 
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Havannah) being asleep, and not being roused by the slight bustle. 
was absent when his boat was manned; and Sands, who had offi- 
ciated in preparing the boats, was desired to command her in Mar- 
tin’s stead : thus he was thrust into service unprepared, and here he 
telt the certainty that his death was approaching. 

That morning Sir Peter Parker, in leaning backwards over the 
taffrail to make some remarks upon the rigging at the mizen-top- 
gallant-mast head, let his gold-laced cocked hat fall off. He 
said, very thoughtfully, and in a very unusual manner, ‘ I much 
fear my head will follow, this evening.” From this moment he be- 
came thoughtful and reserved : he prepared his will with the purser ; 
he destroyed his letters; he made several allusions to his wife and 
children ; and at dinner—I dined alone with him that day—he was 
unusually reserved and dull; a kind of melancholy settled upon his 
countenance, and every feature indicated some secret foreboding 
awfully present to his imagination. Nine o’clock came; the boats 
were manned, and I, as his aid-de-camp, took my usual seat in his 
gig. All the boats left the ship at the same moment, and, with 
mufiled oars and breathless silence, we approached the landing-place, 
When the gig’s keel grated on the sand, and the boat stopped, I 
was surprised to find Sir Peter Parker remain motionless on his seat ; 
and knowing his usual ambition to be first, [ was rather slack in ask- 
ing, which I was obliged to do, if L should land first. This awoke 
our chief from his lethargy ; but, instead of walking over the gang- 
board, he stepped overboard alongside in the water, and walked on 
shore. The preparation of forming the men, selecting the advance- 
guard, and giving necessary orders, diverted Sir Peter from 
his melancholy, and he appeared as animated, and flushed with as 
much hope and confidence, as on any former occasion. Our troops, 
consisting of the marines and about one hundred seamen, all having 
been taught to march in line and countermarch upon occasions, ad- 
vanced in pretty fair style, and we began to approach our enemies. 
The advance-guard, under the command of the master-at arms and 
a youngster, had marched about a quarter of a mile, when they dis- 
covered the piquet of the Americans mounted on their horses under 
a large tree, and apparently all asleep. Instead of sending directly 
this information to Sir Peter, they thought it wise to approacli as 
near as possible, and, taking deliberate aim, fired at the sleeping 
guard: although when they fired they were not ten paces from the 
enemy, yet they contrived to miss horses, riders, and all, The 
Americans, startled into activity by the unwelcome salute, returned 
the fire with equal unsuccess, and galloped off into the wood, 
Here they fired a single pistol; it was answered by one further off; 
and that again answered at the camp by a field-piece. It was now 
past a doubt that we were discovered, and a prudent man would 
have instantly retired. It was the height of madness to advance into 
the interior of a country we knew nothing about, led by a black 
guide, who might have been paid to lead us into a snare; sur- 
rounded too by woods, through which we had the option to pass 1 
preference to walking through an open field or two, where, owing to 
the bright moonshine on our polished-barrel musquets, we might be 
discerned at any distance. In short, we had a host of mischiels to 
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counteract, and only one wise mode of proceeding, which we failed 
to avail ourselves of ; namely, a retreat in time. Fate hurried us on 
to destruction; and after a council of war which path to take, we 
took the worst of course, and advanced along the open ground, per- 
ceptible to our enemies for the above-named reasons, whilst they 
remained entirely obscured, by the woods, from our sight. We con- 
tinued our ill-fated march, but suddenly halted at the approach of a 
single horseman, who, having arrived close to our men, called out, 
“ Well now, that’s odd enough! L calculate | have made a mis- 
take and got amongst the Britishers.”  ‘* Who are you?” asked Sir 
Peter. ‘* Why, L expect I’m nobody on the face of the earth.” 
He was a man about eighteen stone and a colonel of the militia. 


- He was instantly dismounted, placed under the guardianship of one 


of the gunner’s crew, and ultimately met a very cruel death, which 
will be related hereafter. Sir Peter Parker mounted the steed, and, 
turning round to his army, gave the word, ‘ Battalion, advance !” 
Having some orders to deliver to the different officers, [passed in 
the rear, and on my return saw poor Sands: he expressed himself 
more and more satisfied that his end was approaching, and seemed 
only vexed at the idea of his marching a measured step to his inevi- 
table destruction. I left him watchful as to his men, but irrevocabl 

lost as to moral courage. After passing through a small village, we 
came to some hurdles, where Sir Peter dismounted, and the guide 
asked if he preferred being led through the woods in the rear of the 
enemy, or to advance by tlhe open ground in front of their camp, 
Even now, had we been blessed with one single ray of common rea- 
son, we should have retreated ; but no, relentless Pate still interfered. 
Here we had the certainty that our enemies were prepared, were five 
times more numerous than ourselves,—had the advantage of local 
knowledge, field-pieces, cavalry, and riflemen; whilst we had not 
more than eighty men armed with musquets, the rest being provided 
with boarding-pikes and cutlasses. We had four men who formed a 
rocket brigade ; but the man who carried the rocket-statls was the 
first killed, and therefore that brigade was of no possible use, It 
was determined to advance in face of the enemy, and once more the 
word to march was heard along the line. Had the cavalry attacked 
us as we crossed the hurdles, our defeat would have been easy and 
our fate inevitable. We had to pass along a road in the wood, 
broad enough for about five men to march abreast ; and we were in 
the centre of this pass when the enemy’s riflemen opened fire within 
about four paces of our men. The fire was rapid and well-directed, 
and consequently destructive. Sir Peter sounded the charge, and 
we suddenly emerged into an open field divided by a road, and per- 
fectly surrounded by a thick wood. It wasa gentle ascent, on the 
summit of which the enemy had planted five tield- pieces, which 
formed their centre; their five hundred men were equally divided on 
the flanks, As the fire was too hot and too well-directed to allow 
us to continue in the road, the marines under Sir Peter Parker, 
Lieutenant Pearce (who afterwards died in Africa), the veteran 
Banyan, and the second-lieutenant, Poe, struck off to the right ; 
whilst the blue-jackets under Lieutenant Crease advanced on the 
left side of the tield. As the marines fired rapidly, the whole force 
of the enemy was drawn to oppose us; and we advanced at double 
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quick time in the hopes of closing with our foes; but they retreated 
slowly, as we advanced, towards the wood in their rear: at last they 
made a halt, and we heard the officers cheering their men to stand 
firm. Pocock, a midshipman, who never felt any indication of fear 
since he was born, rushed in the front of our rank, and challenged 
the officer ; not certainly in the most courtly manner, for he damned 
him for a chattering monkey who would be the first to run away, 
To this moment Sir Peter Parker cheered on the marines with his 
usual determined courage ; his Turkish sabre sparkled in the moon- 
light as he waved it over his head, and his continual cry of ‘ For- 
ward ! forward !”? resounded amidst the firing: but now his voice 
failed, and he fell in my arms. The whole animation of the party 
died when he dropped: the firing on our side ceased, and we sur- 
rounded our wounded Captain. His only words were these :—* [| 
fear they have done for me. Pearce, you had better retreat ; for the 
boats are far distant.” In vain we asked where he was wounded; 
for he was unable to speak, and had fainted, Orn lifting him on the 
marines’ shoulders, six of whom carried him off the field, Pocock, 
who had assisted, and who had placed his hands under the kuees of 
the Captain, remarked that the dew was very heavy, for the Captain 
was wet through; and on holding his hands to the moonlight, he 
discovered the dampness to proceed from blood. It was instantl 

proposed to strip Sir Peter on the spot; and had this been done, he 
might have been saved: a buck-shot had cut the femoral artery, and 
he was bleeding to death. A pocket-handkerchief and a ramrod, in 
the absence of a tourniquet, would have stopped the blood ; but no, 
we had little time for reason, for we had manifested a most deter- 
mined opposition to that goddess throughout the whole affair. In 
the mean time we began our retreat, the other division of our party 
having long before taken their departure : they had advanced up the 
left side of the field, and then edged into the woods, through which 
they wandered at random, ultimately however arriving opposite the 
ships and embarking. No sooner had we recrossed the hurdles 
above mentioned, when the sound of cavalry was heard on our left, 
clattering along the road ; our force at that moment amounting to 
only sixteen men, and both marine officers wounded. Pocock had 
not escaped ; a shot had struck him in that place where Ttudibras 
whimsically places honour: and Pearce and myself were the only 
two untouched. The grass was as high as our shoulders ; and as the 
infantry were following our retreat, we lay down and allowed them 
to pass. They edged away to the right, keeping up a continual fire, 
and ultimately entered the wood through which our blue-jackets had 
retreated. As the cavalry had broken through the hurdles, and were 
coming exactly in our direction, we were obliged to remain cen- 
cealed until they had passed, when we lifted our dead Captain, con- 
cealed the musquets from the moonlight, and advanced to the hur- 
dles, keeping them on our left hand. The cavalry, having skirted 
the field, returned to our side: we were obliged to leap the hurdles, 
and point the bayonets through the apertures. On they came va- 
liantly enough as soon as they perceived their prey, and our sixteen 
marines stood as quietly as if the chances were equal: they allowed 
the troopers to advance within about six yards, when they poured in 
a well-directed volley, shouting at the same moment. The Inde- 
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ndent Light-ITorse Volunteers of Virginia did not relish this 
salute: their horses, unaccustomed to such uncouth sounds, stopped 
short and turned round ; some were thrown, some killed, and all for 
the present perfectly routed. We had not a moment to lose: we 
again placed our dead Captain on the shoulders of the marines, and, 
under the direction of Pearce, who was a clever, intelligent, brave, 
and determined man, recrossed the hurdles, and, leaving them close 
on our left hand, commenced a quick retreat. His reason for keep. 
ing in the high grass was to be as much as possible obscured from 
the cavalry and the riflemen. Every tive minutes we had to relieve 
the men who carried Sir Peter: not a murmur was heard: every 
one cheerfully took his turn; and contidence was kept alive from the 
known bravery of each man, most of whom had been in twenty-eight 
different engagements together. In this manner we stood eight 
charges of the cavalry, without the loss of a man on our side. Im- 
mediately they were beaten off, we resumed our retreat. Banyan, 
the marine officer, was shot through both thighs, and was obliged to 
have two men to assist him: his indomitable courage supported him. 
In spite of the stiffness occasioned from the wounds, the poignant 
pain, and the hazardous situation in which we were placed, he gave 
his orders coolly and distinctly ; he leaned against the hurdles at 
each charge, and cheered his men to stand firmly and act bravely. 
In short, had merit been rewarded, as it scarcely ever is where the 
valiant want interest, Banyan ought to have had a memorial of that 
night affixed to his breast—the star of the brave, and the object of 
every soldier’s ambition. I cannot do him justice,—excepting in 
writing the truth, which it is not always convenient to place in a 
dispatch. We arrived at the village through which we had passed 
in our advance. The women, fearful we might wreak our revenge, 
stood crying at their doors. No one thought of them: the well was 
our object ; and no dogs after a long run ever approached the cool- 
ing stream with half our eagerness. In vain it was whispered that 
the spring was poisoned, a circumstance we knew to be far from im- 
probable : nature was above all apprehension, and 1 was the first to 
place my mouth to the bucket. Talk of nectar !—no man knows 
the sweetness of water who has not tasted it under severe suffering. 
We placed Sir Peter on the stone of the well, and after we had use- 
lessly chafed his temples and refreshed ourselves we again proceeded 
on our retreat. It was now two o’clock in the morning : from eleven 
we had been engaged in such a severe contest, that out of our eighty 
men we only mustered sixteen, and two of those wounded. IL must 
confess that, when we departed from the village, 1 proposed to leave 
the Captain behind. I conceived it perfect folly to risk our lives for 
no possible good ; he was dead beyond all doubt, and we stood a 
chance of following his fate if we carried him. A shout of displea- 
sure arose from the men, who swore he never should be left to be 
buried by strangers. They again resumed their labours, and, after a 
painful march of an hour, we arrived at the beach, and instinctively 
walked into the water. ‘To our extreme mortification, the boats were 
not where we had left them. Pearce questioned me as to their post- 
tion: this was the only time the Captain had omitied to make me 
acquainted with any change, and 1 was cousequently unable to give 
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any satisfactory reply ; we therefore resumed our march along the 
beach towards the frigate. On the right was a high bank, from the 
summit of which we perceived numerous heads: we were hailed, and 
gave the answer ‘‘ Brook Street !”—the countersign was ‘ Forty. 
four.” It was answered, and we found our long-strayed comrades 
equally gratified to find we were friends. We now laid Sir Peter 
on a large log of wood : the assistant-surgeon, Mr. Millar, declared 
him pertectly dead, which I could have sworn to about three hours 
previous to this declaration. We embarked; and the sorrow of the 
crew, when they heard the loss they had sustained, battles my power 
to paint. 

o sooner had we all embarked, and were on the point of com- 
mitting ourselves to our hammocks, when the drum beat to quarters, 
We were instantly at our posts, and found that the gun-boats, hearing 
the firing, had come from Baltimore to amuse us. A single shot 
dispersed them, and we retired. 1 was so fatigued that I could not 
jos myself, but turned in all-standing, as the sailors say. 

I promised to mention the death of the American colonel, which I 
shall do as shortly as possible. When the first charge took place, 
the gunner’s mate led his prisoner away from the firing, and stood by 
him with a pistol in his hand: he had not been long in that position 
before a troop of horse came in a full trot in their direction. The 
gunner’s mate, turning to his prisoner, said, ‘* I'm sorry, my lad, to 
do it; but I must do it, you know.” ‘‘ Do what?” replied the pri- 
soner, ‘* Why, shoot you, to be sure, Did not you hear the Cap- 
tain desire me not to let you escape?” ‘* Why, now, I expect you 
would not shoot me in cool blood; for I calculate you ’re a man, 
although you are a Britisher, I guess.” ‘‘ Here they come!” re- 
plied Jack, and shot the colonel through the head ; the leading dra- 
goon at that moment cleaving him through the shoulder, and leaving 
him like a fowl with a wing nearly severed from the trunk. 

We sent on shore a flag of truce in the morning. The Americans 
were aware they had killed the Captain ; for they produced his shoe, 
which had fallen from his foot. They likewise mentioned the death 
of poor Sands ; a grape-shot struck him just above the heart. Nearly 
all our wounded had died: those who could be removed on board 
were brought down to us, and the ship resembled a hospital. We 
left our situation as soon as possible, and joined the Admiral, who 
appointed Captain Dix to the command of the Menelaus; and the 
body of Sir Peter Parker was made over to Captain Palmer, of the 
Hebrus, to be conveyed to Bermuda for interment. This was not 
easily effected: the men swore they would bury their own Captain, 
and the Admiral himself came on board to reason them from the 
absurdity. He then endeavoured to persuade them to hoist the body 
out immediately : this they respectfully refused, declaring he should 
not be smuggled out by moonlight. At day-dawn every man mus- 
tered at divisions without being ordered, cleanly dressed, and many 
with black round their arms. The band played the 104th Psalm, 
the marines walked in front, and that body was borne round 
the ship, which when living had been the pride of the crew. It was 
hoisted over the larboard side, when a general low murmur of ‘ God 
bless him!” was heard; and I solemnly declare I do not helieve 
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there was one dry eye amongst the whole ship's company. Thus 
died Sir Peter Parker ; and this is the only true account ever given 
of that fatal night. He was a brave, generous, and excellent man ; 
rigid in discipline, firm of purpose, resolute in action; and, notwith- 
standing his severity, he must have had some excellent qualifications 
when the seamen he had punished regretted his loss and wept over 
his coffin. 1 could give hundreds of anecdotes of this man, which 
the excitement of the times in which he lived prevented from being 
appreciated ; but there are many of the officers still living who 
served with him and under his command : to them I could contidently 
refer. ‘The story of poor Pitt, a midshipman of the Menelaus, who 
died of water on the brain, would immortalize Sir Peter Parker. 
Had Pitt been his son, he could not have manifested greater feeling 
or affection. The sick on board were his peculiar care; and if he 
made a man do his duty when he was well, he took good care that, 
when indisposed, they were properly attended and nourished. He 
will live as long as the English language exists. Lord Byron’s 
beautiful epitaph will hand to posterity the name of Parker. 

I could give a very animated description of the battle of Balti- 
more, and the more amusing attack of Captain Barry on the town 
of Rappahanock ; but I am glad to escape from the Menelaus ; for 
after Sir Peter was killed, the whole discipline, look, activity, and 
energy of the crew, died also. The accounts of the Peace came to 
us as we lay blockading an American frigate in Norfolk. The 
colonel who was entrusted with this amicable message, after con- 
versing with us for some time, looked excessively wise, and made 
the following sapient remark : ‘‘ Well, now, I expect it’s very odd ; 
but I calculate you speak the same language as we do!” Upon 
which one of the midshipmen, a curly-headed impertinent fellow, 
elongating his visage, answered, ‘‘ No! do we? How very odd, I 
calculate!” We sailed from the Chesapeake towards New Orleans 
shortly afterwards. 

It is requisite in this world to know a little of every thing. How 
many men do we daily meet, who, having the reputation of men of 
consummate genius, are in reality mere children in the theatre of exis- 
tence; driven once from their accustomed line, they become little bet- 
ter than stalking specimens of imbecility. Not so your hard-working 
rugged man, who, accustomed from his cradle to act for himself, and 
having undergone all the hardships of life, knows by experience 
how to remedy an evil. In this respect the common Russian peasant 
is infinitely superior to any of our ‘* march-of-intellect”” mechanics ; 
and a sailor, who, Heaven knows! does not repose upon downy 
couches, or seldom sleeps to any other music but the tramp of 
the officer over his head, profits by every disaster, and earns from 
painful experience the necessity of attention and activity. IT had 
been desired to purchase some fresh provisions for our mess at Sa- 
vannah, and for that purpose accompanied the first-lieutenant in 
the barge, the ship being at that time anchored off the mouth 
of the river, about twenty-six miles, more or less, from the town. It 
happened that the first-lieutenant required more money than he and 
the purser had brought to pay for the meat purchased for the ship's 
company, and I was called upon to advance the requisite sum. I 
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had then twenty-three dollars left, and was in anxious search after 
turkeys and other good things for my hungry messmates, I was 
forced to accede to the request, because a request from a first-lieute- 
nant is first-cousin to a positive command ; and thus [ was divested 
of twenty dollars, leaving me only three, which three I then did 
not actually want. During the altercation which invariably ensues 
between purchaser and vender,—one generally loth to part with, and 
the other avaricious to touch the money,—one of the men started 
from the boat, and made free to leave his Majesty’s service without 

rmission. The first-lieutenant and myself went in pursuit, and 
ollowed the deserter into a store (all shops in America are called 
stores); but he had been concealed by the American, who “ de- 
clared to God, and hoped to be burnt alive if he knew any thing of 
the unfortunate man, who, he made free to expect, was as much a 
slave as any nigger in a rice plantation.” A whole crowd of the 
free-born Americans followed us into the store, and hooted and 
howled at us as if we were not in the common execution of our duty, 
I was cut short in my harangue which I had begun (and which I 
intended to have continued on the ground that if an apprentice had 
taken shelter on board the Menelaus, the Americans would have been 
clamorous had he been withheld,) by the first-lieutenant, who, mus- 
tering up a little extra courage, swore he would search the house. 
No one can well fancy the manifested displeasure which followed 
this declaration. ‘‘ Search my house !” said Jonathan, ‘ I calculate 
you Il do no such thing: I guess you had much better leave that 
alone, or I expect you will get better than what you bring.” This 
beautiful speech being followed by ‘‘ Why, I declare to God, these 
Britishers think to treat us like niggers !”’—we were ejected by the 
mob, and got cuffed for the intrusion; at least I know I was. I 
followed the first-lieutenant to the boat, and was on the point of 
embarkation, when he turned and said, ‘‘ Mr.. F., stay on shore, and 
endeavour to find M‘Donald. You must consult the authorities; 
and take care not to give offence. A boat will be here to-morrow, 
and you can return in her to the ship.” With sorrowful eyes I 
watched the boat until she turned the first projecting land. 1 then 
began to think what course to pursue. As for attempting to seize 
M‘Donald if I found him, I knew it would only be to court a repeti- 
tion of abuse and blows, already too bountifully lavished. The mob 
of Jonathans seemed to look at me with consummate contempt; and 
I could easily discern that I was in a hornet’s nest, and likely to be 
pretty severely stung if I attempted offensive measures. One by 
one the inquisitive strangers retired to their avocations; and, about 
half an hour after I lost sight of the boat, I was alone in the same 
position with eyes rivetted on the point of land which excluded my 
companions from my view. ‘The wind, which had been fresh in the 
morning, soon blustered into a gale; the sand of the town, which 1s 
disagreeably plentiful, rendered the atmosphere about as thick as & 
London fog in November: the little waves of the river splashed 
against the shore, cloud succeeded cloud, and by six o'clock it blew 
hard enough, to use a seaman’s expression, to blow the devil’s horns 
off his head. I sneaked to an inn, and bargained for my suppet 
bed, and breakfast, for one dollar. Right well I foresaw the necessity 
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of husbanding, with careful economy, my remaining money. I knew 
the ship could never ride out the gale, and the morning confirmed m 
worst forebodings. During the night the frigate had driven from her 
anchor, and put to sea. Alone, friendless, and almost destitute, 
without food or raiment, a wandering outcast was I left in the town 
of Savannah. Instinctively | walked to the place where I last saw 
our boat: like the mind of an ungrateful man, the wave bore no 
mark to recall her to my recollection. 1 turned once more towards 
the inn, and was immediately accosted by a short, thick-set, open- 
faced captain of a merchant-ship, who asked me if I would buy his 
telescope : he declared nothing but the greatest want could compel 
him to part with his old companion, which had accompanied him 
through all his voyages. I asked him how much money he had. 
He answered, ‘‘ Not a farthing! I have parted with all my traps, 
and this is the only remaining commodity with which I could raise a 
— I shook hands with my new acquaintance, who I soon 
earnt to be a prisoner waiting for a passage to England. Misfor- 
tune and poverty are great cementers of friendship; and therefore, 
showing my friend my only remaining two dollars, | offered him one, 
on condition that we should mutually assist each other. He stared 
at my liberality : but I always, through life, thought of the old pro- 
verb, ‘* Who gives to worth, receives a benefit;” and 1 knew, 
stripling as I was, I should require his assistance and protection. 
He took the dollar, and, looking at me as the tear stole down his 
rugged, weather-beaten face, said, ‘* Well, blow me but you’re a 
good-looking fellow, and your heart’s in the right place, by G—! 
I'll stick to you as close as your jacket.” I felt more relieved by 
this promise, than if 1 had doubled my riches. 

I had all my life been reckoned one of the best billiard-players in 
the navy, and it suddenly occurred to me that I might make a few 
dollars by my science. My new friend started at the proposition, 
and swore I was going ‘‘ full sail into the jaws of a shark, who 
would swallow me, hull, cargo, and all, in a trice.” 1 was, however, 
resolute ; and, disregarding all the hints of my friend, desired him to 
show me the most frequented table in the town. ‘hither we went; 
and on entering I saw two players, each with cigars in their mouths, 
and one or two ragged rogues looking on. The marker called the 
game with the usual nasal twang, and the players alternately swore 
in the most refined American diction, as fortune or bungling play 
declared against them. I sat in silence by my friend, who now and 
then gave me wholesome advice not to bet with ‘ those lubberly 
lascars, who looked as yellow as mulattoes and as thin as herrings.’ 
The match was soon over; the winner pocketed some paper cents, 
and walked out, with a promise of giving revenge to his beaten 
antagonist in the evening. The loser lingered round the table like 
Achates at the tomb, and, after venting his spleen in loud curses, 
and whiffing his cigar with accelerated inspiration, swore ‘* he did 
not value his adversary’s play more than a corn-cob ; and that, if 
fortune had stood neuter, he would have worked him as fine as a 
coral-snake’s skin.” This was an opening for me; and I readily 
consented to his proposition, that his adversary, comparatively speak - 
ing, was a perfect bungler. ‘‘ Now, I expect,” said he, ** that you 
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Britishers play this game.” ‘“ A little,” quoth I. ‘ Well, now, I 
calculate you think you can play; but I guess you can't.” « Well,” 
said I, faltering a little, «* at any rate L can play as well as you can, 
and will play you this moment for a dollar.” My triend in the 
corner gave a loud ** Whew !” and followed it up with, ‘* Swamped, 
y Gemini !—done as brown as a nigger, if you ’re beat!” The 

ankee jumped at the proposition; and I, having fished out the 
only leather-pointed cue in the room, prepared for action. It was 
proposed to place the stakes in one of the pockets, and with a trem- 
bling hand i ohdlened the last farthing I had in the world. The 
look of my friend was indicative of his feelings; he sat jammed ina 
corner, his large slouched hat nearly over his eyes, his knees bent up, 
and his face, which was previously a wholesome mahogany colour, 
got as yellow as a kite’s foot. I knew it was a certainty, providing 
my fears did not overcome me; I could have given ten points, and 
still have felt secure: but now, with all 1 had in the world staked, 
1 felt very differently from other times, when money to any amount 
could have been instantly procured. My antagonist took the lead, 
and scored first ; at which my friend gave a most audible sigh, and 
pumped up a loud ‘* Oh!” He underwent as many contortions of 
countenance as a tragedy-queen, and writhed his short figure about 
like a snake in pain. My confidence returned after the first two or 
three hazards; and my adversary, who had got as far as twenty-two, 
lost the game. My friend gave a sudden ‘* Hurrah!” and called out, 
‘* Touch the rhino!” That was no part of my plan: so convinced 
was I of my superiority, I proposed to double the stakes, which 
was instantly agreed to, and we began again. In about an hour I 
had won thirty dollars, and declared myself satisfied. The Yankee 
shouldered his mace, and swore I should not leave the room. My 
friend damned him for his impertinent intrusion, asking him at the 
same time, ‘‘ Who are you, to stop this gentleman?” * Why, | 
expect L am a carriage-builder; and 1 calculate as good a man as 
any Islander ever born.” My friend tripped up his heels, and out 
we walked as proud as princes. 

Having heard that a man-of-war was expected at Wilmington to 
embark the prisoners, | and my friend, who had got some new rigging 
over his mast-head, and who looked, when washed and shaved, a 
very creditable skipper, bent our steps towards Charlestown, and 
then proceeded onwards to Wilmington. On my arrival there, we 
contracted for a week’s lodging each, washing and feeding included, 
for three dollars and a half, with brandy-and-water at discretion. 
Two days afterwards, the Manly, a ten-gun brig, arrived. The pri- 
soners had been collected to the amount of some twenty, all of whom 
had heard of my sharing my money about eighty times, and all like- 
wise responding to the oft-told tale by acclamations of satisfaction. 

was a great favourite, and heard all their misfortunes with an at- 
tentive ear and often moist eves. Some were pertectly ruined by 
their capture ; some drooped ‘at the frown of fortune, whilst others 
laughed at their calamities as events in life always to be expected, 
and never half so bad as they appeared. Amongst this group was @ 
Russian, a man of about six feet six in height ; a pertect Hercules, 
and as well-formed as an Apollo. He always took me under his 
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rotection, whilst my old friend followed me with the attachment of 
Tom Pipes to Peregrine Pickle. The day being fixed for the sail- 
ing of the Manly, the prisoners thought it right to give a dinner to 
the principal inhabitants, in return for the many favours and kind- 
nesses they had received at their hands. I believe 1 may say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that throughout the War the prisoners were 
treated with every kindness by their transatlantic foes. The table 
was amply spread. In America, especially in these parts, the din- 
ner usually consists of good wholesome joints: none of your dis- 
guised shoes stewed in beans, as elsewhere, Turkeys, hams, &c. are 
in profusion ; and down we sat, about fifty in number, all resolving 
to have a pleasant party, expressly excluding all political or national 
songs. In short, no dinner party ever promised better. We were 
in the very height of good temper; some at their restoration to 
liberty ; some at the prospect of future smiles from fortune; and some, 
who had been all their lives buffeting their foes and the waves, at the 
prospect of a return home to their fathers’ firesides, the embraces of 
their wives, or the affection of their sisters. After dinner, toast upon 
toast succeeded in rapid regularity : there was no flinching allowed ; 
and, to give Jonathan his due, he seemed by no means disinclined to 
share the ‘* poison of the nectar’d bowls.” A number of songs had 
been sung, and I had managed to squeak through an innocent ditty. 
The call was with me, and I selected a very good-looking friendly 
neighbour, an American, to keep the society awake. He, poor fel- 
low, declared he never sang; he could not sing; in short, none of 
his family ever remembered to have heard him attempt to sing. His 
apologies were of no use,—sing he must. He then confessed he only 
knew a national song, which would only insult his hosts by being 
repeated. ‘* Oh, nonsense!” quoth I, ‘‘ we are all too well edu- 
cated to feel annoyed at an innocent jest.” My words were repeat- 
ed; and Jonathan, clearing his voice and holding up his head lke a 
man, began to sing the famous song of ** The Capture of the Guerrier 
by the Constitution,” to the tune of “ The Arethusa.” The instant 
he began, a solemn silence ensued: it was the treacherous calm 
before the hurricane. Each eye was fixed upon the unfortunate 
warbler ; and the veriest fool who ever remarked the sun at noon- 
day might have noticed the gathering clouds upon the faces of the 
Englishmen. Each verse made the matter worse; and when he 
came to the last, which I only heard that once, and which 1 never 
shall forget,— 


When Dacres saw his ship a wreck, 
Himself a prisoner on her deck, 
His ship’s crew in confusion,— 
He raised his head, and, sighing, said, 
‘* The God of War to victory led 
Brave Hull in the Constitution !’— 
As the last three syllables trembled from his voice, a decanter struck 
him on the head, and he was sprawling. The Americans instantly 
rose to resent the injury: the English as quickly forsook their chairs ; 
and in one minute not a glass remained whole. The tables were up- 
set, the plates smashed, and a scene of confusion ensued not easily 
described. The hostile parties soon closed for a more determined 
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fight : all the national hatred, which war gives rise to, in a moment 
was the uppermost feeling. Revenge animated the prisoners; the 
words had struck deeper than the sword in the hearts of the officers : 
and some of the Manly’s gig’s crew, who were waiting for the captain, 
caught the enthusiasm. No licensed murderers, called more politely 
warriors, ever closed with foes more resolutely determined to conquer 
or die. The Americans stoutly maintained their ground, and were 
beaten down stairs, disputing every step. At the close of the fight 
the Russian captain had seized a stout Yankee, and, lifting him like 
a child, threw him head over heels over the banisters: he fell with 
a tremendous crash, and was instantly borne off by his companions, 
The fall seemed to startle us into the knowledge of the gross viola- 
tion of all laws of hospitality of which we had been guilty: we 
looked like boys detected in a theft, and for the moment we drooped 
over victory in solemn silence. The deed was done; the Yankee 
over the stairs: no words could cancel the insult; and therefore, 
knowing ‘* what cannot be repaired ought never to be lamented,” 
we sat down, and, calling for some brandy-and-water, held a consul- 
tation how we should act. Short time had we for deliberation: a 
shout in the street led us to the window, and there we saw the ga- 
thering crowds coming from all quarters and meeting opposite the 
door. Our first step was to fasten the entrance, and blockade the 
staircase ; and we withstood the furious assaults on our castle with 
wonderful firmness and intrepidity. The Americans, finding us so 
strongly fortified, retired in good order about twelve o’clock, leaving 
only a few black-looking gentlemen to disturb our repose. We re- 
tired to bed, with an understanding that, at the slightest noise, we 
were instantly to muster our forces. It was about one o’clock, when 
a terrible cry of murder resounded through all our apartments: it 
was evidently the voice of an Englishman ; for Americans, although 
they have lately published a work purporting to be a true mode of 
pronouncing English, have a nasal intonation wonderfully discordant 
to the musical ears of Englishmen. In almost naked nature, we 
rushed simultaneously into the street: the gig’s crew had been at- 
tacked, and we rane about a thousand Americans heroically pound- 
ing four sailors. The impetuous rush of our party checked the ope- 
rations of the enemy ; and, after much firing on their side and fight- 
ing on ours, we rescued the crew, and brought two prisoners into our 
hotel. We instantly assembled a court-martial ; and perhaps never 
was there seen a more ludicrous, and yet a more determined, scene, 
than occurred at that minute. We were only en chemise ; the Ame- 
rican maids peeping in the room, where we sat round a table, with 
our prisoners bound : and 1, being the youngest, was called upon for 
my opinion first. I had little to say, excepting a remark upon the 
cowardly behaviour of our antagonists, who had attacked four inno- 
cent men on duty; I therefore adjudged the same criminals to be 
cobbed—a punishment I will not explain, saving only that a shovel 
is as good as a besom in some castigations: which being carried 
unanimously, we forthwith prepared to inflict the sentence upon the 
culprits. In stripping them,—tfor I blush to say this operation was 
requisite,—a pair of pocket-pistols fell from one; they were load 

and primed, and no doubt had been intended for hostile operations - 
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we therefore deferred the punishment, and handed our captives over 
to the civil power, from which they were shortly released on the 
yment of one dollar. 

We had now no time to loiter on shore : every walk was attended 
with danger; and the captain, like a wise man, hastened his depar- 
ture. We sailed, and arrived at Bermuda as the Menelaus was 
standing out on her way home. I was instantly taken on board, 
and in eighteen days was at anchor in Portsmouth. 1 was shortly 
removed to the Caledonia, and, having then served my time, passed 
my examination ; and, in consequence of my services, was by return 
of post promoted to the rank of lieutenant, shipped my epaulette, 
swore to curse the Pope, and became a commissioned officer, ] 
have often likened this step in the navy to a man who has borne a 
heavy burthen for six years, and who, nearly breaking down under 
the load, is suddenly relieved from the oppressive weight. From 
nobody you become somebody: there is no change like this,—the 
difference between nonentity and identity. The very day that I re- 
ceived my commission, I was sent in the gig to wait for the captain; 
being so disgraced in consequence of interfering between two mid- 
shipmen, who were fighting on the poop. As it invariably happens, 
the innocent on board suffers for the guilty; I was disgraced for 
hindering others from disgracing themselves. 

Envy, envy, what a devil art thou! In our berth we had eight 
midshipmen all past the age of thirty, and all, thanks to weather- 
beaten countenances, copious potations, and disappointed hopes, 
looking at least forty. When the news flew round the cockpit 
that I was promoted, who had only just passed, a loud cry of ven- 
geance was uttered against me. 1 was scoffed at, and reviled; and 
why? Because fortune had favoured me. It is true, I looked not 
more than sixteen; for I was slim and taper-formed. From my 
youth upwards [ had been, and have been, one of those men who 
hever repine over temporary misfortunes: I always bow to the storm, 
and rise afterwards superior to it. My mind has been elastic through- 
out my whole life ; and if an occasional mishap caused a moment’s 
uneasiness, the sunshine of a light and easy heart dispelled the 
gloom, and I became instantly blessed with my natural vivacity, 
Men with such bearts and such minds look always young; the very 
contentment of the countenance is indicative of youth; and some, 
who are in reality forty, bear the light mark of the green age of five- 
and-twenty. Never shall I forget that poor pitiful envy,—the devil 
in a weak mind: there is his abode; the dingy smoke of his resi- 
dence clouds and destroys the brain. I offered a feast upon the 
occasion: the younger midshipmen accepted the invitation; but 
those who conceived themselves insulted by my promotion, with the 
pious wish of the devil within them, hoped the dinner might choke 
me. Hurt at this ungallant answer, 1 borrowed an epaulette, and 
the next day appeared amongst the mortified host; one of whom 
had ordered the boatswain’s mate to attend the side forme. Lam 
ashamed to own it, but I felt a moment's gratification when I wit- 
nessed the mortification these baby-men endured, F 
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LETTER FROM A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN. 


Mr. Epiror,—You are a little severe in your last Number on 
the subject of Tithes. You seem to forget that the inference you draw— 
justly, perhaps—of their origin, can have little relation with the present 
question of the maintenance of those who derive existence from 
them. However they may have been objectionable in their origin, 
with that we of the Church of England have nothing to do: it suf. 
fices that they have existed since the Reformation, and have been sane- 
tioned by law, and therefore are a legitimate source of revenue to the 
Clergy until the Legislature shall provide a better; which, if the 
are bad ab origine, the Legislature is bound todo. The subject is 
naturally one which in England and Ireland must be treated of 
very differently. I believe with Paley that the religion of the ma- 
jority should equitably, as it does naturally, constitute the national 
church: and upon this ground alone [ object to the system which 
has been pursued in Ireland; for there, not one-seventh of the 
population professes the doctrine of the Church of England. Whole 
parishes, in which tithes are levied upon the poorest cottager with a 
severity unknown in England, have not a member of the Church of 
England within their limits ; but they have a church kept in repair 
at the sole expense of persons of another faith, and a clergyman, for 
whom an income is levied, who never was within its walls. ‘To levy 
these tithes the law fails. The cottager, whose whole property may 
be no more than an iron kettle or two, and a few potatoes, cultivated 
on his patch of land, together with the half-grown pig to which he 
looks as the means of paying his rent, is unable to meet the tithe- 
proctor’s demand, and sees his little property seized for four or five 
shillings, and sold for a eighth part of its value. The evil does not 
end here; his reut is left unpaid in consequence, and his landlord, 
or the landlord’s agent, turns him out, together with his family, to the 
mercy of the elements and the horrors of starvation. In Ireland there 
are no middle classes,—the proud and poor are all; and they have, 
generally speaking, no sympathy with each other. To such a system 
of maintenance every conscientious clergyman must object. We 
are, or ought to be, ministers of peace and charity,—of comfort and 
consolation. It does unfortunately happen, as I well know, that 
almost all the parish duty in Ireland, in parishes where duty is 
performed, is performed by curates,—many of them ornaments to 
religion, but so badly paid that they can with difficulty keep up their 
station in society. Now, all pretexts for a pretended necessary 
splendour in the Church are objectionable. A clergyman has as 
good a right as any other individual to a comfortable maintenance, 
in exchange for the duties of his calling ; but it is the very tounda- 
tion-stone of the doctrine he teaches, and of genuine Christianity, 
that the pomps and vanities of this world are to be nought in his 
estimation. He is bound to teach his flock that vital Christianity 
acknowledges nothing of the glare of sordid afhuence,—enormous 
revenues squandered by those who obtain them under the sanction of 
the faith the disciples of which were fishermen, and who, in the first 
ages of the Church, possessed no property atall. I confess | feel 
humiliated to be charged as one among the priests of creeds, who 
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in all time make wealth and power their objects,—among_ those 
whose ministers, in the name of the religion of Christ, have led 
armies, or, plunging into Court intrigues, made themselves the Wol- 
seys and Richelieus of their day. ‘Time was when bishops found 
wealth in their hands, that it was their pride to make them- 
selves poor by their charities, and to lay up treasures in heaven : 
now the rich incomes of pluralists and others in the Church serve 
to make her too often a mockery to those doctrines that are the basis 
on which she founds her existence, It is hypocrisy to teach that of 
which our own practice furnishes an opposite example. L know 
Ireland, and 1 know the worth of many of my brethren there, who 
labour indeed without earthly reward, while they see the disorders 
around them caused by tithe, and have to bear the odium of causing 
it. The revenues of the Lrish Church are enormous; and they are 
not shared generally by her working clergy. Here is an evil; and 
until the sophistry which is so disgraceful shall be done away with— 
that ‘* such a state of things is necessary, that the Church may be 
respectable,” the mischief will not be removed. What are the re- 
venues of the English Church—too disproportionately distributed, 
perhaps, among the clergy, but still divided among a body who are, 
as a whole, the most worthy, conscientious, upright, and honourable, 
of any priesthood that have ever existed—W hat are the revenues of 
the English Church to those of Ireland ? 

I am willing to concede that the members of the Church of Eng- 
land in Ireland amount to 900,000, ‘These have twenty-two bishops, 
who in rents and fines divide € 220,000 per annum,—while twenty- 
six English bishops, belonging to a Church of 7,000,000 in England 
and Wales, do not approach that amount. Again, in England, if 
all the benefices were averaged, they would not be worth more than 
£300 a year; while in Lreland they average more than € 800,—that 
is, inacountry infinitely poorer. Notwithstanding this enormous re- 
venue, until lately the curates were obliged to work for £60 a year, 
and, | believe, get no more now than £75; and more than two- 
thirds of all the duty is performed by them. I estimate the income 
of the benetices of the Irish Church at € 1,500,000, or thereabouts, 

Now I hold mvself a better friend to our Church, and a more 
useful servant to her best interests, by upholding the truth, I look 
upon Christianity not as a mean of worldly profit or aggrandisement ; 
and I know many of my brethren who think with me, and who be- 
lieve, as I do, that the Church has nothing more inimical to her 
interests than a craving spirit within her, and the system too much 
pursued of making her subservient to worldly views,—a provision for 
younger sons of nobles, or any who have no other way besides of 
obtaining what is called a ‘ genteel” livelihood, Alas! that the 
sacred office should be so frequently entered into from unhallowed 
motives !—that the previous initiative of a moral life, of self-denial, of 
a study of the Fathers of our Church and of the Sacred Book of God 
itself, should so seldom make the preparatory step to the being en- 
rolled among the ministers of our holy religion! We of the clergy 
too often suffer contumely, as a body, for the acts of others. We 
are not to blame for the present state of things in Treland ; nay, 
many excellent clergymen are sufferers from it ; but if the Govern- 
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ment of the country have suffered evils of the greatest magnitude to 
go on increasing, and did not remedy them, but they end only by 
their utter incapacity of continuance, are the clergy to blame? ~ 

I deprecate a clerical magistracy, as every individual not wilfull 
blind to the very pith and heart of a. pastor’s duties must; but are 
the clergy to blame for it? There are many of us ambitious of power 
and too worldly-minded, ready often to swallow the pleasing bait ; 
but is not the Legislature, which does not confine us to spiritual 
duties, more to be blamed? We are forbidden to look upon the 
things of this world but as necessaries which may enable us to pre- 

are for a better, by being placed in a state of independence of all 
worldly care, and thus enabled to look after the spiritual interests of 
those committed to our charge. We have an awtul responsibility to 
God; and I know not how many of us are to answer it, if we do 
not weigh the proper bearing of the doctrines of Christianity, regard- 
less of any considerations of custom, expediency, or worldly conve- 
nience. In Ireland, disposed to riots and disorders, and where party- 
spirit is carried to such an excess, it was the most impolitic thing in 
the world to make clerical magistrates; who, in more instances than 
one, have headed the military to hunt out the members of unlawful 
associations, One clergyman, not long ago, fell by a shot from a 
party on the same errand, fired by mistake. What must the minis- 
ters of an opposite creed think of acts so repugnant to the priestly 
character ? i cannot reconcile these duties to the doctrines of our 
Saviour; my heart revolts at the mention of them. How is he who 
sitson the bench of justice, and announces the terrors of the law to 
the trembling criminal,—how is such an one to visit him in his cell, 
pray with and comfort him, and, laying aside the stern brow of jus- 
tice, to deal forth words of consolation? This I know is a thing not 
very likely to occur, from ministers, deemed of a lower grade, being 
appointed to jails, thus preventing such a dilemma: but I know of 
no inequality in the Church of Christ; and the bishop is as much 
bound by his faith, if not by practice, should he have the smallest 
conscientiousness of the duties of his office, to enter the humblest cell 
or dwelling to perform his duties, as any of our poorer-paid brethren. 
I fear we have too much aristocracy in our religion,—a thing which 
neither our Church nor Christianity sanctions. 

With such ideas of a clerical magistracy, I could not read without 
sorrow and astonishment the speech of the Earl of Wicklow in the 
House of Lords, on the 8th of March. That Noble Lord and myself 
differ as widely as the poles are asunder. He has no regard to the 
denunciation, ‘‘ That those who live by the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” That Noble Lord, it seems, looks upon Christianity with 
those who make her name and form only their regard, while her 
doctrines and practices are far off. Worldly profit is his image of our 
Church, and the maintenance of her clergy the sole object of her 
existence! J fear his Lordship is not solitary here : there are many 
more who would be equally satisfied with his Lordship, at the sup- 
port of their notions of the Christian faith by ‘ the police and mili- 
tary, as at Tullagh ;” nay, would goa step further than his Lordshi 
avows, and place a clergyman who is a magistrate at their head. 
What a picture of the doctrines of the Founder of our Faith !—what 
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a fatal blow to our Church !—what a handle for her enemies to 
assert that she existed but for lucre, and that her name was a sanction 
for every thing but the Gospel of Peace ! Fancy a Clergyman 
collecting his own income with police and dragoons ; a riot ensuing, 
and lives lost! What a picture of Christianity for neighbouring 
nations! What a scene in a Christian land!’ My Lord Wicklow, I 
would you were repudiated from our Church until you were sensible 
of your error, and made ample atonement to her insulted dignity for 
the affront you not only put upon her but upon Christianity itself, 
I lament to observe his Lordship is not solitary in his views on levy- 
ing tithes by force. I can only say, as a Christian minister, that I 
would sooner exist on parish allowance, or by my bodily labour, than 
live in luxury on an income extorted by a course which obliterates 
every trace of religion from its practice, and makes the name of 
Christianity a cover for amniiaas which are abhorrent to its 
nature, and of which no age of the reformed faith furnishes the 
remotest trace of an example. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, you will believe, from what I have said, that 
all the Clergy are not friendly to tithes; — that they seek a 
respectable maintenance only, in exchange for their duties ; — that 
whether tithes came to us from Moses, or were borrowed from the 
priests of the ancient heathen worship by the first perverters of 
Christianity, and from them were bequeathed by Ethelwolf to the 
Roman Catholic Church, whence we inherited them at the Reforma- 
tion, it is not of the slightest moment. I trust Lord Grey will yet see 
things in a proper light. The Clergy will be happy to submit to 
any peaceful adjustment of a dispute which, if preceding Administra- 
tions had been in advance of the people, would never have been 
suffered to reach as far as it has unfortunately done. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN. 





THE SIMPKIN PAPERS. 
No. XII. 
CHOLERA,—SELF-EDUCATED POETRY. 
Dear Simpkin, 


A friend of mine in that extensive depository of gold-headed canes—the 
College of Physicians—has just sent me the annexed document. He was 
present, said nothing, but took down the dialogue. I put false names, 
because it would be ‘‘ too bad ” that the real ones should appear. 

There is a report current that at a late anti-reform dinner there was an 
alarm of cholera. A certain duke was attacked with sickness; and Lord 
Londonderry looked as blue as a washerwoman’s blue-bag. ass Pol 
thing came of it—the apprehension was groundless. The blue-stockings 
are in sad alarm about it. The colourmen keep their indigo and azure of 
all kinds in distant warehouses ;—blue-coats are leaving off ;—people are 
getting out of conceit with the navy ;—the Oxford Blues are kept in their 
barracks, as are the Artillery at Woolwich ; and every old woman 
thanks Heaven we have no blue skies—a species of gratitude she might 
a8 well decline showing in this climate at any season. Lastly, I fear the 
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doctors will look blue if you send to that rascally ‘* Metropolitan” ¢) 
enclosed paper. , 
Wishing you may live to die of a more agreeable disease, 


[ am, 
College of Physicians, Dear Simpkin, yours, &c. 
March 19, 1832. JAMES SPATULA, 


A CHOLERA CONSULTATION. 
Scene—College of Physicians. 


Dr. Castor seated,—deep in thought, his gold-headed cane at his nose. 
Enter Dr. Betony. 


Dr. Betony—Good morning, Doctor! any new cases of Cholera? 

Dr. Castor.—Two or three : — serious disease!—They are treating it 
very badly—they are bleeding for it—they are killing the people! | 
think it’s the old London complaint, nothing else, and they have made a 
mountain of a mole-hill. Madness!—folly! 

Dr. Betony.—Nothing like bleeding; reduce, reduce—take plenty of 
blood—stop the rage of the disease by reduction — promote liquefaction ; 
that is the mode recommended in Dr. C.’s book. 

Dr. Castor.—** Dr. C.’s book.”—Madness! ‘‘ Ine ver re ad a page 
inil, no re ver in tendit,” as the Latin has it. Can you reduce a unit—di- 
minish an atom—attenuate a skeleton? I think the complaint reduces 
the patient enough—I shall never bleed. Clear the prime vie—emulge 
the passages—irritate the surface—mercury. Avoid cold :—warm flannel, 
warm bran, warm baths, warm tea, warm brandy, warm water. 


Eater Dr. Dill. 


Dr. Dill.—Dreadtul cases of cholera! Sixteen at Marylebone work- 
house all struck down at once —true cholera;—all the right blue 
colour—saw them myself; administered opii pulveriz. Siij. camphore 
3vj. &c. hot bricks, and pitch cataplasms.—Saved all. 

Dr, Castor.—It should have been mercury, my dear Doctor; not cam- 
phor. 


Dr. Betony.—You should have bled, Doctor ; "tis a miracle you saved 
them. 


Enter Dr. Vomito. 


Dr. Vomito.—Just come from a case of cholera: a boy who had been ill 
of diarrhea for three weeks previously had the audacity to eat two or 


three cabbages and half a dozen pounds of rusty bacon, caught cholera. I 
saved him. 


All.—By what practice? 

Dr, Vomito.— By tartar emetic. 

All,—Ah! that is a new treatment. 

Dr, Betony.—1’d have bled. 

Dr. Castor.—1’d have administered mercury. 

Dr, jnil.—1'd have given opium. 

Dr, Vomito.—Oh, you must clear the stomach; then, if needful, pro- 
ceed to the intestines secundum artem. 

Dr. Betony.—1 thought the disease did all that—you should bleed. 

Dr, Castor.—Mercury will alone do. ; 

Dr. Dill.—Opium is the college mode—in orthodoxy alone is safety. 


Enter Dr. Caustic. 


Dr. Caustic —Why the Marylebone cholera cases are not cholera at all: 
Dr. Daun admits it. Dr. Russell deserves censure for presuming to !- 
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troduce them as such. Why, Dr. Dill, ‘* It is aether an atro phi ora colli 
casu sed,” to speak medicinally. 

All.— Dr. Dill easily cured them then, no wonder! 

Dr. Caustic.—Ot what they never had. They were poor girls exposed to 
a sewer, the nauseous efiluvia of which gave them colic—nothing more, 

All save Dill_—We thought the mode of restoration to a valetudinarian 
state, and the diminution of exacerbation, was not to be operated in real 
cholera by the exercise of the practice which Dr. Dill stated he had pur- 
sued. Yousee, Doctor, you were under a mistake. 

Dr, Dill—t still pursued the right course of treatment for cholera ; 
that is my argument, even if it were colic,—which I deny. 

Dr. Caustic.—No cholera : “ sie offa colli casure as i sit here,” Dr. Swift, 
de Doctoribus, to quote ; that is, you aided the intention of nature in the 
disease by assisting vomiting and purging: so far that was right. 

Dr, Dill—O, no, my dear Doctor, no—not so mad; my method is 
the quieting sedative practice. I administer opium largely, because I 
judge that nature would be quiet if she could. Vomiting and purging are 
the disease nature would subdue ; I stop them at once if I can. If it were 
colic, and not cholera, it is a very serious disorder. To quote your au- 
thority, Dr. Caustic, it is—‘*‘ ad ange rus casas ani,”’ 

Dr. Caustic.—Iindefensible practice, Dr. Dill. 

All but Dill—Quite in error, Dr. Dill. 


Enter Dr. Phlogistic. 


Dr. Phlogistic.—J ust quitted a sad case of cholera—a woman eating too 
freely of pickled salmon. Succeeded in saving her by the stimulating 
plan; made her swallow 3 oz. oil of turpentine, two pint tumblers of 
proof spirits, applied a red-hot iron to the spine, blisters to the breast, 
burning bricks to the feet, Cayenne-pepper to the nose, and phosphorus 
to the abdomen—operated a perfect cure. 

All.—It must have been by miracle, one should think. 

Dr. Phlogistic—Nature indicates stimulants. 


Enter Dr. Frigid. 


Dr. Frigid —Any new cases of cholera to day, Gentlemen? they are 
very scarce I find. I have as yet seen but two, and they cost me a drive 
of seven or eight miles: one to Rotherhithe, close to a filthy ditch ; the 
other to Battersea, ata nightman’s. 

_ All.—By what practice, Doctor? “ cantu tellus ?” as Paracelsus has 
it, 

Dr. Frigid —O, by letting the patients drink cold water as much as 
they pleased. I put ice to their bodies, and the day being frosty had the 
windows open ; I then evaporated ether upon their skins. The cold sys- 
tem is the thing—heat is destructive. 

All.—Astonishing! It might have been fatal. te 

Dr. Frigid —My only two cases were not so, “ t ts vert certa in, 


Enter Dr. Sombre. 


Dr. Sombre.—Gentlemen, the cholera will be more fatal than the small- 
pox ; I consider its contagious character fully established. 

All_—We do not think se. 

Dr, Betony.—I think it not at allcontagious. 

Dr. Castor.—I think it is not epidemic or contagious. 

Dr, Dill.—1 think it is only partially contagious. 

Dr. Vomito.—I think it would be contagious in hot weather. on 

Dr. Caustic—It think it is contagious when Fabrenheit is below ae 
tos Phlogistic.—1 think it is contagious when the thermometer 1s above 
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Dr. Frigid.—1 think it is an epidemic confined to damp, chill, un- 
wholesome sites near rivers. 

Dr. Sombre.—I think it is, as I have before observed, not only conta- 
gious but capable of being carried in the south-east wind all round the 
globe and back again. 


Enter Dr. Sage from behind a screen. 


Dr. Sage.—“ Well, Gentlemen, you have left no room for me to start a 
new opinion on this disease: climate has modified it here, under Divine 
Providence, and it seems to diminish fast amongst us, so that, as Spring 
comes on, I trust few cases will be left. That can never be a disease very 
fatal that takes off so few among the mass of the population; the Plague 
in 1665 took 50,000 from 500,000:—fear then is groundless. I see the 
deaths in London are less since cholera has been here than in the cor- 
responding months of the last year. Fearful as the disorder is to the 
individual—terrible as it is to nature where it occurs, in a national sense 
I trust it will not prove of moment. Consumption alone kills five or six 
hundred within the bills of mortality, while the cholera takes off three 
or four hundred: between seven or eight hundred only have, in the same 
time, had the disease ; of consumption, it is probable, all attacked have 
died. Inthe North, out of a range of scattered population exposed to 
the disease, of two millions and upwards, about 6100 have been attacked, 
and 1892 died, in six months. Now one in forty is the average perhaps 
of deaths in the usual course of nature in a year, and in that time would 
have been 25,000. Among the concentrated population of London the 
yearly bills of mortality are 26,000 and upwards, and many parishes are 
out of their limits: in a million and a half of people, in eight or nine 
weeks we have had only five hundred deaths,—many of them not from 
cholera at all, though so put down. Let us thank God, and not ourselves, 
or Mr. Perceval, who recommends starvation where we recommend good 
living. In this disease you are all right and all wrong, as the constitution 
of the patient, or the peculiar circumstances of the individual case, may 
chance tobe. We can only aid nature—we cannot cure disease : all your 
differing modes may be good in differing cases. As to contagion, or non- 
contagion, I cannot solve that question so easily; one thing, L believe, 
that it does not affect our conduct in the pursuit of our duty. Here, Gen- 
tlemen, you have the opinions of Simeon Sage, M.D.” (So saying, 
the doctor walked off, leaving his brethren in mute admiration of his 
good sense and eloquence, so much of which had not been heard in the 
college before from the day of its foundation.) 





No. XIII. 
Dear Simpkin, Riddle Hall, February 1, 1831. 


Dick Gosling, my gardener, is turned out a poet. He was detected a day 
or two since in the green-house in a fit of extraordinary abstraction. He 
had evidently been writing on a slate placed upon a flower-pot, his eye in 
‘a fine frenzy rolling,” when little Emma entered, and said, ‘* Dick Gosling 
—Dick Gosling!” The poor fellow stirred not, and seemed speechless. 
The poor child, alarmed, ran out of the house, and calling her brother; 
they ventured in again together. They found he had come to himself, 
and brought in the slate, from which I copied the following verses, In- 
scribed to the Horticultural Society. The Latin motto I added. I first 
thought of sending it to Mr. Southey for his next volume of Uneducated 
Poets; but then I reflected that delays are dangerous, and that this extra- 
ordinary genius might pine away and be lost to the world if suffered to 
bloom too long unseen. I pray you mark the apposite and felicitous me- 
taphors so connected with simple passion which appear in every stalza- 
Poets are indeed born, not begotten; I mean not made. In my vieW this 
is a wonderful production—but first we will have it:— 
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THE LOVE-SICK GARDENER. 


HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Hei mihi! quod nullis amor est medicabilis herbis.—Ovip. 





Aras! alas! it isa lass that works me lasting woe, 

And does the seeds of mischief in my harrow’d bosom sow ; 

Where they grow up to loathsome weeds, that rankle round my heart 
To choke the little lily joys that would unseen up-start— 
To choke the little lily joys that else would gladly rise, 

And peep at those bright sun-flowers—the cruel fair one’s eyes! 


My Mary, my sweet Rose-Mary, my little Mary-gold, 

For my love-apples wormwood gives, and on my warmth looks cold: 
All, all is cloud aud shade beneath the cypress of her frown, 

And the world is one huge watering-pot, my tender hopes to drown !— 
The world is one huge watering-pot, on my poor head to play, 

And make my woiul watery life one long St. Swithin’s day ! 


When I her haughty culture try, and seek return in kind, 

She yields me nothing, but declares me ‘ rakishly inclined :” 
Spades are no longer trumps with her, nor turn up now with fruit ; 
And when I urge my suit to her, she says ** I do not suit’’— 

And when I urge my suit to her, she jeers me with, ‘* Tis strange 
Your suit should such a habit be as will admit no change.” 


She scorns my suit, and says she is no Marigold for me— 

(Ah! were that suit a purse-suit, soon a Marry-gold she’d be! ) 
Yet when I offer to be off, my anger scarcely calm, 

She offers me her hand—so sweet as if *twere rubb’d with balm! 
She offers me ber hand, but not in earnest to be taken— 

No! like her fickle promises, ’tis only to be shaken ! 


Her lips, twin cherries, bloom and pout, but will no touch abide ; 

Her face is ** Venus’ looking-glass,” but ber heart is ‘* London Pride.” 
Oh! she the in-carnation is of outward charms all met ; 

The fairest rose, but ah! with thorns most guardedly beset— 

The fairest rose, the richest mint that ever yet was seen— 

Mint? Oh if she had been but mine, what a mine she would have been! 


’ 


My “ heart’s-ease” cannot ease my heart, nor “ thyme” my time help 
slay ; 

My hopes, like young buds, take their leaves—but take them quite 
away— 

While I; amid my garden-pots, ‘ stand pottering about” — 

In a seedy coat, and beard untrimm’d, and hat its crown without ; 

In a seedy coat, yet half unsewn, though cruelly so-so— . 

And I turn the depths up of my soul with a long and heavy * ho! 

“ All Aloes Day” for me draws near—the bitter time is nigh! 

Mary, at thy sweet-William’s fate wilt thou not grant a sigh yi . 

Such treatment in the ‘ cup ” of life is ‘* mar-jorum (not “* sweet’); 

I hem in throat ’ere swallowing it, and shudder but to see t— 

I hem in throat, and lock my arms—and soon (so horror says) S 

Those fate-fraught words shall link in one, and * hem-lock” end my 
days! 


D. G. 
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You see there is a vast deal ef wit—easy, natural, flowing wit, in this 
poem. Let me hear your opinion, and whether we should not get a 
volume out of him and publish. Pray send this specimen to the Metro- 
politan, or to Blackwood, that we may hear what is thought of it by the 
public. Miss Sheridan and Mr. Hood have at length met their mateh in 
anatural genius. For my own part! think it prodigious. I now en- 
close you a second specimen, somewhat satirical, but exhibiting the ver- 
satility of his talents. He subscribes ‘* Robin Hood’”’—Quite a child of 
nature, you see, in his ideas! 


TO MISS PUFF. 


O come, Miss Puff, if thee I thus may call, 
For some folks think thou ’rt not a-miss at all; 
O be not deafer 
To my prayer than zephyr ; 
(1’m sure thou’rt more congenial to my soul ;) 
Blow then my book, my little freighted bark, 
On to success, through daylight and through dark, 
Despite good sense or criticism’s growl, 
For thou canst vanquish e’en the critic’s howl. 


Thou Burlington-Street maid of ready sale, 
Lend me thy breath, re-gale me with a gale, 
Vouchsafe a new edition to bestow, 
Stifle the critic’s blow, 
Who’d dare to *‘ blow me up;”’ I do not like 
That kind of blowing, nor the blows that strike : 
Then mind what thou ’rt about, 
And if I get a blow, O be it a ** blow out!” 


Miss Puff, be as thou ’rt wont,—all spicy, juicy ; 
Favour me now, then by-and-bye I'll sluice ye, 
If you'll be kind, 
When I reach port, in something beyond porter— 
Perhaps with Madeira or with Teneriffe, 
If thou my voyage make swift, my passage shorter 
Than bibliopolist can wish it brief, 
And when my tankard by thy help is made 
Of plate instead of pewter— 
Which my muse thinks doth not exactly suit her, 
I'll give thee, dearest Putf, a serenade. 


O be propitious! then to thee I'll rear 

A wonder, not on its ‘** hind legs,” howe’er, 
Upon that favourite spot to thee so dear, 

That paradise of all the spots on dryland,— 
Thou, dearest, thou know’st where, 

Macassar’s, Colburn’s, Eady’s, ‘‘ Puffin Island!” 


Is there not genius here? the personification so exquisite, the 
metaphor-tropicality of the thing so well kept up! 
Ever, my dear Simpkin, yours most sincerely, 
G. St. GEORGE. 
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BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE METROPOLITAN. 


Sir,—In addressing you on the above subject, it is not my in- 
tention to say one word respecting the lately passed Bankruptey 
Act, except that whatever its perfections or imperfections may be— 
its destiny 1s to act a post-mortem part, or after acts of bankruptey 
have been committed. What I intend is to show that there is a 
possibility of bankruptcies being prevented’ ab initio by legis- 
lative measures, which would not at all interfere with the exis- 
tence of the present Act. 

My plan, which embraces two propositions, has for its objects the 
giving greater security to the credit-giver, and the placing upon a 
firm footing Confidence and Credit—two most essential requisites to 
the successful pursuit of commerce. 

The first proposition is to abolish arrest for debt altogether, 
which 1 hope to, be able to prove to be not only good in policy, but 
that it also accords with strict justice. 

Incarceration is a punishment and a disgrace: it is so considered 
in all the different relations of society ; and it is measured out to 
criminals of every description as a punishment. 

If misfortunes, arising from occurrences that are totally out of his 

wer to controul, place an unfortunate individual in a situation so 
as not to be able to pay his debts, he cannot be said to be in the 
situation of a person who has intentionally violated the law and 
become a criminal, and therefore to be punished. 

A person may be willing, but unable, to pay his debts, or 
he may be both willing and able to pay, and yet resist the payment 
upon just and reasonable, or supposed just and reasonable, grounds . 
surely under such circumstances a person cannot be said to deserve 
punishment. 

According to the maxims of all sound, but particularly of 
English law, every individual is considered innocent until found 
guilty, and consequently no one ought to be punished until he is 
proved to deserve it. 

A criminal is first tried before he is punished ; but an unfortunate 
debtor, who is no criminal, is sent to prison, not only without a trial, 
but at the will and caprice of any one, be he a creditor or not. 

A person accused of some unlawful act has the opportunit 
afforded him of clearing himself within twenty-four hours, and, if 
successful, is immediately liberated ; not so the already miserable 
debtor,—he must go to prison, or find bail, which is as bad, whether 
he owes the debt or not, or whether he is able to pay or not. 

Therefore upon maxims of law and justice alone, independently 
of other reasons, a man ought not to be incarcerated for debt, unless 
it has been proved that he has obtained credit under such pre- 
tences that the credit-giver, although he may have used all that 
caution which a man ought to use, was notwithstanding deceived by 
them. It is one of the many anomalies of English law, that a man 
getting into debt with the most barefaced fraudulent intention, if he 
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has but ingenuity enough, escapes that punishment which the unfor- 
tunate but honest-intentioned debtor undergoes. 

It may not be out of place to stop here tor a moment and to ask, 
What is the end in view of arresting a debtor? Is it to recover a 
creditor’s claim? Why! it is seldom that creditors in general suc- 
ceed by such a step — I am not referring to isolated cases. Is it 
to serve as a warning to others? It has not diminished credit and 
credit -taking ; on the contrary, the number of arresis multiply. What 
then is the object aimed at? Is it to secure confidence and credit ? 
Nothing can be more fallacious. What! a man risk his property 
upon the prospect that he can ultimately have the debtor's person ! 

The creditor’s security ought to be the knowledge he has of the 
individual to whom he intends giving credit,—of his character, and of 
his means. No man that gives credit thinks that he would be com- 
pelled to incarcerate his debtor, for if he had such an idea he 
would not give credit. It will be said that if a credit-giver is 
so free from all suspicion, it is the more necessary to protect him. 
Without stopping to investigate whether it is the business of the le- 
gislature, or not, to give such protection, —L answer, provide him with 
something better to rely upon than the debtor’s body. Again, is the 
object in view to enable the insolvent, by undergoing incarceration, 
to be relieved from the power of all his creditors? Would it not be 
better to leave the debtor, under some surveillance of one or more of 
his creditors, to his free exertions to pay his debts; which, if he is 
honest, he is sure to do if his mind becomes relieved from the horrible 
prospect of an incarceration ? 

If it is humane and politic to relieve the debtor from the power 
of his creditors, why not deprive the latter at once of that 
power,—why degrade the unfortunate sufferer first ? Could he not 
be thus relieved without that waste of time, of health, and those ex- 
penses which he can ill spare, and without the breaking bis spirits? 

It is true that not in every case does a creditor make use of the 
power which the law gives him; but does the law in any other in- 
stance trust to the discretion of private individuals, where the liberty 
and prosperity of the subject may be placed in jeopardy? ‘Then why 
should it be allowed here ;—is there no such a thing as a violent or 
revengeful creditor ? 

It happens not often, if ever, that persons, when exercising a 
power that is given them for their individual benefit, reflect on 
the consequences likely to follow such an act. The creditor, 
in making use of his power to arrest his debtor, does not con- 
sider that by so doing he increases both his inability and liability to 
pay, and narrows the prospect of his own claim and those of his 
creditors being paid at all. = 

Another anomaly in the English law is, that it actually justifies 
giving of preferences as to payments in one instance, while it 
punishes them in others. Ifa creditor threatens his debtor with an 
arrest, or actually does arrest him, the latter is justified in giving 
him a preference, to the evident injury of all his other creditors; but 
if done from his own free-accord, it is illegal. Now two or three cre- 
ditors can, by such a process, sweep away the whole of the assets, 
and leave nothing to the remainder. 
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A benefit of great value would further be conferred upon mankind 
by doing away the arrest for debt; namely, it would diminish the 
number of those harpies, of whom several hundreds are annually let 
loose upon the public, who feed upon the misery of the unfortunate - 
and the infatuated creditor who allows himself to be cajoled by 
them into a prosecution has, after all, to pay their extortions. 

My next proposition is :— 

To make the publishing of an insolvent’s name in the Gazette a 
meager 7 fraudulent yore and a warning to the public to 
beware of such a person; and also for not complvine wi ‘ol- 
a ia tg plying with the fol 

The history of every person who is ultimately compelled to appear 
in the Gazeite is in most cases the same. When he first finds him- 
self not going on smoothly, as regards money-watters, he flatters him- 
self with the hope of its being only temporary. His feelings of honour 
and integrity revolt at the very idea of his being in the situation of 
an insolvent, and he cannot bring himself to believe in the possibility 
of such a siiuation as regards himself: even bis wonted periodical ex- 
amination of his aflairs is, under such agitated feelings, put off, in 
order not to encounter the realization of what his reason tells him is 
the probable cause oi bis difficulties—namely, insolvency. In order to 
avoid the catastrophe, he goes on trying to right himself until his ma- 
terials are nearly exhausted ; then despairing, and in order to relieve 
himself from his agonies of mind, and from his bodily sufferings, oc- 
casioned by them, he at lasts consents to become a bankrupt. A 


timely communication with his ereditors,! after the first discovery of 
his difliculties, would have saved the creditors the greatest part of 


their property, and the debtor the disgrace and the painful reflection 
of having his name branded as a bankrupt by means of the official 
Gazette, — a term than which nothing can be more reproachful and 
humiliating to an upright mind. Perhaps the fear of an arrest may 
be added to the causes of his not disclosing his situation to his 
creditors, 

A man, if once disgraced by imprisonment, or by his name 
appearing in the Gazette, is lost to himself: his energies, his conti- 
dence in himself, are gone; his high feelings of honour become 
blunted ; all the qualities that give an impulse to his exertions are 
vanished; he feels himself not the same man: his mind, from the 
harassing it has undergone in his endeavours to keep his name clear 
from such a stigma, becomes enervated ; he fancies himself an object 
of reproach in the eyes of every one he meets. As an honest and 
honourable-minded man, he will give up every thing he possesses to 
his creditors ; and if he has no relation who regards him, or is able 
to assist him, he is totally lost. For who will assist the fallen man! 
—least of all, those who have shared his hospitality, or to whom in 
prosperous times he has shown kindnesses. Witness the numberless 
persons who perambulate the environs of the Royal Exchange and 
other places, without decent clothing, without perhaps being capable 
of procuring a meal; and yet not long ago these very persons were 
comfortable and easy. Had they not acted honestly, and given 
every thing up, they would not have become deserted. 
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I think I thus satisfactorily show not only the impolicy or use- 
lessness, but also the injustice, of arresting for debt; and likewise 
the uselessness of the present proceedings in bankruptcy cases. These 
proceedings are meant to have the effect of protecting the creditor's 
property in the hands of a debtor, whereas there are daily proofs 
given of the contrary ; and not only that the creditor loses all, but 
that the bankrupt himself, if he is honest, becomes a pauper. 

I therefore suggest the following regulations, or rather outlines of 
regulations : the details, as it is obvious, are not required here, 

But before I state these regulations, it will not be foreign to the 
matter here treated of to observe that habits of expenditure, which a 
person has contracted during a period of prosperity, are very seldom 
discontinued after the means that permitted such habits have ceased. 
Most people fancy that reducing their expenditure to their present 
means would lower them in the estimation of those from whom they 
have hitherto received great marks of respect, and, as they imagined, 
proofs of friendship. In general they are right; for people now are 
only regarded according to the outside appearance they are enabled 
to make: and I think that this propensity to outward show at the 
expense of others cannot be better operated against than by compel- 
ling every person liable to the Bankrupt Laws to be acquainted with 
his means, and to regulate his expenditure accordingly. 

I should therefore propose to compel, by legislative enactments, 
every person liable to the Bankruptcy Laws to keep regular books ; 
at least in such a manner that a statement of his affairs may with 
facility be made out from them. 

That he should balance his books periodically. 

That the moment he finds himself in pecuniary embarrassment, 
and discovers a deficiency in his means to meet every demand upon 
him, he is to apply to an official assignee, and lay a statement 
of his affairs, with a list of his creditors, before him; and from 
that moment he must abstain, on pain of punishment, from incurring 
fresh debts, except for necessaries of life, which, when thus con- 
tracted, ought all to be paid in full. 

That as soon as the official assignee has gone through the state- 
ment, he is to give, privately, notice to each of the creditors to meet 
the insolvent; and, having laid his statement before them, it is to 
be left to them in what way to settle with the insolvent : and, as the 
power of arresting would be done away with, and the insol- 
vent has not done any thing deserving of punishment, matters 
would soon be settled ; but care should be taken that the insolvent 
has a certain portion of the assets allowed him, with which to begin 
the world again. If he is successful and able, it should be made 
incumbent upon him to pay his creditors in full; and, for that pur- 
pose, power should be given to the official assignee from time to time 
to inspect his books. Of course, in speaking of what the official 
assignee is to do, it is meant under the sanction of superior authority. 

The advantages to be derived from some such regulations would 
be,— 

First ; the insolvent could not, for the purpose of putting off the 
evil hour, go on wasting his resources, to the great prejudice of his 
creditors and himself. 


Secondly ; it would compel every person liable to the Bankruptey 
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Laws, not only to keep regular books,—the want, or pretended want 

of which has often screened a fraudulent person from being punished, 
—but it forces him at the same time to balance them periodically, 
and thus make himselt acquainted with the state of his affairs. Not 
keeping regular books, or such as could with facility supply the 
means of making out a statement, as also not balancing them perio- 
dically without assigning a good reason, should subject him to 
insertion in the Gazette. 

Thirdly; it will establish that wholesome confidence without 
which no commerce can be carried on: it will secure to the creditor 
a larger dividend, with the expectation of being ultimately paid in 
full; and will provide the insolvent with a fund which he can legally 

SSeSS. 

Fourthly; it will accustom people to regulate their expenditure 
according to their means, by being compelled to look into the state 
of their affairs oftener than they would otherwise do. 

Fifthly ; by allowing the insolvent to become, as it were, a par- 
taker in his assets, it will be a stimulus to leave them as large as he 
possibly can, and will make it unnecessary for him to provide for 
himself in a clandestine and dishonest manner, 

Thus will confidence and credit be fixed, and commerce flourish ; 
people will find a delight in being honest, industrious, and frugal ; 
and honour will again visit the trading interest. 

J. F. 


cee Ce ee 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN TRELAND. 


“Quel est donc l'objet de vos colléges, de vos académies, de tant de fonda- 
tions savantes’? Est-ce de donner le change au peuple, d’altérer sa raison d’avance, 
de ’empécher d’aller au vrai? Professeurs de mensonge, est-ce pour abuser, que 
vous feignez d’instruire? Comme ces brigands qui mettent des fanaux sur les 
écueils, vous l’éclairez pour le perdre.””—Rovssravu, Lettre a M. de Beaumont, 


THE quotation which stands at the head of this Paper will suggest 
to the Englishman a rather long train of facts and reflections, which 
would serve as a fit introduction to the remarks we are about to com- 
mit to paper; and it will spare the inconvenience of a more ample 
statement, for which due space is wanting. Englishmen of all 
classes have learnt to distrust the education afforded by public 
functionaries ; and the working classes have gone the length of pro- 
viding themselves, at their own cost, with such instruction as they 
feel themselves especially to want. In Ireland, neither the means 
nor the desire for this last species of education subsist ; and the 
people are mainly dependent for even primary instruction, as for 
almost every thing else, on the governing caste. It is therefore by 
so much the more necessary to watch with an appropriate jealousy 
the quality of the intellectual food which is offered to the people of 
that country, and to scrutinize the motives by which those are influ- 
enced who are charged with its dispensation. To this examina- 
tion, the questions asked by Rousseau afford a useful clue; and 
the reader is requested to bear them in mind as he proceeds with the 
subject. | . 

In any disputed matter, there is nothing like setting the parties 
to talk, in order to get at the truth. The French jurisprudence, 
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which is not quite so nice as our own as to its means of investigation, 
makes the prisoner narrate his own version of the criminal transaction 
for which he is arrested, and explain the manner in which he has 
been mixed up with it, and has become an object of suspicion: and 
it is rare, indeed, that a few questions arising out of his tale do not 
involve him, if really guilty, in such inextricable contradictions as 
ultimately lead to a satisfactory conviction. So likewise, om the 
admissions of political and religious disputants, it is easy, when they 
have disputed and written their fill, to extract the real object 45 
which they are moved, and to catch a glimpse of that which each 
party is most anxious to keep out of evidence. Thus it has hap- 
pened in the current disputes concerning Irish education,—the parties 
have talked for themselves much and long; and if the people will 
make use of the light thus afforded, and examine the subject as its 
importance requires, they will discover that their interests are not 
precisely the body of Patroclus that has brought on the fray. 

The idea of a ministerial interference with popular education in 
Ireland is not new. From the period of the Reformation, a strong 
desire was manifested (hen perhaps not an unreasonable. one) of 
rendering it an instrument for converting Catholics to the State reli- 
gion. Accordingly, the College of Dublin was founded and opened 
for the avowed purposes of Protestant education ; and every clergy- 
man was bound by oath, on induction into his living, to keep, or 
cause to be kept, a school—of course Protestant. At a later period, 
the charter schools were established, and again the Foundling Hos- 
pital brought up the children committed to its care exclusively in the 
Protestant faith, These, and other similar pieces of State machinery, 
were eventually found to be insufficient for the proposed end. They 
were, nothwithstanding, suffered to continue in action through a 
spirit of routine; but the idea lost its novelty; other cares occupied 
the Government; all further effort to convert was remitted ; and for 
a long series of years the Catholic population were left, as far as 
education was concerned, to find their way to heaven as best they 
might. As yet the Saints ‘‘ were not;” and the stall-fed pluralists 
of the Establishment of those days troubled their heads very little 
concerning their parishioners, as long as they continued solvent, and 
paid their tithes with the desirable punctuality. 

In the mean time, the people did the best they could for them- 
selves. Learning was a sort of hereditary taste with them; and so 
much of it as the hedge schools could dispense was afforded at a 
sufficiently cheap rate to disseminate it much more widely, than 
might have been expected from the general circumstances of the 
country. The Catholic clergy also used their influence, and gave 
their personal service to the same end. The demand for education, 
however, was not general, and the supply perhaps was fully equal 
to it. But in the lapse of time, population and poverty increasing 
together, such resources became gradually less and less efficient ; and 
the mass of the agricultural classes was almost universally left with- 
out even elementary instruction. Coincidently with this change, the 
people under the goading sense of severe suffering gave way to such 
persevering acts of violence, and became so inordinately unruly, that 
all the force of Tory high pressure Government could not restrain 
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them. The governing classes, thus compelled, began to turn their 
attention from the means of repression to the causes of discontent : 
and it required no great examination to discover these causes in a 
common deficiency both of bodily and of mental nourishment. To 
supply the former was not an easy matter, to afford the latter was a 
readier task. The fruits of the earth the Tories coveted for them- 
selves ; but they felt little occasion for ‘ sound learning and religious 
education.” Of that they had enough, and to spare; and they set 
about bestowing the supertluous commodity upon the people, in the 
hope that it would make them more contentedly bear their privations 
in the other particular. A cry was accordingly raised that the Lrish 
were poor, because they were idle, profligate, and ignorant; and 
that they were troublesome because they were poor. Some system of 
national education was loudly called for ; parliamentary commissions 
of inquiry were appointed, and made their reports; and ultimately 
the Kildare-iStreet Society was adopted as the engine through which 
the blessings of a, b, c, should be bestowed on the starving kerns, 
The Kildare-Street Society was in its origin a voluntary associa- 
tion for promoting education, in which the Protestant and biblical 
parties prevailed almost to the exclusion of Catholics, who might 
indeed subscribe their money, if they chose to do so, but had no 
adequate share in the management of affairs. It might seem strange 
that such an agency should have been selected for educating a Catho- 
lic population ; but Protestant ascendancy was then the order of the 
day; and it was not difficult to mystify a Protestant Parliament on 
this point. In the very outset of this business, it was properly deci- 
ded that to educate Catholics and Protestants separately was not 
the happiest means of bringing them up to a manhood of concord and 
peace. Instruction in common was therefore adopted ; and if nothing 
but the interest of the people had been contemplated in their in- 
struction, nothing could have been easier than to arrange every thing 
aVaimable, and to the satisfaction of all parties. This, most unfor- 
tunately, was not the scope of the Kildare-Street Society, nor 
perhaps of their employers. Proselytism was the object of the 
former ; and the latter saw in education a principle of passive obe- 
dience, and consequently viewed it only in connexion with so much 
of religious dogma as favours that result. Religion has ever been 
made to enter as an essential part of education, both by Catholic and 
Protestant; and both were alike desirous that it should be so consi- 
dered; but then, how could religious instruction be given in common 
to two bodies, who hate each other’s respective tenets with all the 
accustomed cordiality of sectarian jealousy ? This was the knotty 
point to settle. It never occurred that primary instruction in reading 
and writing is no otherwise connected with religion, than it 1s with 
any other branch of knowledge,—namely as a means to an end : and 
that there is no more reason why theology should be taught in the ele- 
mentary schools, than chemistry or the mathematics. rhe utility of 
thus mixing up dogmas with the alphabet is, indeed, so much the 
less, because theology, unlike law, physic, and the other prime neces- 


saries of life, has its train of functionaries, all highly paid expressly 
for teaching its doctrine. Tt never seems to have en 
minds, that while the national schoolmasters were flogging “ 
by the vis a tergo, into their little disciples, the Catholic prie 
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be urged by his own pecuniary interests, and the Protestant parson 
by rivalry and shame, to give to their respective flocks adequate 
religious instruction ; and consequently it was determined that every 
distinct letter should be washed down with a spiritual draught, and 
that certain professors of the ecclesiastical materia medica should be 
set to compound a mixture that should be equally palatable to both 
Catholic and Protestant. The fear of God, and the greater outlines 
of revelation, it is generally imagined, cannot be inculeated toy 
early: and if this were all, no difficulty could have arisen in ar- 
ranging a text-book such as both sects must approve of ; but more than 
this was intended; and concerning that more, neither party could be 
satisfied without alarming the other. 

‘*Timeo Danaos” had long been the maxim of the Catholics in 
all their intercourse with their Protestant masters; and the antece- 
dents of the Kildare-Street Society, before it was adopted as the 
fountain head of national education, were not calculated to allay 
this doubting spirit. ‘The Biblical sect had arisen to a considerable 
head in Ireland, and it found adherents principally among the most 
extravagant Orangemen. A difliculty therefore arose at starting, 
which sprang out of the determination of this sect to introduce the 
indiscriminate reading of the Bible, as a sine qud non into the na- 
tional schools. Now this practice was so notoriously contrary to the 
tenets and usages of the Catholic Church, (founded upon reasons which 
ought to be respected, even when not otherwise satisfactory,) that 
the very attempt to inforce it was evidence at once of an Hectoring 
spirit, and of a fanatical zeal for proselytism. It was in vain that 
the Kildare-Street Society abjured the desire to make the schools 
an instrument of conversion. The component members of that 
society had too openly and injudiciously pursued the ‘* New Re- 
formation ” in their individual persons, to permit of mistake. The 
Catholic clergy took the alarm. ‘To surrender the point, was to sur- 
render the whole matter in dispute with the Protestants. They 
therefore, when foiled in their efforts to prevent the practice, 
placed the schools under clerical interdiction ; their flocks withdrew 
their children, and the scheme of Parliamentary education was com- 
pletely stultified and rendered abortive at a blow. In vain did the 
Government consult the bishops of the two Churches; in vain was a 
copious and judicious selection from the Scriptures drawn up,! which 
the Catholics on their part agreed to accept: no amicable arrange- 
ment was suffered to be completed ; and the nation continued to 
pay large annual sums for a purpose which a little knot of sec- 
tarians were thus permitted to defeat. 

Thus then did the matter stand till the Whigs came into office; 
when they immediately proceeded to act in the only way which 
remained for them to pursue. They appointed a new commission, 
compounded of more malleable materials than the Kildare-Street 
Society afforded,—which society they most wisely and judiciously 
stripped of the grant it had so mismanaged; and things have at 
length been put in a train, which ought to enable the Government 
to instruct its subjects of all religious denominations without exciting 
the fears of any. 


— 





' By Mr. Blake, the chief remembrancer, a liberal-minded Catholic, much and 
deservedly trusted by the then Government. 
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Such being a plain statement of the facts of the case, it is a no 
less profitable than pleasant amusement, which we recommend to our 
readers, to go over the sayings and doings of the opponents of the 
new system, (which is in reality no new system at all, but only an 
improved attempt to complete the plans which the preceding Mi- 
nistries had not been able to execute, )—and to collect out of their 
own mouths the actual motives by which they are instigated, and 
the little occasion the people of any sect, creed, or party, have to 
favour their attempts. 

The principal averments of intention put forth by the biblicals on 
this subject are two: first, that they are anxious to instruct the 
people ;—and next, that the people should read the Bible. Now, 
nothing is more clear than that the Catholics will not receive in- 
struction upon the terms they propose ; and consequently, that not 
learning to read at all, they are not within the most distant proba- 
bility of ever reading their Bible. The conduct of the biblicals, and 
their obstinate resistance to the measures of the education commis- 
sioners, are therefore in direct contradiction to their own decla- 
rations. What then is to be concluded from their proceedings? 
Why, that they are not really moved by any such motives, but act 
from an unchristian desire to insult their Catholic brethren, and to 
persecute with the severest moral torture the dissentients from their 
own narrow creed. ‘The Catholics may or may not act properly in 
withholding the Scriptures from the indiscriminate perusal! of chil- 
dren ;' but the biblicals have no more right to force them, directly 
or indirectly, to violate this their rule, than the Catholics would 
have to compel the biblicals to observe it in their own persons. ‘The 
King’s subjects of all religious denominations are, or ought to be, 
equal before the law; and to make the national education, paid for 
out of the public purse, an instrument of sectarian violence, is an 
injustice too flagrant to be longer tolerated. But the secret inten- 
tions of the opponents of the commissioners are placed still further 
beyond doubt, by the rage, malignity, and the calumnies with which 
these meekest of Christians pursue their object. It is not in the 
interests of religion that the present outcry is raised, but in that of 
the accursed ascendancy, which has so long been the disgrace and 
the bane of the British empire. The zeal manifested by the bib- 
lical is purely political; and it coincides with hostility to reform 
very naturally, since both are alike directed to the establishment of 
the supremacy of the few, and the subjection of the many. The 
existing clamour for the Bible is meant to oust Lord Grey ; it Is so 
understood by the people of Ireland, it is almost openly avowed to be 
so by the faction. It has nothing in it of a Christian character ; it 1s 
not even controlled by the dictates of morality, or the usages of civi- 
lized warfare. The tomahawk and the scalping-knife are its wea- 
pons, and the most scandalous mendacity its favourite figure, It is 
our wish to speak of all religious professions with respect, but we 
will not suffer religion to be made a tool without rebuke; and a 
strong feeling of duty to our readers compels us to assert our con- 
Viction that never was truth more knowingly and unblushingly vio- 
lated, than in the reiterated averment that the new commissioners 








' The author of this paper once heard a class of little urchins, in a Lancasterian 
school, conning the story of David and Uriah’s wife for a reading lesson ' - 
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are taking the Bible from the hands of the Protestant youth. The 
fact is not so; nor is there any ground upon which a rational beine 
should so understand it. It is a deliberate, wilful misrepresentation, 
begotten in party rage, and uttered in a total oblivion of all religious 
or moral obligation. We do not say that all who utter the cry know 
it to be false, —we are too well aware how easily men credit what 
flatters their ruling passion; but that the notion was put forth in 
malice, and not in credulity, is our solemn belief. Every thing that 
men could do is done by the commissioners! to give the Bible the 
fairest eventual chance of a general and complete perusal. As Lord 
Plunkett justly observed in the House, the charge of mutilating the 
Scriptures is equally unfounded. There is no more mutilation in the 
selections made for the use of the national schools, than in those of 
our own Liturgy ; and unless the biblicals mean that the scholars 
should read the whole Bible at once, and nothing but the Bible at 
all, their assertions are altogether baseless and unworthy of atten- 
tion. The proceedings at Exeter Hall will have given the English 
reader some idea of the spirit and temper with which this dispute is 
conducted in Ireland; and, if we are not mistaken, will satisfy the 
public that parties so acting have no claim to the respect and for- 
bearance due to honest error. If under the Christian dispensation 
every man is answerable with his soul’s safety for the correctness of 
his faith, it is high time that such violent and unmeasured inter- 
ference with the creeds of others should be taken for what it is—an 
impertinent and unwarrantable intrusion. It is high time that no 
one sect shall longer be permitted to arrogate to itself a monopoly of 
truth, and to pass off the worst passions of human nature as a zeal 
for religion: it is time that men should cease to be taken on their 
own word for religious, more than for moral, character; and that 
their Christianity, like their honesty, shall be decided, not by their 
grimaces, but by their acts. 

The biblical intrigue is, however, but a mere episode in the his- 
tory of Irish education ; and it derives its chicf importance from its 
accidental connexion with politics, and as a part of the machinery 
directed to the defeat of the great imperial question of Reform. 
The system of instruction adopted by the commissioners, however 
well suited to the views and objects of the Ministry with whom it 
originated, seems to us extremely deficient in those particulars of 
which the Irish require to be most immediately informed. It is a 
subject well worthy of examination, how far mere literary, moral, 
and religious instruction can have a sensible influence over a popu- 
lation too poor to buy books, and too much harassed by worldly 
cares to listen to their teachers, and to ‘ behave like good boys 
and be quiet,” merely because they are told that it is their duty to 
do so. In the order of social developement, the acquirement of a 
competent abundance of the means of existence takes precedence of 
the desire for knowledge. In the denuded and helpless state in 
which the Irish peasant exists, he has no use for reading and wrl- 
ting; and itis to be presumed that a large portion of the persons 








' ‘Iwo days are proposed to be set apart for the separate instruction of Catholics 
and Protestants in their respective religious faith, besides the Gospel instruction 
which can be given to them in common on the other days. It will therefore be the 
fault of the Protestant clergy if their flocks have not the fullest use of the S¢emP- 
tures. We are really ashamed to dwell upon such palpable truths. 
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educated at the national schools will soon forget what they have 
learned, for want of practice. Wealth and ease, by establishing 
more complex social relations, and increasing the sphere of industry, 
first originate the necessity for records of transactions, and eveate a 
demand for the knowledge of reading and writing, as the means of 
making and employing them. No nation that has been sorely dis- 
tressed for the means of subsistence ever made much progress in 
diffused instruction; and without an improvement in the condition 
of the people it will be impossible to give them a taste for mere 
literature. 

In breaking through the vicious circle of poverty, ignorance, 
and crime, in which Lrishmen now ‘‘ move and have their being,”’ 
the point of attack is by no means an object of indifference. It may 
be easier to begin with ignorance, in as much as to contend with 
that requires little pecuniary sacrifice from the governing classes ; 
but to do so is a violation of the order of nature, and there can be 
but little hope of its ultimate success. To teach with effect the 
ingenuas artes que non sinunt esse feros, it is necessary that the 
scholar should feel a real, substantial, and tangible interest in the 
results of his labour. 

Great and almost marvellous exertions have of late years been 
made by the Catholic clergy to promote the literary education of 
their flocks, and the Protestant poor have had the full benefit of 
the national schools; but the taste for literature has not received a 
corresponding developement, and education as yet has served only 
to aliment popular discontent. The overladen ass is only more vi- 
cious and unmanageable than before. It puts down its head, and 
lifts its heels, with such obstinate ferocity, as has forced its lay and 
clerical proprietors to keep their own proper persons at a most 
respectful distance. Instead of reading catechisms and learning their 
duty to ‘‘ their spiritual pastors and masters,” Lrishmen will read 
the «* Pilot” and the ‘* Morning Register,” the “* Warder” and the 
“ Mail,” with the various edifying broad sheets which report Mr. 
O'Connell's *§ grand speeches,” the proceedings of tithe or of Orange 
meetings, Newtonbarry trials, and the like inflammable matter, —"* all 
for the small charge of one halfpenny.” Instead of studying the 
peaceful arts, they will peruse nothing but party politics; and 
hewspaper writers, in order to live by their press, pepper up to the 
public taste, and teach that all the national ills proceed from Go- 
vernment alone, that economical views are unworthy of a thought, 
and that nothing will do substantial good but what would be equi- 
valent to a revolution. Such has hitherto been the result of national 
education, and such probably it will long continue. For this, how- 
ever, the Whigs are not to be blamed. The plan, which is essen- 
tially a Tory plan, and has all the errors peculiar to parental (7) 
schemes for keeping the people in perpetual pupillage, is the inhe- 
ritance, not their choice. Lord Brougham, for instance, must know 
better than to credit its efficacy. It is not such instruction that he 
offers to the English poor through the pamphlets of the Useful 
Knowledge Society ; and though he would doubtless feel that those 
pamphlets would not meet the wants of an Irish population, he 

April, 1832.—voL. 111. NO, XI. lie 
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would be equally desirous of affording them the proper instruction 
they require, if party malice or public prejudice did not stand in the 
way of his benevolence. 

The first lessons of which the Irish poor are in urgent need are 
purely physical. They require to be taught the means of rendering 
their too limited resources more available, and of applying their 
energetic but rude industry to a better purpose. There are a thou- 
sand, and a thousand points of domestic economy, of which the Irish 
farmer and labourer are ignorant ; the knowledge of which, while it 
would benefit their temporal condition, would insensibly lead them 
to the love and practice of order. Rational (that is, physical) views 
of their rights and obligations as citizens, and of the bearing of con- 
duct upon happiness, might be inculcated with a better hope of suc- 
cess than any thing that could be gained by barren dogmas. Lessons 
on the value of time, on the comfort and physical good of tempe- 
rance, on the first steps to extorting capital from a pinched and nar- 
row income, might be taught from the cradle.‘ Above all, literary 
education should be uniformly combined with female housewifery, 
with practical agriculture, and instructions in the manipulations of 
trades and manufactures. Lord Downshire, if we are rightly in- 
formed, and other gentlemen in the North, have attempted (though 
to a limited extent only) the establishment of agricultural schools, 
which have been found highly beneficial. Even the very deficiency 
of capital, which would prevent handicraft instruction from being 
rendered available to the general developement of trade, would oc- 
casion an incidental advantage from this species of instruction ; since 
it causes many things to be done at home, and renders the labourer 
dependent on himself for many comforts for his family, which he 
is too poor to purchase. A national education conducted in this 
spirit would prove the best assistant to the moral and _ religious 
instructor, while it would possess the decided benefit of redeeming 
the Government from that imputation, under which it labours, of 
educating only for party purposes. In the actual condition of the 
Irish mind, it is scarcely possible to give any religious instruction 
which is not converted to superstitious and to sectarian results. 
The great substratum of rational morality, and a reasonable idea of 
the Divine Being and of human nature, is wanting, on which to 
build a correct theory of natural or of revealed religion ;—and 
‘“‘ herein the patient must administer to himself: all that Govern- 
ment can do is to favour the causes which spontaneously develope 
such an intellectual condition. The Irish of all denominations and 
classes are, at present, drunk with what it is the fashion to call 
religion ;—would it were really and in charity religion |! Sectarian 
rivalry has made the subject a monomania, and the total absence ot 
temporal ease among the lower classes has given even an unhealthy 
preponderancy to spiritual concerns, which tends not to ‘* peace on 
earth, and good-will towards man.” The low Orangeman and the 
Terry Alt are both eminently religious characters in that perverted 
sense in which religion is universally understood throughout the 
island ; and even the general hostility to tithe has arisen to the full 


——— 





' Such as Franklin gave the Americans, with great general effect. 
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as much in theological Quixotism, as in pecuniary interest. On 
these grounds, we maintain that religious instruction is incompatible 
with the full developement of the system of elementary national 
schools, which might much more usefully confine themselves to 
attempting the improvement of morals: and if the clergy, whose 
bounden duty it is to teach religion, are not to be trusted, the labour 
should be committed to other functionaries, acting apart and at 
distinct seasons from the education commissioners. All this, how- 
ever, we are aware is perfectly Utopian. There are too many pre- 


judices and too many interests opposed to the truth, to permit the 


honestest Ministry to pursue it with an uncompromising rigour. Re- 
ligious instruction is the fashionable panacea for all political ills ; 
and they who should so use their common sense on the subject would 
be persecuted as madmen or as infidels. But independently of reli- 
gious considerations, our conscientious belief is, that until the people 
shall re-acquire an interest in the soil they cultivate, all education 
systems will alike disappoint the hopes of their founders; for, till a 
middle class shall spring up to set examples of order and decency, 
such as can be followed by the lower classes, no moral or political 
amelioration can take place in the sentiments and habits of the poor 
of Ireland. Hitherto, we hold that a factitious and empirical edu- 
cation has only done mischief in Ireland, and has added fuel to the 
mass of burning discontent which threatens to reduce society to its 
primitive elements. It has given the people a keener sense of the 
wrongs under which they labour ; but it has not, and it cannot, en- 
lighten them as to the best means of redress. The march towards 
anarchy is daily increasing in velocity. ‘Tithes are already abated 
by force, and the same force will soon be directed against rent,— 
not, as it is said, because both stand upon the same ground of right, 
but because the people are equally divested of any interest whatever 
in the maintenance of either. An agrarian revolt is at hand, which 
can only be averted by the proprietors themselves, by a combined 
exertion on their part to put the cultivator upon some tolerable foot- 
ing of ease, give to labour a living profit, and interest the poor in 
the maintenance of order. A direct and open hostility exists be- 
tween the two extremes of rich and poor, who are brought into a 
close and deadly contact. No feeling of mutual charity subsists on 
either side ; and till this anti-social relationship is changed, no spe- 
cies of property will be long together secure. In this state of things, 
laws are wholly inoperative to good. It is the customs of the coun- 
try that require change. Legislative or Ministerial intervention Is 
utterly inadequate to redress this giant ill ; and if the proprietors will 
not serve themselves, they will soon be divested of all further 
care and property in the land. When the labourer shall be allowed 
his hire and derive a decent subsistence from his toil, (if indeed 
such a consummation may yet be hoped,) then, and then only, will 
there be a rational expectation of benefit from any national scheme 
of education: most heartily and most earnestly we pray, that this 
may not refer the whole question ad Gracas kalendas. - 
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ULTRA POPINJAY, ESQ., TO HIS SISTER BRIDGET, 
AT ALDBOROUGH. 


Dear Bippy,—I ’ve just taken paper and ink, 
To tell you, my Love, what I hear, see, and think, 
Though I have not much news I call good to convey, 
For we’ve had ’mongst us Tories the Devil to pay. 
You know all our friends who lay claim to nous 
Are call’d ‘* moderate Tories ” in the Parliament-house ; 
Like the Sepoys in India—a caste made for fighting, 
Not with powder, but paradox startling and biting, 
While we Ultras look on, having small skill in speaking ; 
Some can’t come it at all, few get further than squeaking ; 
And when, like Lord Blayney, they can speak their desire, 
They jump from the frying-pan into the fire.' 
But they proffer the real substantial support, 
The seats for the bottoms, the cue for the sport. 
They back them, and train them, to sentiments true, 
To handle the mauleys,? and mill® till all’s blue. 
Thus they rise into consequence, manage the nation, 
We Ultras their viceroys in snug occultation. 
Now nought is more just, if they rise to be great, 
They should bow in all things to the lords of their fate ; 
Who must know how to rule, being purest in blood, 
(When they know their own sires, *) full as old as the flood, 
(And frailties maternal, )—but I won't be a bore, 
Since ancestry’s wisdom, you know, and much more— 
And the wits of all mortals, dear Biddy, must be 
As the scale of their rent-roll and pedigree. 
Right-zealous our party has ever been known, 
To conserve the nation® in sweets of our own, 
The monarch to frost o’er with sugar and candy, 
And the Church and the State keep like cherries in brandy. 


We've just open’d a shop, alias Club, if you will, 
To make State conserves and the old Tory pill. 
Nigh Waterloo Place we have chosen a spot, 

To mingle our nostrums in cold, warm, or hot, 
Under Stuart de Rothsay—conserve of pensions, 
Of boroughs and bribery, rich Ultra inventions,— 
Such as penal-law comfits, Orange-Yeomanry drops, 
Soft Castlereagh buns, and sweet Pitt lollypops ; 
Ellenborough makes Madeleines, fair and enticing, 
Which Westmorland after gives old Tory spicing ; 
Carnarvon and Scarlett, midst splutter and jakes, 
Will furnish us daily two ‘* turnover-cakes ; ” 








' The Newspapers have published his Lordship’s unhappy speech, and still more 
unfortunate explanation, which made the matter worse—Es 7) wip ék Kamvov. 

? From the Latin malleus, a hammer—to mall, or maul, or pummel—term pug! 
listic.— Vide Scroceins’s Giossary. ; . 

? To mill—to pound. Mr. Moore in his ‘Memorial’? has not explained this 
word, though the learned world is indebted to him for so many pugi-scholastc 
illustrations : it comes from “An he should have stated. , 

* «It is a wise son who knows his own father,’’ says the adage ; how much wiser 
he who knows his own fathers ! 

* The Ultras advocate “ conservation,” or preserving the State from corrup: 
tion, by the sweets of borough traffic and bribery. In their vocabulary ‘reform 
is corruption. They remind one of Dennis, ‘‘ the more cost they were al, au the 
more sweets they bestowed upon them, the more their conserves stunk. 
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Sugden works at “ puff-paste,” Ultra sweetmeats to cover 


Which Peel stamps with the names of himself and his brother. 


We shall make the best pickles that ever were known, 
To preserve sweet the country, and coddle the throne, 
Old Eldon will be master-baker in trust, 

For he understands how to make most of a crust. 

The Bishops will run candied saints in a mould, 

And Kenyon besprinkle them over with gold. 

At pension-conserves Londonderry ’s quite handy, 

And Winchelsea prime at Kent cherries in brandy. 

Lord Wynford is good at Siberian crab, 

And Aberdeen makes gooseberry-fool thick and slab. 

To bishop a full pot, ' take Wellington’s name, 

To make ** Parliament-cakes,” give us Newcastle’s fame ; 
Our Irish seed-cake my friend Dawson will find, 

And Beresford furnish the Waterford kind : 

But I must not go further—W hat place I shall fill 

In the business, dear Biddy, 1 know not, until 

All the matter ’s arranged for thus ** saving” the nation— 
O there’s nothing like pickling and conservation ! 


Our usages old ’tis a crime to defame, 
And—what is yet worse—rob us all of our game: 
For the Whigs—those base vermin— crept into our cellar, 
Where the monarch was long with us Tories a dweller, 
And threatened to raise up a vile revolution, 
To ravish that blessing our true Constitution 
Away from our filial, disinterested care— 
O would they but leave matters just as they were! 
But our moderate Tories have shown signs of turning ; 


If they should, you'll guess where I shall wish they were burning. 


But I fear, my dear Biddy, you’d rather I'd tell 

Of the routes and the balls, of the beaux and the belles.— 
You'll excuse me, for old things have vanished away, 
The new are the Cholera, Reform, and Lord Grey. 


I’ve said I had terrible tidings to tell— 
That Irishman Plunkett has beaten too well 
Our friend Londonderry, whom all now look shy on, 
Though in mind and in body acknowledged a lion ;— 
A wit among Lords, and a sage I must own, 
Not the deepest exactly that ever was known ; 
But we call him our Hector, his attacks are gigantic, 
And largely he talks like Lord Punch in the antic. — 
‘* Standing prostrate” ? before him (so said his relation) 
Full soon had his foe been,—but then, botheration, 
He drew down upon him the Lords in a host, 
By his capsicum temper quite spoiling the roast ; 
And next to his marrow-bones, hat in his hand— 
For not Cesar himself against numbers could stand. 
But vengeance he gain’d, for he took to the throne 
The ’prentices’ Derry petition :—** Och hone, 
‘‘ Please your Majesty, turn out the Whigs and reform, 
‘* Our Lord Londonderry make cozy and warm 
‘* With office or pension—your own fathers son : 
‘* Should ’nt keep such a Solomon idle—we ve done ! 
The King merely said, just to make his heart glad, 


, 
r . S ” ’ P a 
‘** Your advisers, my Lord, are but young '"—— twas ** too bad. 





2 Londonderry-family phraseology. 
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Next my Lord wrote the ‘‘ Times,” and was quite ‘‘ charm’d,” he said 
That the paper sells well: now what man Tory-bred | 
Would say so to a journal deep-loaded with crimes, 
Which all give admission are ‘‘ signs of the Times.” 


I went to the Levee, dear sister ; *twas gay, 
Such feathers and furbelows whisking away. 
The King look’d quite well, my Lord Eldon was there, 
The pious Lord Roden, and Buckingham’s heir ; 
The first, asin duty bound, never omitting 
To squeeze out a tear for his old age befitting, ' 
For he cries, poor old baby, to get.back anew 
The time of proscriptions and year ninety-two ; 
And vows that no job were by him ever done, 
Because no reversion’s yet fall’n to his son. 
As to Roden—he poked out his piety’s toes, 
And his zeal proselytish, before the King’s nose ; 
Yet I fear on the whole we poor Tories look’d queer, 
Our faces seem’d longer than usual, my dear ; 
For boroughs are tottering at a discount, far down,— 
We shall perish with them, with us Britain’s renown. 
Not Perceval’s groans will avail us, I fear ; 
Nor his Fast, though he fast upon plaice till next year. 


You ’ve heard of the cholera, dear Biddy ; such works— 
The physicians, all rampant, are fighting like Turks ; 
Some contending the thing is no foreigner here, 
Others swearing ‘tis Russian, or comes from Cashmere. 
For my part I think the disease is less vexing 
Than the orders and doings of the doctors perplexing. 
If poor little girls peck too much at a route, 
That their stomachs but ache, cries the Board, with a shout, 
‘** *Tis cholera! rub them—their noses are blue— 
Put them down on the lists, they ’ve the cholera true.”’ ? 
Small beer ’s to be shunn’d, so the small brewers curse ; 
No more cabbage is eaten, so the gardeners swear worse ; 
The pork-butchers’ wives o’er their spare-ribs are weeping ; 
O’er the fishmongers’ stock is putridity creeping. 
From bubble and squeak, his eyes blinded with tears, 
The hungry apprentice is sent by his fears. 
All such things are forbidden ; for cholera lies, 
Like a snake, in all fish, herbs, garden-greens, and pork-pies. 
To the hospital yesterday, hey-day and pother, 
A female was hurried—and soon was a mother! 
An old man, who eat too much liver and bacon, 
Was dosed for the cholera till life was outshaken! 
They will say you are dead,—aye, and swear to it too,— 
Asking, ‘* Who must know best, they, the doctors, or you! 
So I seldom go out except down to the House, 
Then keep back in my cab, sitting still as a mouse. 


—— 





' Lord Eldon’s tears are as precious things to him as to Thurlow—he feeling with 
his predecessor, Onuop vap: OnAes ums: thus they are not the “ sad unhelpful 
teurs ’’ of Shakspeare. ; “th 

_? Actually fact : sixteen poor girls, in Marylebone Workhouse, being seized with 
sickness from the opening of a sewer near them,—having, moreover, had a present 
of sixpence a-head to buy gingerbread the day before, after a twelvemonth 8 aoe} 
from such good things,—-were put in the lists as cholera cases ! The proo 
that John Bull is never governed by reason in these matters, and is either pac 
struck or fool-hardy, was never more clearly shown. As to the Boards, they = 
boards with a vengeance. One should think the public alarm was not great enous” 
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I fear we shall all die of varying opinion, 

And screech-owls and doctors share London’s dominion. 
O! would that the Whigs could thus meet dissolution, 
Then we should conserve still our ¢rue Constitution. 


Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby, some say, are trimming — 
We scarce now can tell if we’re sinking or swimming ; 
They ’re ** moderates,” they say, reform demi-shouters,— 
{ like not such gentry, give me out-and-outers. 

Thus I fear in our Denmark some State-prop is rotten, 
They else true ascendancy ne’er had forgotten. 

Dawson almost fell into hysterics, not quite, 

At the news, and poor Sibthorpe look’d vacant and white. 
Vyvyan, fresh from the copper-mines, put on its hue, 
And Peel at the news took red cholera ! —not blue. 
Sturges Bourne deepest pale and then yellow by turns, 
As if going to the ‘* bourne whence no traveller returns ;”’ 
While Jolliffe the huntsman was quite at a fault, 

And Newcastle’s Duke like Lord Dilldam by Galt. 

Mr. Baring as though no more loans would appear, 

And Bankes as if snivelling o’er Corfe Castle's bier. 
Even Perceval look’d as if fasts were no more, 

And he’d give half his plaice’ for a feast to the poor. 

The Orangemen look’d, in their impotence, sage, 

And Cumberland’s Duke curl’d his whiskers with rage. 
What we Tories shall be, if we’re beaten, Heaven knows, 
Unless mince-meat and carrion for radical crows. 


I’ve not yet made a speech, for my ‘* rhetoric ’’ I wait— 
{ trust it will come ere the day be too late. 
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You shall hear how I'll rub down the Whigs, my Sweet-hearty, 


Croker spirits me on—he ’s the soul of our party. 

His wit isa man-trap, and, when it is sprung, 

Like pepper it stings e’en its own father’s tongue. 

Though sometimes, ’tis true, "twill not fluently glide, 

But sticks where it is and stings nothing beside. 

He said to me :—** Haste with your * rhetoric,’ for fear 
** Its absence should cost our own partisans dear ; 

** And it come with the Michaelmas daisies too late, . 
‘* For its want poor old England may meet with her fate.” 
How kind of him! Then he advised me to share 

With Wetherell or Dawson, who ’ve plenty to spare. 

But I cannot tell how, for my soul! and that ’s flat— 

Ask the vicar to write me the ‘“ how” this and that ; 

For we Tories shall never put down revolution, 

Unless we to school go and learn elocution. . 

I’m for hiring grim Irving with his ‘* unknown ”’ palaverous ; 


Then, with Wetherell, we ’d soon make the Whigs look cadaverous, 


One day I determined to try an emetic, 
Which I heard a receipt was in way sympathetic ; 
Yet it brought me few words for a Parliament show,— 
A simple ‘* Oh, dear!” and a sonorous ** Oh! oh! 
These I’d master’d already : with Hunt on his feet 
I’ve used them so often, in them I’m complete. 

Do ask all about it of Dr. Portswallow— _ 

I long for my ‘‘ rhetoric” to beat the Whigs hollow. 





' «« Put him to choler straight.” —SHaksPEaRE, 

2 See Galt’s happy satire on the Tories 
“« The Member,” &c. 

> Quere—Plaice or Place ?—Prieten’s Devt. 
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Some Terrible Letters from Scotland, 


I attempted a speech in my chamber last night,— 
The poker for Speaker in a chair, bolt upright, 
My nightcap upon it served well for a wig: 
I began as I ought: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,’’—quite big,— 
‘* J think that the honourable gentleman there, 
** On the opposite bed ”—bench I mean, I declare— 
*« Ts out of all order, because—yes, because 
‘* He says nothing—yes—no—regarding these laws : 
“ And therefore, nevertheless—because I—I—I—” 
Here I fell o’er the hog’s-tub right into the sty ; 
And look’d round my chamber, so blest to be there, 
Where no one could shrug up his shoulders or stare. 
Thus I see for my ‘* rhetoric”? I longer must wait: 
"Tis distressing, dear Biddy ; yet you know fate is fate. 
And now, Love, farewell till a luckier day, 
From your loving frére, 

Uttra Popinjay. 


P.S. I trust all the votes in the borough are well? 
Tell Slice the attorney our houses to sell. 
What an Ajax is Dawson in combat forensic ! 
Only think! he’s made Plunkett the Chancellor again sick, 
With long lists of places bestow’d on relations. 
Quite dreadful to hear in this poorest of nations, 
How the Whigs love sinecures, places, and pensions ; 
How they wound our high feelings by their sordid pretensions. 
We pension and place ever spurn’d, as all who 
That are patriots in truth, for their country would do. 
Yet, folks say, in Dawson the thing was not pretty,— 
*Twas the fish-kettle calling the frying-pan smutty ; 
That before he tries playing such parts on the scene, 
His own and his family’s hands should be clean. 
But their services all they ’ve obtain’d have outrun,— 
So immense none can tell them—My postscript is done. 


SOME TERRIBLE LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Dear Sir,—As I knew you once, and think you will remember 
me,—TI having wrought on your farm for some months with William 
Colins that summer that Burke was hanged,—I am going to write 
you on a great and trying misfortune that has befallen to myself, and 
hope you will publish it, before you leave London, for the benefit of 
all those concerned. 

You must know that T have served the last three years with Mr. 
Kemp, miller, of Troughlin ; and my post was to drive two carts, 
sometimes with corn to Dalkeith market, and sometimes with flour- 
meal to all the bakers in Musselburgh and the towns round about. 
I did not like this very well; for I often thought to myself, if I 
should take that terrible Cholera Morbus, what was to become of 
me, as T had no home to go to, and nobody would let me within their 
coor, This constant fright did me ill, for it gave my constitution a 
shake: and IT noticed, whenever I looked in my little shaving-glass, 
that my face was grown shilpit and white, and blue about the mouth ; 
and T grew more frightened than ever. 
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Well, there was one day that I was at Musselburgh with flour; 
and when I was there the burials were going by me as thick as droves 
of Highland cattle ; and 1 thought L sometimes felt a saur as if the 
air had thickened around my face. It is all over with me now, 
thought I, for I have breathed the Cholera! But when I told this 
to Davison, the baker’s man, he only laughed at me, which was 
very ungracious and cruel in him; for before TL got home I felt my- 
self manifestly affected, and knew not what to do. 

When I came into the kitchen, there was none in it but Mary 
Douglas: she was my sweetheart like, and we had settled to be 
married. ‘* Mary, Tam not well at all to-night,” said I, “and 1 
am afraid L am taking that deadly Cholera Morbus.” 

‘| hope in God that is not the case!” said Mary, letting the 
tongs fall out of her hand; ‘* but we are all in the Almighty’s hands, 
and he may do with us as seemeth good in his sight.” 

She had not well repeated this sweet, pious submission, before I fell 
a-retching most terribly, and the pains within were much the same 
as if you had thrust seven or eight red-hot pokers through my sto- 
mach. ‘* Mary, Lam very ill,” said I, ** and I well know Mr. 
Kemp will not let me abide here.” 

** Nay, that he will not,” said she; ‘ for he has not dared to 
come in contact with you for weeks past: but, rather than you 
should be hurried off to an hospital, if you think you could walk to 
my mother’s, | will go with you, and assist you.” 

** Alas! 1 cannot walk a step at present,” said [; ‘ but the 
horses are both standing yoked in the carts at the stable-door, as I 
was unable to loose them.” In a few minutes she had me in a cart, 
and drove me to her mother’s cot, where I was put to bed, and con- 
tinued very ill. There was never any trouble in this world like it : 
to be roasted in a fire, or chipped all to pieces with a butcher’s knife, 
is nothing to it. Mary soon had a doctor at me, who bled me terri. 
bly, as if I had been a bullock, and gave me great doses of some- 
thing, which I suppose was laudanum ; but neither of them did me 
any good: I grew worse and worse, and wished heartily that 1 were 
dead. 

But now the rest of the adjoining cotters rose in a body, and in- 
sisted on turning me out. Is it not strange, Sir, that this most 
horrible of all pestilences should deprive others, not only of natural 
feeling, but of reason? T could make no resistance although they 
had fling me over the dunghill, as they threatened to do; but the 
two women acted with great decision, and dared them to touch me 
or any one in their house. They needed not have been so frightened ; 
for no one durst have touched me more than if IT had been an adder or 
a snake. Mary, and her mother, old Margaret, did all that they 
could for me : they bathed the pit of my stomach with warm camo- 
mile, and rubbed my limbs and hands with hard cloths, shedding 
many tears over me; but the chillness of death had settled on my 
limbs and arms, and all the blood in my body had retreated to tts 
conquered citadel; and a little before daylight I died. | 

For fear of burying me alive, and for fear of any violence being 
done to my body by the affrighted neighbours, the two women con- 
cealed my death; but poor Mary took the sheets, which had been 
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bought for her bridal bed, and made them into dead-clothes for me - 
and in the afternoon the doctor arrived, and gave charges that | 
should be coffined and buried without loss of time. At this order 
Mary wept abundantly, but there was no alternative ; for the doctor 
ordered a coffin to be made with all expedition at the wright’s, as he 
went by, and carried the news through the parish, that poor An- 
drew, the miller’s man, had died of a most malignant Cholera. 

The next morning very early, Johnie, the elder, came up with the 
coffin, his nose plugged with tobacco, and his mouth having a strong 
smell of whisky ; and, in spite of all Mary’s entreaties, nailed me in 
the coffin. Now, Sir, this was quite terrible; for all the while | 
had a sort of half-consciousness of what was going on, yet had not 
power to move a muscle of my whole frame. I was certain that my 
soul had not departed quite away, although my body was seized 
with this sudden torpor, and refused to act. It was a sort of dream, 
out of which I was struggling to awake, but could not; and I felt as 
if a fall on the floor, or a sudden jerk of any kind, would once more 
set my blood a-flowing, and restore animation, I heard my beloved 
Mary Douglas weeping and lamenting over me, and expressing a 
wish that, if it were not for the dreadfulness of the distemper, that she 
had shared my fate. I felt her putting the robes of death on me, 
and tying the napkin round my face ; and, O, how my spirit longed 
to embrace and comfort her! I had great hopes that the joiner’s 
hammer would awake me; but he only used it very slightly, and 
wrought with an inefficient screw-driver : yet I have an impression 
that if any human eye had then seen me, I should have been shiver- 
ing; for the dread of being buried alive, and struggling to death in 
a deep grave below the mould, was awful in the extreme! 

The wright was no sooner fairly gone, than Mary unscrewed the 
lid, and took it half off, letting it lie along the coffin on one side. 
O, how I wished that she would tumble me out on the floor, or dash 
a pail of water on me! but she did neither, and there L lay, still a 
sensitive corpse. I determined, however, to make one desperate 
effort, before they got me laid into the grave. 

But between those who are bound together by the sacred ties of 
love, there is, | believe, a sort of electrical sympathy, even in a state 
of insensibility. At the still hour of midnight, as Mary and her 
mother were sitting reading a chapter of the New Testament, my 
beloved all at once uttered a piercing shriek,—her mother having 
fallen down motionless, and apparently lifeless. That heart-rending 
shriek awakened me from the sleep of death !—I sat up in the coflin, 
and the lid rattled on the floor. Was there ever such a scene in a 
cottage at midnight? I think never in this island. Mary shrieked 
again, and fainted, falling down motionless across her mother's feet. 
These shrieks, which were hardly earthly, brought in John Brunton 
and John Sword, who came rushing forward towards the women, to 
reader them some assistance ; but when they looked towards the bed, 
and saw me sitting in my winding-sheet, struggling in the coffin, they 
simultaneously uttered a howl of distraction and betook them to their 
heels. Brunton fainted, and fell over the threshold, where he lay 
groaning till trailed away by his neighbour. 

My ancles and knees being tied together with tapes, and my 
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wrists bound to my sides, which you know is the custom here, | 
could not for a while get them extricated, to remove the napkin from 
my face, and must have presented a very awful appearance to the 
two men. Debilitated as I was, I struggled on, and in my efforts 
overturned the coflin, and, falling down upon the floor, my face 
struck against the flags, which stunned me, and my nose gushed out 
blood abundantly. I was still utterly helpless; and when the two 
women began to recover, there was I lying wallowing and struggling 
in my bloody sheet. 1 wonder that my poor Mary did not lose her 
reason that night; and I am sure she would, had she not received 
supernatural strength of mind from Heaven. On recovering from 
her swoon, she ran out, and called at every door and window in 
the hamlet; but not one would enter the cottage of the plague. 
Before she got me divested of my stained grave-clothes and put to 
bed, her mother was writhing in the Cholera, her mild countenance 
changed into the appearance of withered clay, and her hands and 


feet as if they had been boiled. It is amazing that the people of 


London should mock at the fears of their brethren for this terrible 
and anomalous plague ; for though it begins with the hues and horrors 
of death, it is far more frightful than death itself; and it is impossible 
for any family or community to be too much on their guard against 
its baleful influence. Old Margaret died at nine next morning ; and 
what could I think but that | had been her murderer, having brought 
infection to her homely and healthy dwelling? and the calamity will 
hang as a weight on my heart for ever. She was put into my collin, 
and hurried away to interment; and I had no doubt that she would 
come alive again below the earth ;—but the supposition is too horrible 
to cherish ! 

For my part, as far as I can remember, I did not suffer any 
more pain, but then I felt as if I had been pounded in a mill,— 
powerless, selfish, and insensible. 1 could not have remembered 
aught of the funeral, had it not been that my Mary wept incessantly, 
and begged of the people that they would suffer the body of her 
parent to remain in the house for one night; but they would not 
listen to her, saying that they dared not disobey the general order, 
and even for her own sake it was necessary the body should be 
removed, 

Our cottage stood in the middle of a long row of labourers’ houses, 
all of the same description; and the day after the funeral of old 
Margaret, there were three people in the cottage next to ours seized 
with the distemper, and one of them died. It went through every 
one of the cottages in that direction, but all those in the other end of 
the row escaped. On the Monday of the following week my poor 
Mary fell down in it, having, like myself and her mother, been 
seized with it in its worst form; and in a little time ber visage and 
proportions were so completely changed, that I could not believe 
they were those of my beloved. 1 fora long time foolishly imagined 
that she was removed from me, and a demon had taken her place ; 
but reason at length resumed her sway and convinced me of my error, 
There was no one to wait on or assist Mary but me, and I was so 
feeble I could not do her justice: 1 did all that I was able, how- 
ever; and the doctor gave me hopes that she would recover. She 
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soon grew so ill, and her pangs, writhings, and contortions, became 
so terrible, that I wished her dead :—yes, I prayed that death would 
come and release her! but it was from a conviction that she would 
revive again, and that I should be able to wake her from the sleep of 
death. 1 did not conceive my own revival as any thing supernatural, 
but that which might occur to every one who was suddenly cut off 
by the plague of Cholera ; and J prayed that my dear woman would 
die. She remained quite sensible; and, taking my hand, she 
squeezed it and said, ‘* Do you really wish me dead, Andrew?” | 
could make no reply ; but she continued to hold my hand, and 
added, ** Then you will not need to wish for it long. O Lord, thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven!” 

She repeated this last sentence in a whisper, and spoke no more, 
for the icy chillness had by this time reached the region of the heart; 
and she expired as in a drowsy slumber. Having no doubts of her 
revival I did not give the alarm of her death, but continued my 
exertions to restore animation. When the doctor arrived he was 
wroth with me, and laughed me to scorn, ordering the body to be 
directly laid out by matrons, preparatory for the funeral ; and that 
night he sent two hired nurses for the purpose. They performed their 
task ; but | would in no wise suffer the body to be coflined after what 
had happened to myself, until I saw the farthest. [ watched her 
night a day, continuing my efforts to the annoyance of my neigh- 
bours until the third day, and then they would allow it no longer; 
but, despite all my entreaties, they took my beloved from me, 
nailed her in the coflin, and buried her; and now I am deprived of 
all I loved and valued in this world, and my existence is a burden 
1 cannot bear, as [ must always consider myself accessary to the 
deaths of those two valuable women. 

The worst thing of all to suffer is the dreadful apprehension that 
they would come alive again below the earth, which I cannot get 
quit of ; and though I tried to watch Mary’s grave, I was so feeble 
and far-spent, that I could not but always fall asleep on it. There 
being funerals coming every day, when the people saw me lying on 
the grave with my spade beside me, they thought I had gone quite 
deranged, and, pitying me, they, half by force, took me away ; but no 
one offered me an asylum in his house, for they called me the man 
that was dead and risen again, and shunned me as a being scarcely 
of this earth. 

Still the thought that Mary would come alive haunts me,—a 
terror which has probably been engendered within me by the cir- 
cumstances attending my own singular resuscitation. And even so 
late as the second night after her decease, as 1 was watching over 
her with prayers and tears, | heard a slight gurgling in her throat, 
as if she had been going to speak: there was also, | thought, a 
movement about the breast, and one of the veins of the neck started 
three or four times. How my heart leaped for joy as I breathed my 
warm breath into her cold lips! but movement there was no more. 
And now, Sir, if you publish this letter, let it be with an admonition 
for people to be on their guard when their friends are suddenly 
cut off by this most frightful of all diseases, for it is no joke to be 
buried alive. ; 


[have likewise heard it stated, that one boy fell a-kicking the 
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coffin on his way to the grave, who is still living and life-like, and 
that a girl, as the doctors were cutting her up, threw herself off the 
table. 1 cannot vouch for the truth of these singular and cruel inei- 
dents, although I heard them related as facts; but with regard to my 
own case there can be no dispute. 

It does a great deal of ill to the constitution to be too frightened 
for this scourge of God; but temerity is madness, and caution pru- 
dence : for this may be depended on, that it is as infectious as fire. 
But then, when fire is set to the mountain, it is only such parts of its 
surface as are covered with decayed garbage that is combustible, while 
over the green and healthy parts of the mountain the flame has no 
power ; and any other reasoning than this is worse than insanity. 

For my part, | have been very hardly used, there having been few 
harder cases than my own. In Lothian every one shunned me ; and 
the constables stopped me on the road, and would not even suffer me 
to leave the county,—the terror of infection is so great. So dreadful 
are the impressions of fear on some minds, that it has caused a 
number of people both in Scotland and England to hang themselves, 
or otherwise deprive themselves of life, as the only sure way of 
escaping its agontes. 

Finding myself without a home and without employment, I made 


my escape over the tops of the Lammermuirs, keeping out of sight of 


any public road, and by that means escaped into ‘Teviotdale, where | 
changed my name to Ker, and am now working at day-labour in the 
town of Roxburgh, and on the farms around; and though my name 


was Clapperton when Ll wrought with you, | must now sign myself 


your humble servant, 
ANDREW KER, 


[The next is in some degree different, thongh likewise narrating 
very grievous circumstances. It is written by the mate of The Jane 
Hamilton of Port Glasgow. ] 


Sir,—I now sit down to give you the dismal account of the arri- 
val of the Cholera in the west of Scotland. 1 sent it a month ago to 
a friend in London, to put into the newspapers, but it never appeared ; 
so if you think it worth while, you may publish it. But if there be 
any paper or periodical that Campbell or Galt is connected with, } 
would rather it were sent to one of them, as they are both acquain- 
tances and old schoolfellows, and will remember me very well. 

Well then, Sir, you must know that in our passage from Riga to 
Liverpool, in January, we were attacked by very squally weather 
off the western coast of Scotland, and were obliged to put into one 
of those interminable narrow bays denominated lochs, in Argyleshire, 
where we cast anchor on very bad ground, 

I cannot aver that our ship was perfectly clean, for we lost one 
fine old fellow by the way, and several others were very bad ; so I 
was sent off to a mining or fishing village, to procure some medicine 
and fresh meat. Our captain had an immensely large black New- 
foundland dog, whose name was Oakum, and who always attached 
himself to me, and followed me; but that day he chance dl not to go 
ashore with mc. Some time afterwards, some of the sailors going on 
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shore to play themselves, Oakum went with them, and coming on 
the scent of my track he followed it. Now the natives had some 
way heard that the Cholera was come with the ship ; but so little did 
they conceive what it was, that they were nothing afraid of coming 
in contact with me. 

The village grocer, draper, hatter, and apothecary, had no medicines 
on hand, save Glauber's salts, and of these he had two corn-sacks 
full. I bought some; and while I was standing and _bargainin 
about the price of a pig, I beheld a terrible commotion in the village: 
the men were stripped, and running as for a race; and the women 
were screaming and running after them, some of them having a child on 
their backs, and one below each arm, while the Gaelic was poured and 
shouted from every tongue. ‘‘ What is it? What in the world is it ?” 
said I to the merchant, who had a little broken English. ‘* Oh, she 
pe tat tam bhaist te Collara Mor,” said he; and away he ran with 
the rest. 

It so happened that one Donald M‘Coll was going down the 
coast on some errand, and meeting with Oakum with his broad 
gilded collar about his neck, he instantly knew who he was; and, 
alarmed beyond expression, he took to his heels, threw off his coat and 
bonnet and ran, giving the alarm all the way as he went; and men, 
women, and children, betook them to flight into the recesses of the 
mountains, where they lay peeping over the rocks and the heath, 
watching the progress of this <lestroying angel. 

Honest Oekim wa#all the while chopping out of one cottage into 
another, enjoying the scraps exceedingly, which the people had left 
behind them in their haste. Yea, so well satisfied was he with his 
adventure, that he did not return until after dark, so that the High- 
landers did not know he had returned at all. The people had not 
returned to their houses when we came away. 

But the most singular circumstance is yet to relate. On our return 
to the Clyde from Liverpool, where we rode quarantine, we learnt 
that the Cholera Morbus had actually broken out in that village,—at 
least a most inveterate diarrhea, accompanied with excessive pains 
and vomiting, which carried off a number of the inhabitants ; but, the 
glen being greatly overstocked, they were not much missed. Such 
a thing as Cholera Morbus or sending for a doctor never en- 
tered their heads, but a terrible consumption of the merchant's 
Glauber’s salts ensued ; and when no more could be done for their 
friends, they buried them, and then there was no more about it. 
Whether the disease was communicated to them by the dog, by my- 
self, by the fright, or the heat they got in running, I cannot deter- 
mine; but it is certain the place suffered severely. They themselves 
alleged as the cause, their having ‘‘ peen raiter, and te raiter too 
heafy on te herring and pot-hato.” It was from thence that the 
disease was emaiiniieea to Kirkintilloch by a single individual. 


Oakum continues in perfect health; but was obliged to undergo 


fumigation and a bath, by way of quarantine, which he took highly 
amiss, 


l am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER M‘ALISTER. 
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{The next is the most hideous letter of all. We wish the writer 
may be quite in his right mind. But save in a little improvement 
in the orthography and grammar, we shall give it in his own words. ] 


Sir,—Although I sent the following narrative to an Edinburgh 
newspaper, with the editor of which I was well acquainted ; yet he 
refused to give it publicity, on the ground that it was only a dream 
of the imagination : but if a man cannot be believed in what he hears 
and sees, what is he to be believed in? Therefore, as [ am told that 
you have great influence with the printers in London, I will thank 
you to get this printed ; and if you can get me a trifle for it, so much 
the better. 

[ am a poor journeyman tradesman in the town of Fisherrow, and I 
always boarded with my mother and two sisters, who were all in the 
trade ;? but my mother was rather fond of gossiping and visiting, and 
liked to get adram now and then. So when that awful plague 
of Cholera came on us for the punishment of our sins, my mother 
would be running to every one that was affected; and people were 
very glad of her assistance, and would be giving her drams and little 
presents ; and for all that my sisters and I could say to her,she would 
not be hindered. 

‘* Mother,” said I to her, one night, “ gin ye winna leave aff 
rinning to infectit houses this gate, L’ll be obliged to gang away an’ 
leave ye an’ shift for mysel’ some gate else ; an’ my sisters shall 
gang away an’ leave ye too. Do ye no consider, that ye are ex- 
posing the whole o’ your family to the most terrible of deaths; an’ if 
ye should bring infection among us, an’ lose us a’, how will ye 
answer to God for it?” 

‘¢ Hout, Jamie, my man, ye make aye sic a wark about naething !”’ 
quoth she ; ‘*‘ 1 am sure ye ken an’ believe that we are a’ in our 
Maker’s hand, and that he can defend us frae destruction that walk- 
eth at noonday, and from the pestilence that stealeth in by night ?” 

‘‘T allow that, mother,” quoth 1; ‘I dinna misbelieve in an 
overruling Providence. But in the present instance, you are taking 
up an adder, and trusting in Providence that the serpent winna sting 
you and yours to death.” ’ 

“Tush! Away wi’ your grand similitudes, Jamie,” said she; ‘* ye 
were aye ower-learned for me. L’ll tell ye what I believe. It 1s, 
that if we be to take the disease an’ dee in it, we'll take the disease 
an’ dee in it; and if it is otherwise ordained, we ll neither take it 
nor dee in it: for my part, I ken fu’ weel that I'll no be smittit, for 
the wee drap drink, whilk ye ken I always take in great moderation, 
will keep me frae taking the infection ; an’ if ye keep yoursels a’ tight 
an’ clean, as ye hae done, the angel o’ Egypt will still pass by your 
door an’ hurt you not.” 

‘* T wot weel,” said my sister Jane, ‘‘ I expect every day to be my 
last, for my mither will take nae body’s advice but her ain, An’ weel 
do I ken that if I take it I’Il dee in it. I hae the awfu’est dreams 
about it! 1 dreamed the last night that I dee’d o’ the plague, an’ | 
thought I set my head out o’ the cauld grave at midnight, an’ saw the 
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ghosts of a’ the Cholera fok gaun trailing about the kirk-yard wi’ their 
white withered faces an’ their glazed een; an’ I thought I crap out 
0’ my grave an’ took away my mother and brother to see them, an’ 
I had some kind o’ impression that I left Annie there behind me.” 

‘«O! for mercy’s sake, haud your tongue, lassie,” cried Annie; “ I 
declare ye gar a’ my flesh creep to hear you. It is nae that I’m 
ony feard for death in ony other way but that. But the fearsome 
an’ loathsome sufferings, an’ the fearsome looks gars a’ ane’s heart 
grue to think o’. An’ yet our mither rins the hale day frae ane to 
anither, and seems to take a pleasure in witnessing their eries, their 
writhings, and contortions. I wonder what kind o’ heart she has, 
but it fears me it canna be a right ane.” 

My poor dear sister Annie! she fell down in the Cholera the next 
day, and was a corpse before midnight; and, three days after, her 
sister followed her to the kirk-yard, where their new graves rise side 
by side thegither among many more. ‘To describe their sufferings is 
out of my power, for the thoughts of them turns me giddy, so that I 
lose the power of measuring time, sometimes feeling as if I had lost 
my sisters only as it were yesterday, and sometimes an age ago. 
From the moment that Annie was seized, my state of mind has been 
deplorable ; I expected every hour to fall a victim to it myself: but 
as for my mother, she bustled about as if it had been some great event 
in which it behoved her to make an imposing figure. She scolded 
the surgeon, the officers of the Board of Health, and even the poor 
dying girls, for their unearthly looks and cries. ‘‘ Ye hae muckle to 
cry for,” cried she; ‘‘afore ye come through what I hae done in 
life, ye “ll hae mair to cry for nor a bit cramp 7’ the stomach.” 

When they both died she was rather taken short, and expressed 
herself as if she weened that she had not been fairly dealt with by 
Providence, considering how much she had done tor others; but 
she had that sort of nature in her that nothing could daunt or dismay, 
and continued her course—running to visit every Cholera patient 
within her reach, and going out and coming in at all times of the night. 

After nine or ten days, there was one Sabbath night that I was 
awoke by voices which I thought I knew; and on looking over the 
bed, I saw my two sisters sitting one on each side of my mother, con- 
versing with her, while she was looking fearfully first to the one and 
then to the other; but I did not understand their language, for they 
seemed to be talking keenly of a dance. 

My sisters having both been buried in their Sunday clothes, and 
the rest burnt, the only impression I had was, that they had actually 
come alive and risen from the grave; and if I had not been naked 
at the time I would have flown to embrace them, for there were 
reports of that kind going. But when I began to speak, Jane held 
up her hand and shook her head at me; and I held my peace, for 
there was achilness and terror came over me; yet it was not for my 
sisters, for they had no appearance of being ghosts: on the con- 
trary, 1 thought I never saw them look so beautiful. They con- 
tinued talking of their dance with apparent fervour; and I heard one 
of them saying, it was a dance of death, and held in the church- 
yard. And as the plague of Cholera wasa breath of hell, they who 
died of it got no rest in their graves, so that it behoved all, but parents 
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in particular, to keep out of its influences till the vapour of death 
passed over. 

‘«¢ But now, dear mother, you must go with us and see,” said Annie. 

«« Oh, by all means!” said Jane, ‘‘ since you have introduced us into 
such splendid company, you must go with us, and see how we act our 
-parts.”’ ‘ Come along, come along,” cried both of them at the same time; 
and they led my mother off between them: she never spoke, but con- 
tinued to fix the most hideous looks first on the one and then on the 
other. She was apparently under the power of some supernatural 
influence, for she manifested no power of resistance, but walked 
peaceably away between them, I cried with a tremulous voice, 
** Dear, dear sisters, will you not take me with you too?” But 
Annie, who was next me, said, ‘‘ No, dearest brother, lie still and 
sleep till your Redeemer wakes you—We will come for you again.” 

1 then felt the house fall a-wheeling round with me, swifter than 
a mill-wheel, the bed sank, and I fell I knew not whither. The 
truth is, that I had fainted, for I remember no more until next day, 
As I did not go to work at my usual time, my master had sent his 
*prentice-boy to inquire about me, thinking I had been attacked by 
Cholera. He found me insensible, lying bathed in cold sweat, and 
sent some of the official people to me, who soon brought me to my- 
self. I said nothing of what I had seen; but went straight to the 
churchyard, persuaded that I would find my sisters’ graves open, and 
they out of them; but, behold ! they were the same as I left them, and 
I have never seen mother or sisters more. I could almost have per- 
suaded myself that | had been in a dream, had it not been for the 
loss of my mother; but as she has not been seen or heard of since 
that night, I must believe all that 1 saw to have been real. I know 
it is suspected both here and in Edinburgh, that she has been burked, 
as she was always running about by night; but I know what I saw, 
and must believe in it though I cannot comprehend it. 

Yours most humbly, 


JAMES M‘L——. 
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Or a man’s future success in life, the primary assurance we consider 
to be—a due understanding of his own genius, and the disposal of him- 
self accordingly. The bane of men of genius is the want of, we will not 
say industry, but perseverance. If it were possible for the business of 
life to be a succession of none but great deeds, then would the man supe- 
rior in genius be also found superior in perseverance. 

In common with all other vocations, the profession of Counsel demands 
its due measure of this vapid perseverance, Of the oflice of counsel 
of limited practice, a great part consists in that most irksome of all 
drudgery—attendance ; attendance at his chambers, whether he have 
business there or not; and attendance on the court until the time shall 
arrive when such business as he may bappen to have to do there can be 
done. If in this he fail, not the learning of Coke, nor the eloquence 
of Erskine, can satisfy the professional Parea. We wili show how 
neglect in this particular works, We will suppose young A., the second 
son of old A., of A Court, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, to have 
been called to the Bar ;—a man of genius, and, as is not uncommonly the 
case of such, with a quick relish of pleasure, and lively unaffected man- 
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ners. He attends chambers for six months or so with tolerable assi- 
duity ; and at the end of that time his uncle’s solicitor, Mr. W., conceives 
the design, ‘‘ he don’t see why he should not,” of becoming a client of 
A.—‘‘ a clever young man, by all accounts,” and commences his project 
by complimenting A. with a brief. A. repairs at proper time to court, 
endures a little raillery from his acquaintances, is consoled by the occa- 
sion of it, and commences the operation of ‘‘ watching the list.” He 
steadily prosecutes this animating task during as many as three mornings, 
and punctually proceeds to his fourth morning’s attendance. From the 
account now circulated, in the hall, of the state of the court’s business, he 
determines that his own ‘* certainly cannot come on to-day ;” and longing 
to visit the three daughters of his father’s neighbour, Sir William B., 
—*‘* monstrously fine girls,’ who with their father, mother, and A.’s own 
special friend, their brother, have been to A.’s knowledge in town these 
two days,—quits the court until to-morrow, puts off his wig and gown, 
changes his pomatum-polluted shirt and cravat, brushes the powder out 
of, and re-erects his wig-suppressed hair, starts off, and is, in thought, 
already with his fair and unfair friends. A. returns late to his chambers ; 
in the morning repairs to his post, and is mortified in finding that the 
court unexpectedly despatched the business which it was yesterday con- 
sidered would detain it, disposed of his own, and that his client is to be 
a sufferer through his absence. W. would have been glad to have, on the 
next occasion of meeting A.’s uncle, had to address him with, ‘* Well, 
Sir, I have had the pleasure of hearing your nephew: he held a brief of 
mine tother day, and, I do assure you, acquitted himself very respect- 
ably ;’’—and to have received an animated shake of the hand, and a cor- 
dial acknowledgment of his civility ; but as it is, he considerately says 
nothing, but only re-dedicates himself to old Jenkins or old Higgins, 
who, stupid and greedy as they are, enjoy the redeeming grace that no 
young ladies are ever likely to withdraw them from their vigils ; and 
each returning day, of the long vacation even, is sure to have to greet 
them in their own cognate Chancery-Lane. Thisis A.’s reverse the first. 
Well, A. recovers from this disaster, and continues to attend at his cham- 
bers with decent regularity for some time, without an opportunity of 
again neglecting his business being presented to him ; until having, about 
ten days before the end of January, received from a friend in Hampshire 
a delicious description of the state of his covers, and a hint of a former 
engagement made by A. to visit him in the course of the season, A. falls 
dreaming of,—first, how well he can endure to forego the classic society 
of his clerk and laundress, and the solicitors dispense with himself; and 
then, of the anodyne joys of days, of which the mornings are those of 
cover-shooting, and the evenings seasoned with sisters Maria, Sophia, 
and all that ;—overhauls his gun, packs up “ his things,” and is ‘* off in 
the mail.’’ So much for ‘* learned friend” A. Well, in two days after 
A.’s departure, Mr. V., quite weary at last of that solemn blockhead, At- 
kins, and having, when he was in Yorkshire at Christmas, heard young 
A. favourably reported, resolves to make trial of him, and accord- 
ingly sends a case to his chambers: but, alas! A.’s clerk has closed his 
master’s door, and withdrawn himself to junket with his sweetheart, at 
the intellectual spectacle of ‘‘ Hyder Ali, or the Lions of Mysore !”— 
With this untoward essay closes the project of V. 

‘** Truly,” the reader will say, ‘‘ this profession of yours exacts an 
inordinate degree of homage, and is jealous as the despot who ‘ bears 
no brother near the throne :’ and pray, then, from whom is this absolute 
devotion, this servile adoration, to be expected?’ We will explain. It 
is represented to have been an apophthegm of Mr. Bearcroft, that none 
but a man r even toa degree of want is fit to engage in the profes- 
sion of the law with effect. 

It is too a pleasant tale which is related of the late Lord Kenyon, (a 
gentleman, by-the-bye, so morose and tasteless as to have in his time sup- 
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plied to “‘ heart-easing Mirth” very few other subjects for her exercise, 
than the exhibition of his own ludicrous peevishness and vulgarity, ) that 
a lady who happened to be acquainted with his Lordship, having a son 
who designed to practise at the Bar, waited on him, soliciting the 
favour of his advice relative to the mode in which her son should pre- 
pare himself for his future profession. She enlarged on his studious dis- 
position, and informed his Lordship of the different proofs of proficiency 
which, in the course of his education, her son had exhibited ; and further, 
that he possessed an estate of £600 a year. The old fellow sat listening 
in silence, with (as was his custom) his head down,—save that ‘* ever 
and anon” he peered up at the lady in his half-dogged, half-amorous 
fashion,—until this last announcement; whereupon this Noble Baron of 
Gudington broke silence, and a didactic dialogue ensued: 
in debt?” “ Not a farthing, my Lord; his principles would never allow 
him to beso.” ‘* Principles! hum!—he must have no such principles : 
he must get into debt, and then mortgage his estate for payment,—and 
then get into debt again, and then sell the equity of redemption ; and 
by that time he will be about sufficiently qualified to prosecute the 
profession with effect. Good morning, Madam; good morning: I wish 
you a good morning, Madam.” 

We will now explain how poverty would have saved A. from the morti- 
fication of losing his clients W. and V. Between poverty and money 
there is a sort of chemical aflinity or attraction ; yet we think avarice of 
more potency than poverty. 

With the spirit of industry and perseverance which we have mentioned, 
Sir Edward B. Sugden seems to have been qualified, and it was not im- 
probably a present from the high-bred lady whose auspices have been 
supposed to be so eminently useful to young gentlemen engaging in the 
honourable profession of the law. 

We have, in our time, seen divers successful lawyers, and heard and 
read of many more. It has likewise been our fortune to have perused 
divers goodly schemes of professional preparation well qualified to ad- 
minister admiration to the simple, and cachinnation to the cynic. The 
authors of these schemes have, in order to exalt the character of their 
profession, and dignify their own particular performances,—first, enlarged 
upon how transcendent and stupendous is the office of the lawyer; and 
then proceeded to exact from the professional aspirant the ordinary modi- 
cum of information—to wit, a well-digested knowledge de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis. One would naturally suppose that the best explanation 
to the professional novice, of the acquirements necessary to the insuring 
of his success, would be, an account of those who had in fact suc- 
ceeded, and what their particular qualifications were through which 
their success had been effected: but then, once more would appear the 
truth of that malicious discovery of the Chancellor Oxenstiern—with how 
poor a retinue of qualifications a man might hopefully venture on the 
highest business of life ; and, worse than that. no considerable book could 
thereafter be admitted to argue the utter indispensability of unattainable 
perfection. A doctrinal adjusted to this principle would, it is our 
opinion, demonstrate how large a proportion of professional prizes had 
been seized by the callow foster-children of the ‘‘ stern rugged nurse’ 
commended by Mr. Bearcroft. 

Sir Edward had a reason for dispatch, and accordingly he appeared in 
the ranks of the profession at an unusually early age, and as a convey- 
ancer; one whose office it is to draw deeds, contracts, &c. In this oc- 
cupation he had nct long remained, before he was so happy as, wander- 
ing on the jurisprudential Helicon, to discover a bibliographic treasure— 
a subject, and a most important one too, remaining yet wholly unculti- 
vated by bibliographic enterprise, and unnoted by bibliographic circum- 
spection—‘‘ The Law of Venders and Purchasers of Estates.” Upon this 

subject he employed his pen ; and, in the year 1805, appeared the first 
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edition of the work, than which few others have contributed more to the 
reputation and advancement of their authors. The discovery, we have 
said, was a happy one: and it was due to it to be seconded by an imposing 
treatment of its subject ; and much of the effect just now described was 
the consequence of suc h treatment. Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 
ipsi tibi, is a rule, the principle of which is of universal application: if 
you desire another to confide in your authority, you must appear to be 
confident in yourself, The work exhibits (and so it did from the first) 
no pitiful distrusts or misgivings, while errors are proposed for confuta- 
tion; but throughout, a strain of self-confidence and round unsparing 
criticism : the effect of which always is, to invite jealousy and hostility 
against the adventurer; and while, if it happen to be seconded by just 
pretensions on his part, to exalt his authority ; if not, to provoke upon 
his failings an adscititious degree of disrepute and ridicule. Sir Edward 
ustified his confidence, and compelled the pertine ney of his censures to 
te acknowledged. Some time after the publication of this work, he pro- 
cured himself to be called to the Bar; as some preparation to which, he 
had become a member of the debating society instituted by Mr. Chitty 
for the improvement of his pupils, and actively exercised himself in its 
debates, and became, as it were, the Attorney-General of the place. He 
some time longer continued to practise as a conveyancer, only attending 
at the Bar occasionally, when specially required, for cases involving ques- 
tions of law in which conveyancers are peculiarly skilled. On these 
occasions, he showed what it was for which nature had designed him, 
and that he was capable of somewhat better than the office of convey- 
ancer—the adjusting of the technicalities of deeds, and detecting real, and 
suggesting sinister, defects in titles. We conside rT his arguments on 
the great case, ‘‘ Lord Cholmondeley v. Lord Clinton,” (of which we have 
read the short-hand writer’s notes,) and which was nearly the last in- 
stance of this occasional attendance at the Bar, to have been inferior only 
to that delivered by him who, next to Lord Hardwicke, was the very best 
judge who ever sat within the walls of the Court of Chancery—Sir W. 
Grant. Sir Edward now declined altogether the sorry business of a 
conveyancer, and did justice to his talents in exclusively dedicating 
himself to the bar of the Court of Chancery ; and how he has justified his 
choice, the public needs not be informed. The learning of a convey- 
ancer supplies but little of all that which was necessary to the due 
practice of Sir Edward in his new situation ; and we remember to have 
heard, on the day of his appearing in it, certain “learned friends,” to 
whom this measure of Sir Edward’s was likely to prove wormwood, 
speculate his early retirement. Sir Edward has, however, not retired, 
but only reversed their horoscope, and they are gone themselves. 

The customary style of eloquence of the English Bar is creditable to its 
good sense and taste—natural, sober, and unostentatious. The Court of 
Chancery, particularly, presents in its constitution and the nature of its 
proceedings no temptation to exceed these.bounds. Here the judge sits 
to derive from the Bar information, and not emotion. The towering 
spirit that, too proud to adjust itself to the method of reason, and do 
homage to the lessons of precedent wisdom, should purpose to earn the 
Court’s decree by the tyranny of superb conceits alone, would find its 
magnanimous endeavours but ill seconded by the vulgar, phlegmatic, pre- 
dilection for facts, precedents, and ratiocination. The pomp, the rant, 
the gaudy sentiment, which are seen to administer so much delight to the 
** unskilful,’’ would not here operate so mildly only, as to make “ the ju- 
dicious ” —but the self-complacent aspirant to admiration himself— 
** grieve.” We have now and then seen some sorry, ill-fated person, 
moved by a cogent fit of self-conceit, undertake to be eminently grand 
and imposing; but he was presently admonished of his rashness by a 
chorus of laughter. 

Of Sir Edward’s speeches, the composition is the happiest of the 
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simple, unaffected kind before commended—clear, logical, and perti- 
nent; ample without tautology, compendious without defect. His voice 
is of moderate compass only, but distinct and voluble; his action just 
enough, and, as it ought to be, a servant to the sense ; and not, as in the 
case of a certain gentleman, the noise vocal and vapulatory the principal 
ingredient of the speech, the matter itself being any thing to serve as the 
basis of the tumult. Were he no more than the lawyer he is, and the 
speaker that we have described him to be, it is easily to be perceived 
that Sir Edward must be no iveflicient advocate ; but that which consti- 
tutes his distinctive talent, and renders him so eminently valuable to his 
clientis, his shrewdness, promptitude, and address. Does a judge exhibit, 
ever so covertly, an inclination favourable to him, he instantly descries 
it, and adjusts his argument to the improvement of it, or, if adverse, to 
delicately combatit. Does an adversary commit a blunder, he is ready to 
expose and enforce it; or is his adversary seen proceeding to occupy some 
strong position, Sir Edward will lure him to a contest about something 
else of minor, or even no, importance; and, as his course has been inter- 
rupted, so it often happens that, at the conclusion of the strife, the position 
has been forgotten. In short, there is no advantage of this kind which a 
debate can present which Sir Edward’s genius knows not how, or his cir- 
cumspection omits, to improve; and we think that, would he take the 
pains to recount the various artifices of debate which his shrewdness and 
experience have taught him, and add to ‘‘ Hamilton’s Parliamentary,” 
Sugden’s forensic logic, the whole might constitute a manual of fallacies 
and stratagems not uninstructive, certainly amusing. 

Great abilities, in the acceptation of mankind, have, like charity, the 
effect of covering a multitude of sins. That Sir Edward’s abilities are far 
above mediocrity, and yet, that the admiration which they have served 
to draw towards him, has still left him to general unpopularity—few 
will be found to dissent from. What then are his sins? Those commonly 
imputed to him are—egotism, arrogance, contumeliousness, and insince- 


rity. The first is merely a vice of taste—the harmless indulgence of 


vanity ; and with this, undoubtedly, we consider him to be chargeable: 
but surely it is a vice in itself so trivial, that if a man, otherwise of real 
merit, can be weak enough to derive enjoyment from it, no reasonable 
man would find it difficult totolerate him. Itis only such as are egotists 
themselves who can be seriously annoyed by it. Egotism may exist with- 
out arrogance. Than the late Lord Erskine, (whom posterity will deno- 
minate the great Lord Erskine,) few men, it is known, could be more 
egotistic, and none was more unassuming. The second is also merely 
another vice of taste. A person of superior pretensions can hardly be 


supposed to be himself the only one unconscious of that superiority of 


his which is able to enforce the recognition of the rest of mankind ; 
although, it is true, we sometimes hear the unreflecting impute to various 
persons the merit of this heteroclitic simplicity ; but it is arrogance only, 
when this superiority is unduly asserted by one to whom it is not really 
imputable. Sir Edward is saved from more than occasional arrogance, 
thus explained, only by this,—that his intercourse is nearly confined to 
those of his own profession, and among them he can but seldom encounter 
one to whom he is not professionally superior. With contumeliousness 
habitual, or a general disposition to slight, or even more uncourteously 
treat those whom. professional or other intercourse may present to the 
exercise of his temper, we know him to be generally charged ; aud to the 
opinion that this charge is just, is to be attributed in a great degree his 
unpopularity, and the indignities which he has so frequently suffered. 
Whether this opinion be true or not,—whether that which bears the 
appearance of conscious insolence be such, or that in which the heart has 
less concern—the effect of a certain infirmity of temper, co-operating with 
an inordinate degree of self-conceit, we choose to leave undecided ; but this 
we will say, that those indignities, if they have been as painful to the sub- 
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ject of them as dishonourable to the authors, must have been to Sir Edward 
painful indeed. Let us not be taxed with malevolence if we mention that 
which is so well known—that the father of Sir Edward was a hair-dresser. 
But then, what man—we will not say of spirit and generosity, but even of 
the lowest degree of good taste—would suffer any amount, however great, 
of provocation, to wring from him the most distant allusion to this cireum- 
stance? The fortune of Sir Edward’s father was lowly in comparison 
with that of his son: but are there no other methods of revenge, if 
revenge there must be, than disparaging the father to the son ;—no other 
method than striving to unite, in the breast of the son, an impious feeling 
of shame with the remembrance of his father’s calling? The ruffian’s 
fierceness is charity compared with this sober, sedate, malignity! Yet 
is this a peculiarly English vice. How far inferior are we to the magna- 
nimity of former ages! The humble circumstances of his parents were to 
Epaminondas a source ‘of exultation, and, in the judgment of his coun- 
trymen, brought no abatement to his glories. Was not Wolsey’s father 
a butcher? 

We own, we rejoice to see Nature dispense her gifts impartially among 
all, and not in conformity with the sinister rule of courts and civil autho- 
rity—we delight to see her assigning precedency, in utter contempt 
and subversion of the order of the herald, the pride of empty-headed 
feudality, or the airs of aristocratic ignorance and arrogance. The Bar 
attracts to it, and its office demands, the first abilities. Let this be its 
pride. 

It is idle, however, to pretend that, among the unreflecting part of man- 
kind in general, gentility of ancestry is not by the descendant himself 
thought—and by the multitude admitted to be—a grace, and lowliness of 
ancestry, a blemish; and that even some philosophers have not been in- 
fected with the current sentiments of the vulgar. We think it then not 
unlikely, that the insolence of behaviour, or whatever else it is con- 
strued to be, which is imputed to Sir Edward, may be the effect 
of a sense of this objection; and, if so, he is only another example, 
added to the many thousands of others, of a man of abilities seeking to 
compensate and comfort himself for the world’s illiberality, and satisfy 
self-love, by means of insolence and petulancy. In private life, and 
with those in whose feelings he can believe his own to be safe, he is 
an agreeable and even interesting man; and every where is found free 
from the disease, endemic to the low-bred and narrow-minded, of cant 
and sanctimony. Before we quit the subject of the dignity to be derived 
from lineage, we will add, that it has always appeared to us to be founded 
in this plain absurdity—that it is possible for a descendant to derive from 
his ancestor something not inherent in the ancestor himself. 

Of the insincerity, public and private, imputed to Sir Edward, we desire 
to say nothing; only that we wish that such passages of his life as the 
writing of a pamphlet in opposition to the concession of the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims, while it was yet unknown that the ministry, in the service 
of which he was, contemplated that concession, and presently afterwards 
co-operating with that same ministry to effectuate those claims,—and other 
accidents of the like nature,—were not true. Of his political conduct, 
the opinion of the world is tolerably correct, to his disadvantage. 

It is one variety of the humour of Sir Edward, and to everybody ex- 
cept himself the indulgence of it sufficiently irksome, to be incessantly 
representing how great are the labours which he endures, and complain- 
ing of the fatigue and exhaustion which are induced by them: every 
person who happens to present himself to him in the course of the day 
must hear this tale ; and, if the congress continue more than half an hour, 
will have to listen to a repetition of it. A stranger to this idiosyncratic 
fantasy, who did not know it to be, in reality, nothing more than a 
mode of recreation practised by the learned gentleman —a sort of 
egotistic dram with which he chooses to refresh himself—attending to the 
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very piteous aspect and accent with which this information is sure to be 
announced, would be inclined to lend him his sympathy ; and we wonder 

what the poets were about in neglecting to recount—with the heart- 
breaking labours of that unhappy gentleman, whose fee for rolling a stone 
up a hill was not, as Sir Edward’s for rolling his client’s case up 
the steep ascent of the Court of Chancery, around sum of good guineas ; 
but, first, a stout knock on the head; and, secondly, the trouble of roll- 
ing it up again; or of those rampant young ladies who so peremptorily 
dispensed with the future services of their husbands,—the afllictions of 
Sugden. By-the-bye, we had always considered the story of the suf- 
fering to which these perverse females were exposed in consequence 
of their self-privation, the discharge of water through holes never 
to be stopped, to be but a poetic allegory. To enable one to estimate 
the severity of the labours exacted from this forensic Hercules by 
the Chancery Juno, let us compare them with those which others 
have had to endure. 

An inspection of the diary of Sir Samuel Romilly would make it 
appear that he attended, in the morning, the courts of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Vice-Chancellor; in the afternoon the House of Lords; and in 
the evening, from 6 until 10, and sometimes later, the Rolls; after which 
it was seldom, during the session of Parliament, that he did not repair 
to the House of Commons—for he was never absent from any debate 
of importance, and, not unfrequently, had some proceeding of his own to 
conduct. He has often, in common with other members who awaited a 
division, remained until so late as six inthe morning. After the exhibition 
of such a day’s, or rather day-and-night’s, labour as this, he was, to the 
admiration of every one, seen at 10 o'clock proceeding in his calm, 
unpretending, manner to his place in the one or the other of the two 
Courts in which his morning was to be spent. In the interval between 
his arrival at home and his entrance into the Court in the morning, 
he had toread as much of his briefs, and prepare himself in the cases next 
about to be argued, as he could. It is evident that, with these demands 
upon his time, of sleep he could allow himself nothing. It is too to be 
remembered that Sir Samuel was not an intermittent labourer only, while 
in attendance on the Courts, but actively engaged, either on the one 
side or the other, in every successive case there presented; and that all 
this was the work of a man of sixty-four; for that was the age of Sir 
Samuel at the time of that tragic event which closed the career of one 
of the very few, in right of whom it only is, that whatever little dignity 
belongs to the rest of the human race is enjoyed. 

What, in comparison with these, are the labours of Sir Edward? 
he attends neither the Rolls, nor, except rarely, the House of Lords ; 
nor does he give opinions, which we forgot to mention Sir Samuel did 
nearly to the last. His parliamentary achievements have been very 
confined: first, to his co-operation in the vain attempt to retard the 
accomplishment of that measure which at present so worthily engages the 
attention of his fellow-countrymen, in which he has not gained even the 
credit of a gifted political opponent ; secondly, the officiating as gentleman- 
usher to a small family of supere rogatory bills, for the purpose of reform- 
ing the rules of a Court capable of effecting the same ends itself. 

We are old enough too to be able to remember Mr. Perceval—a short, 
slight, man ; but not quite so much so as Sir Edward: his complexion 
sallow, his forehead large, and of good shape. His voice was a clear, 
audible, tenor ; his composition was significant and tasteful ; and he was 
one of the most prompt, skilful, and effective, debaters that we ever 
knew; and when he desired to be so, he contrived, notwithstanding his 
diminutiveness and puny aspect, to be, by means of these qualifications, 
impressive and imposing. Every one has some ill habit, and his only ill- 
habit was that of, when he was excited, stretching open the buttons (as 
the limners denominate them) of his nose. Mr. Perceval had the 
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condnet of that most active opposition which was made to the Fox and 
Grenville ministry—a ministry strong in its separate elements, but, from 
the contrariety of these, in its combination, weak. We should indeed 
have said that Mr. Perceval not merely conducted the opposition, but 
himself constituted nearly the whole of it,—the last Lord Londonderry 
being bis almost only assistant in the debates ; and how little qualified he 
was to shame, by his own, the eloquence of Fox, Sheridan, Wyndham, 
&c.on the other side, those who knew that handsome, unpopular, person, 
must be aware. 

Mr. Perceval, during the time while he was conducting this op- 
position, to which the unpopular measures of the ministry were inces- 
santly administering some new opportunity and demand upon his indus- 
try, was in the habit of attending—not the Rolls, for that, to a leader of 
the House of Commons, would have been impracticable,—nor the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, for it was not then instituted,—but the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Court, the Cockpit, and the House of Lords: and his practice in 
the first and last was inferior in extent only to that of Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly himself; and io the other, at least equal to that of any of the other 
counsel who were in the habit of attending it. What, we ask again, in 
comparison with these, are the labours of Sir Edward? 

Sir Edward Sugden, we have already mentioned, is a little man—not 
taller than five feet two or so, slight rather than bulky, and we think of 
the age of fifty-five: his features are prominent, and every one of them 
handsome : his countenance is expressive of severe study and intensity of 
thought, but yet so vivid and flexible as to report distinctly the changing 
emotions of his heart, and in particular when he is feasting, as we 
have seen him, on the accumulating blunders, or thickening confusion, of 
an adversary—its expression of inward delight is exquisite. The print 
which was published about three years ago, and is yet exhibited in the 
shops, represents him with tolerable fidelity ; but is deficient in boldness 
—a fault imputable however to the painting from which it was derived. 
He looks younger than he is, and cultivates the advantage of dress 
more than most of his tribe of the same staid age; he is habitually smart 
without foppery, and bis general carriage and appearance mark him 
no common man. 





REMARKABLE POINTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


IN our preceding Number we discussed the then perfectly new 
question of whether the epidemic cholera was in “iF sotg and our 
pen has been heretofore employed in cheering the timid, and arming 
them to meet the arrival of the complaint, whenever it might come, 
with confidence and fortitude, and not to give way to groundless 
alarm at its actual presence amongst us. Little did we imagine the 
possibility of our being called upon, now that the enemy is in the 
camp, to pursue an opposite course, and to use our best endeavours 
to awaken caution if not fear, to excite where we were disposed to 
soothe. But such is human nature, while the dreaded disease was 
abroad, fear and consternation reigned over the land; and now that it 
is at home we have incredulity, menacings, and jeers, because the 
best authorities honestly declare the presence of the epidemic in the 

lis. Strange infatuation ! To what causes are we to attri- 
bute this sudden re-action in the public feeling? These we will en- 
deavour to sift, having first Pn the history of the epidemic, from 
its first appearance, in a brief and concise manner. By referring to 
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the documents connected with this curious history, we acquire the 
best source of correct information as to whether we have a new dis- 
ease amongst us or not; secondly, whether the disease be of the same 
type as the spasmodic cholera of the Continent and Asia; and, 
thirdly, whether it be contagious, or, in other words, communicable 
from man to man. Upon these questions the public mind is divided, 
more especially that of the medical profession, and so divided as to 
create a greater degree of factious feeling than is consistent with sound 
sense and philosophy. Evil passions and prejudices are afloat, and 
truth, as usual, is liable to shipwreck. 

In 1817 the epidemic in question was first noticed in our Indian 
settlements, the best descriptions of which show it to be a distinct 
form of disease from that of which it so improperly bears the name. Ia 
1830 it raged in the Persian camps and approached Russia, spread- 
ing among the contending armies of that country and revolted Po- 
land, till at length it reached the capital, St. Petersburg. Its un- 
checked progress now excited general alarm, as our commercial in- 
terests are so intimately connected with the Baltic. Accurate infor- 
mation was eagerly sought, and the Government appointed a Sanitory 
Board to collect information, report facts, and devise measures of 
precaution and cure. But, high as was the authority of this Board, 
they wanted public confidence, because not one of its members had 
ever seen the disease, and not one volunteered to study it from 
nature. ‘Two medical ambassadors were therefore sent to the spots 
where the Cholera raged in Russia; one bad been conversant with 
the Indian Cholera, and the other habituated to the investigation of 
foreign epidemic disease, and was otherwise peculiarly well calcu- 
lated for the important duties of his mission. 

A sojourn of three months made these ambassadors well acquainted 
with the signs, symptoms, and phenomena of the disease, its mode of 
propagation, the best means of checking it, and the most advanta- 
geous methods of treatment. Their reports tended to correct the 
erroneous views of the Sanitory Board, to the adoption of improve- 
ments in our quarantine regulations, and to afford a mass of evidence 
upon which Government could place the firmest reliance. On their 
return to England the College of Physicians’ job was dissolved, and 
the salaries granted to the members of the Board were suspended 
after five months’ continuance, during which their services were inet- 
ficient from want of experience. Our two ambassadors were now 
united with a few others into a new or Central Board, to devise such 
measures as may be in their experience and judgment proper and 
necessary to be adopted, in case the epidemic, which had reached 
Hamburg, should break out in this country. 

In the autumn of last year a very fatal disease appeared in Sun- 
derland, a place conveniently situated in its geographical position 
for the developement of a spreading epidemic in a populous town of 
the Baltic, with which we have so much trading intercourse. Fear- 
ful of the restrictions upon their trade, the influential inhabitants of 
Sunderland persuaded the medical men of the town to view the dis- 
ease there prevalent as one of severe diarrhea, similar to a complaint 
which they were accustomed to be visited with annually, and which 
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had been known formerly to be fatally epidemic. Still, however, 
unanimity among the resident medical practitioners guided not their 
councils, and the words ‘‘ Cholera” and ‘‘ suspicious” were whispered 
abroad, until Government, alarmed at the increase of cases and deaths, 
dispatched Sir David (then Dr.) Barry, to Sunderland, to report what 
he observed. His Report went to the effect, that the disease there 
raging was in every respect identical with that which he and Dr. 
(now Sir William) Russell saw so much of in Russia. This Report 
was confirmed by others: a disease unknown in England was satis- 
factorily declared to exist in Sunderland, and there was abundant 
evidence to identify the epidemic with the spasmodic Cholera of Asia 
and Russia, &c., although different opinions were not wanting. 
Meanwhile the disease spread continually around Sunderland, New- 
castle, &c., and then appe ared suddenly on the eastern coast of 
North Britain ,—daily intercourse with Sunderland by sea being the 
apparent source of the epidemic in Scotland, where it advanced to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

In the midst, however, of our security from the northward direc- 
tion of the disease, an alarm, early in February, was spread, that it 
had appeared in the shipping at quarantine in Stangate Creek, and 
subsequently in Limehouse; and men ill, also, of the disease might 
be traced along the coast off the northern ports and harbours where 
the trading ve esels touched between the Tyne and the Thames. A 
man caulking one of these vessels, on board of which there had been 
cases of Cholera, sickened and died of the same complaint. Shortly, 
other places on the banks of the Thames were found to contain cases 
that were termed diarrhcea and suspicious; and in a few days the 
truth could not be concealed that the epidemic Cholera was in 
Southwark, Lambeth, &c., the miserable impoverished beings af- 
flicted with it dying in about the proportion of two-thirds or more of 
those attacked. Since this period it has advanced into other quarters 
more remote from the river, still preserving its character too well 
marked to be mistaken, and has been recognised in crowded populous 
districts among the poor and destitute of St. Giles’s, Pancras, Mary- 
lebone, &c.,—Southwark having always the largest majority of cases, 
from the number, probably, of half-starved Irish who are congre- 
gated about the Borough. In St. Giles’s and Pancras also the 
greater part of the sufferers have been Lrishmen out of employ, and 
who have indulged in gin for want of nourishing diet and other ne- 
cessary comforts. These of course present the worst cases and the 
most fatal terminations. Thus at present ends the march of the epi- 
demic Cholera, and up to the present period, March 22, the numbers 
attacked, which have been reported, are in the North 6642, of which 
2,109 have died; in London 1150 attacked, and 611 died. In 
addition to which, no doubt can be entertained that a vast number of 
cases have occurred, and ended fatally, which have never appeared 
in the Reports, and the amount of w hich it is impossible to appreciate. 
But a notion is prevalent that many cases reported under the head 
of Cholera were not such as they were reported to be. This, how- 
ever, we do not believe to be the fact. Measures have been taken 
to prevent any mistake upon this point, by issuing the clearest de- 
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scription of the symptoms of the disease in its true form, while at the 
same time it is to be remembered that a prejudice very generally 
exists in favour of smuggling the Cholera cases; which re quires the 
utmost vigilance on the part of the Central Board, and the inspectors, 
and district surgeons to counteract. Many cases may be concealed, 
but none can be expected to be reported as Cholera which are 
not so. 

Ever since the disease first appeared in this country, the public 
and the press have taken so great an interest in its progress, that 
regular bulletins have been necessarily issued, and unque sstionably 
every advantage is to be gained by this system; since by displaying 
the truth ope nly and undisguisedly, the public mind is freed from 
that uncertainty and alarm, “which conjecture and false reports natu- 
rally create. It is proper also, that the public should be made 
fully acquainted with the measures adopted to check and control the 
epidemic ; and that they should be fully aware, at all times, of its 
extent and locality. The consequence ‘of such publicity has been 
most beneficial ; for the alarm formerly excited has quite subsided, 
nay more, it has even given way in many instances to apathy and 
contempt; and the feeling of security has absolute ly reached such a 
height, as to induce a disposition’ to doubt the existence of the 
disease, to mistrust the Board and its inspectors, &c.; and even to 
laugh at the idea of what before the disease appeared created—horror 
and dread, while the Government and Central Board are absolutely 
abused for the measures they have taken to secure the public health 
and the safety of the community. This feeling has evidently arisen 
from several causes. One cause is, the little comparative progress of 
the disease, to what the exaggerated fears of the public led them to 
anticipate. Another cause is, the circumstance of persons enjoying 
the comforts of social life not being liable to the disease generally. 
A third cause is, that few besides the medical attendants, and the 
families of those afflicted, witness the scenes of suffering and death. 
A fourth cause is, that the press has been threatened with the loss of 
mercantile patronage, if certain daily papers advocate the existence 
of Cholera as a contagious pestilence, and do not endeavour to sup- 
press the idea, and to procure the disbandment of the Central 
Board, their inspectors, the district Boards, and the abolition of the 
Orders in Council; the consequence of which is, that every foolish 
letter written by the dictates of selfishness, vanity, envy, or igno- 
rance, is admitted into the columns of the Times, Herald, &c., pro- 
vided it tends to the abuse of the Central Board, and the measures 
and opinions which their experience and duty inculcate the necessity 
of adopting. Falsehoods, misrepresentations, and exaggerations, 
have thus been abundantly promulgated ; and the weak and cre- 
dulous portion of the public readily put thei ‘ir trust in such views of 
the matter as are most agreeable to their prejudices. All this oppo- 
sition is natural in a community accustomed to think and reason 
upon every thing, whether the subject be understood or not, and 
where so many conflicting interests are at work. But, the most 
objectionable part of the opposition is the conduct of a certain 
portion of the medical practitioners of the metropolis, which has lent 
its aid in exciting much of the discontent and prejudice now in opera- 
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tion. To the credit of the profession, the numbers of this junto, who 
have any respectable standing, is very small indeed; while, among 
the respectable members of the profession, doubts, which were rea- 
sonably entertained and honourably expressed, are fast fading away 
before the startling truths which their personal experience daily lays 
open to them ; and we are happy to tind them disposed to support the 

vertral Board in the difficult, delicate, and ungraciously met task, 
which they have uniformly and steadily performed, in spite of the 
unprincipled opposition offered to the measures which they recom- 
mend the Council to adopt. So clearly and justly did both Houses 
of Parliament view the great question when the crisis arrived, that 
an Act was rapidly passed, to invest the Council with full powers to 
enforce, by law, means to which we must exclusively look for the 
suppression of an epidemic, that might otherwise endanger the public 
safety to a frightful extent, by allowing the epidemic to spread inde- 
finitely among all classes of society. We entreat the public to be on 
their guard against the probable danger impending over us, and not 
to be caught in the snares laid to seduce them into a belief of the 
non-existence of a virulent and spreading disease, however divided 
medical opinion may be upon its nature and tendency. The love of 
notoriety actuates many in their frequent newspaper communications, 
and not a few have sinister motives to serve. One by such means 
advertises his ‘‘ alkaline absorbent drops,” the prescription for which 
is left at a certain chemist’s; and a “ Catechism of Health” goes 
through several editions, which the anti-cholerist M.D. finds ex- 
tremely profitable in the present emergency, in lieu of fees. Such 
are the little acts of the small fry of the profession, who condescend 
to adopt the habits of the charlatan they secretly envy, but openly 
abuse, 

An honest and manly uvowal of doubt, as to the identity of the 
present epidemic with that which raged abroad, and its being abso- 
lutely a new disease, no one can find fault with reasonably. Itisa 
fair subject of discussion in a case of difficulty ; but the uncandid and 
flagrant misrepresentations spread abroad ought to be exposed, that 
the public may be put upon their guard against their adoption. The 
exaggerated reports respecting the salaries of the Central Board and 
inspectors have already been contradicted, by a fair statement of their 
allowances. But the false reports respecting the Cholera cases 
among the children, in the Marylebone workhouse, are still afloat, 
to the undeserved discredit of the Central Board. The truth of the 
matter is, that from Friday to Monday there occurred thirty cases, 
some weeks ago, among girls of from about nine or ten years of age 
to fourteen, mostly fine healthy rosy-looking children, On the 
Friday, the boys had received a shilling each, and the girls one 
penny. Dr. Daun, inspector of the district, doubted these being 
cases of Cholera; but qualified his opinion, by observing that he had 
not been in the habit of seeing infantile cases, while those of the 
adults he had seen wore a different aspect. Sir William Russell 
inspected them, and declared them to resemble exactly the Cholera 
cases which he saw in the Foundling Hospital at St. Petersburg. 
Dr, Hope, the physician in ordinary, who had the care of them, was 
reported to have been forced by the Board to return them as cases of 
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Cholera, against his own conviction. The contrary, however, is the 
fact. Both he and Dr. Wilkie, the resident superintendant, entertain 
no doubt of their identity with the prevailing epidemic, and not 
arising, as was reported, from indulgence in fruit; and they were 
treated accordingly with success. ‘The first child attac ‘ked was not 
attended to until the lapse of twelve hours, and she was not bled. 
She had the disease in a very severe form, and died. On examining 
the body, those appearances described as seen after death in cases of 
Cholera presented themselves, without any other apparent cause of 
death. ‘The other twenty-nine cases were attended to immediate ly, 
they were all bled, and the disease was checked in the Mm, as it more 
readily is among children generally. The symptoms in each case 
were precisely the same, varying only i in intensity ; and from our per- 
sonal observation we know, that though less se werely attacked than 
adults which we have seen, the true well-marked signs of the epi- 
demic were present. But, to show the extent to which prejudice 
and want of candour will lead people, one of the leading apostle s of 
anti-cholerism reported abroad, that they were cases of eruptive fever 
common to the workhouse children ; and this assertion was crounded 
on the appearance of a few small sort of papulew upon the arm of one 
child, which never contained any fluid, and soon dwindled into little 
warts. The first case clearly connects the other milder cases with 
the malignant Cholera, and the whole bear sufficient evidence of their 
arising from causes similar to those in operation, to produce the pre- 
vailing epidemic. Whether, however, they were true cases of the 
epidemic Cholera, or not, signifies less, in fact, than the contradiction 
their history affords to the idle misre presentations and undeserved 
abuse of the Board of Health upon this occasion. Recently, some 
cases have occurred among adult inmates of the workhouse in a 
malignant form, two of which proved fatal. 

By way of showing the identity of the prevailing epidemic with 
formerly described Cholera, one of the anti-cholerists in the “Times,” 
who signed himself Theta, took the pains to copy the characteristic 
description of the disease issued by the Board of Health, and to 
compare it sentence by sentence with Dr. Buchan’s description of the 
Cholera which prevailed i in his time. but unfortunately for Theta, 
the parallel fails in the very first symptom mentioned, for the Board 
speaks of rice-water evacuations, and Dr, Buchan of bilious dis- 
charges! The former is one of the leading peculiarities of the spas- 
modic Cholera (asphyxia), and the latter of the ordinary Cholera 
of this and other countries. ‘The want of properly distinguishing be- 
tween the two species of Cholera so distinct, both of which pre vailed 
in India to a great extent, seems to be the cause of a division of opi- 

nion between the Indian medical officers. A physician of this town, 
who takes care not to let the public forget him, by kindly addressing 
them, through the columns of the ‘* Times,” very frequently on the 
subject of Cholera, appears to have fallen into a similar error; for he 
refers to his personal knowledge of the epidemic in India, he having 
quitted that country in 1814, and the epidemic having first appeare d 
there in 1817. 

In reference to the sketch here drawn of the progress of the epi- 
demic, geographically and chronologically, and in reference to the 
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reports of Sir William Russell and Sir David Barry of the Russian 
Cholera, can there remain any reasonable doubt of the relation of the 
present epidemic in England to that of the Continent, and of the 
latter being identical with the Asiatic e pidemic? Are we not justi- 
fied in declaring ovr own belief, that this epidemic now in London 
is a new form of disease, and a variety of the Asiatic spasmodic 
Cholera’? It is not difficult to imagine, that the population of India 
would suffer far more, from the invasion of this disease, than that of 
Europe ; and that in this country it would be far less spreading than 
in anyother. It might, in fact, have been easily, and was indeed so 
anticipated. The present age is peculiarly fitted to check and 
control an epidemic pestilence ; and, had the plague appeared in 
London in modern days, there is reason to believe it would have 
been far less prevalent and fatal. The wretched sufferers were then 
cut off from their intercourse with friends and relatives, and left to 
the care of mercenary attendants of the worst description; who, no 
doubt, in many instances, murdered the patients for the sake of their 
property. Cleanliness and ventilation were not then attended to, as 
they would be now; and no such devoted zeal, activity, and science, 
characterised the medical profession, as is now displayed in the 
harassing and unremitting duties discharged among the Cholera 
patients. Were it otherwise, what might not the epide mic arrive at? 
and yet the ungrateful poor unite with those who ought to cherish 
better feelings, in opposing the measures of the authorized medical 
attendants, and reviling them for their well-directed treatment and 
precautions. 

The separation of the sick in Cholera hospitals is productive of the 
greatest benefit, as a powerful auxiliary means of checking the spread 
of the disease, while it affords every requisite comfort and curative 
measures. To the perseverance of the Government in this plan, we 
confidently look forward for the ultimate subjugation of the fearful 
malady, the sight of which, in its worst forms, is calculated to inspire 
the utmost horror, and the most earnest desire that no relaxation in 
the measures of the Government may occur, while a remnant of the 
disease remains. Were the wishes of those presumptuous and incon- 
siderate petitioners to Parliament granted, who pray that the Board 
of Health may be abolished, and the management of the epidemic 
left in the hands of those London practitioners who never saw the 
disease elsewhere, we should have all the local interests and preju- 
dices, and the little-minded jealousies and strivings for notoriety, 
banefully influencing the treatment of the disease and the measures 
of counteraction. While their petty squabbles and hypotheses were 
going on and banded about, the disease would probably get a-head, 
before they had settled the point of its identity and true character. 
Party spirit, now so rife, would then act as an incubus, paralysing 
their efforts to eradicate the pestilence, until it had worn itself out 
by destruction amongst our great population to a fearful extent. To 
those who wish to study the disease, every facility is afforded, 
although indiscriminate visits, at all hours and in uncertain numbers, 
are very properly prevented. 

Among the objections raised against the Central Board, we regret 
to see one made by a respectable weekly Medical Journal, which 
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was originally established to defeat the falsifications of another 
journal, conducted on the most wicked and mischievous principles, 
The objection alluded to is, that not one of the Board is practically 
conversant with the diseases of London. This objection ought not to 
have been made without first ascertaining its truth, if truth be still, 


as it was wont to be, the object of the Medical Gazette. If 


inquiry had been made, it would have been ascertained that Sir 
David Barry was en some te ‘Ww years, as paysick in to one of 
the London dis spensarie: ralcu- 
lated to afford abundant e xperie nce toa siaealilid of the seowiiiings 
diseases of this great city. 

Having now disposed of the two great questions debated among 
the London practitioners, as to whether the prevailing epidemic 
Cholera is a new disease in England, or merely a severe form of one 
commonly known here, and whether it be a variety of the Asiatic 
Cholera Spasmodica,—both of which questions we are disposed to 
answer aflirmatively ; we are now very desirous to endeavour to set 
the public right upon the question of contagion, and the meaning of 
that term as applie d to the epidemic Cholera. ‘The term contagious 
is alarming 1 in socie ty, and the cause of opposite opinions among me- 
dical men, merely because scarcely two persons ever meet who 
attach the same ideas to the e X pression. Properly speaking, a con- 
tagious disease can only be communicated by actual touch or contact, 
like certain cutaneous and other diseases, which the closest approxi- 
mation to is unattended with contamination, provided absolute con- 
tact be avoided. Some contagions are also communicated by means 
of clothes and other articles, as well as mutual personal contact. 
No other diseases should be called contagious; and as far as relates 
to Cholera this is not a disease, properly speaking, contagious, as 
contact apparently is not necessary to its propagation. The word 
contagious has, however, been used in a more extensive sense, and 
applied to other diseases which are communicated from man to man 
by near approximation, without absolute contact, of which many 
febrile diseases are examples, suchas typhus, scarletina, measles, &c. ; 
that is, in such cases it is supposed that there is a morbific aura 
given off from the infected, which contains the germs of the disease, 
and which germs become fecundated in persons about, who are at the 
time susceptible of the infection. Such is the full meaning of the 
word contagious ; and we are not correctly informed as to the full 
extent of disease which is capable of being so communicated. Often 
a complaint appears, to which commonly we do not attach the de- 
signation, but which sometimes assumes a somewhat contagious cha- 
racter. The croup and the hooping-cough have very much this 
appearance at times, and at other periods not so. 

We cannot reduce such calculations to mathematical precision 
where human health is concerned, which depends on so many uncer- 
tain and hidden causes. We talk of epidemics, or local diseases, 
running through a limited district, and of epidemics which prevail 
more generally ; ; and, from our limited knowledge, we are not posi- 
tively informed, as to whether such diseases are propagated by ema- 
nations from the bodies of the infected. Whenever, theretore, we 
see a disease affecting the multitude, we cannot be justified in acting 
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upon a mere speculative hypothesis, and allowing refinement of reason- 
ing to give us what may possibly be merely an imaginary security ; 
on the contrary, as much insulation of the diseased ought to be em- 
ployed, as is consistent with existing circumstances, and calculated 
to secure public health, and to prevent the spread of disease amongst 
families. 

Now, the mistake commonly made is, that if a disease be conta- 
gious, all who are exposed to its influence ought to have it: were it 
80, what population could long withstand the general devastation of 
contagions’ Contagions have their laws, although these are mostly 
unknown, and they depend upon the operation of agencies of which 
we are very ignorant, excepting that we know all are not equally 
susceptible of contagion at all times, and many under no circum- 
stances. Some contagions also are weaker than others, and vary as 
much in their individual communicative powers at different periods, 
as the susceptibility of persons to receive them and become infected. 
It often happens also, that we can from observation and experience 
check the spread of a contagion without difficulty. 

To apply the term contagious to spasmodic Cholera—why is the 
world divided upon this point, and why does each party so stoutly 
maintain his favourite opinion, both having the same opportunities of 
judging’? Because there is no general agreement upon the meaning 
of the word, and because also the anti-contagionists admit negative 
evidence as proof. Dr. A.and Mr. B., for example, say the Cholera 
cannot be contagious, because many persons exposed to its influence 
escape the disease. Dr. C. and Mr, D. say the Cholera is certainly 
contagious, because they have seen it communicated in such a manner 
from man to man, as leaves no other explanation open tothem. But 
the arguments of the anti-contagionists are equally applicable to all 
cases, even of the most undoubted contagions. Actual contact in 
cases of indisputable contagion often fails to infect several, where 
others equally exposed to the same infection escape. The anti-con- 
tagionists refer to the occasional spontaneous generation of Cholera ; 
but is it not so frequently with smail-pox, &c.? The real fact is, that 
diseases not necessarily communicated by actual contact of persons 
are capable of being generated spontaneously, and at the same time 
of being communicable from man to man by mutual approximation. 
Therefore the negative evidence is of no amount in the calculation, 
and we ought to consider the proots of the positive communicability 
of a disease ; and if we are satisfied with these, we ought to place it 
with the contagions, until the word contagious is limited to commu- 
nication by actual contact. 

We appeal to the history of the disease in question, as detailed in 
the Reports of Sir W illiam Russell and Sir David Barry, and to the 

rogress of it to Hamburg, around Sunderland and Newcastle, to 
North Britain, and to London: and in this reference can any one 
dispassionately investigate the facts detailed in the Russian Reports 

ad the Cholera Gazette, reasonably entertain a doubt for one in- 
stant that the disease is communicable ; that is, that setting aside 
the atmospheric peculiarities, independently of the presence of the 
disease which are supposed to be exciting causes among others, it is 
fully capable of being propagated from an infected person to another 
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person who is susceptible of the infection, and that the second person 
might have escaped but for the approximation of the two’? Of this, 
we repeat, we have abundant evidence both in India, on the Conti- 
nent, and in London,—evidence so clear and strong, that no accumu- 
lation of negative facts justify the conclusion that the spasmodic 
epidemic C olsen j is not a communicable disease; and, consequently, 
we contend that it is contagious in the general acce ptation of the 
term, however modified the contagion may be from various at- 
tending circumstances regarding both the infected person and the 
recipient, 

We maintain this to be a logical conclusion, justified by positive 
proofs. But, if this be doubted, surely are there not grounds at 
least sufficiently numerous and strong to render it highly hazardous 
and culpable i in any Government to act upon the negative evidence ? 
The inconyeniences to many proceeding from the necessary restric- 
tions may be very great, and doubtless they are so; but the danger 
to the community at ‘large i is far greater, by acting upon the princi iple 
of considering the disease as not communicable by persons labouring 
under it. Happily, however, the powers of communication are 
greatly limited as the disease exists in this country; and from what- 
ever source the poison is derived, it seems to be limited in its action 
almost exclusively to the impoverished members of crowded commu- 
nities, and especially to those among them who seek a baneful con- 
solation in the indulgence in gin as a substitute for employment and 
the necessary comforts of human life. 

We have then, we think, shown enough to warrant the propriety 
of the Council acting upon the views of the Central Board, in consi- 
dering the present epidemic as one of a new description in England, 
separable from our ordinary bilious Cholera, and not as an aggra- 
vated form of the latter; and we think them farther justified in con- 
sidering this disease to depend upon causes which were in operation 
in India when the disease raged there, on the Continent, and in this 
country ; and farther do we think them fully justified in considering 
the epidemic as communicable from man to man, although the pre- 
cise agents of communication are imperfectly understood. 

We trust that the present Central Board will not be superseded, to 
give way to speculative and dangerous doctrines founded on surmises, 
and that they will continue their useful and valuable labours, disre- 
gardful of their assailants, and all their fabrications and sophistry. If 

doubts could in fairness arise (and we own we were not free 
from them altogether) at the first commencement of the epidemic in 
Sunderland and in London, subsequent events are fully calculated to 
remove those doubts; and since abundant opportunities of observing 
the disease have occurred to us, our belief is confirmed in its specific 
character, its being new in England, —that is, unless it existed in 
former days beyond the memory of man, (w hich we doubt,) and of 
its being a variety of the Asiatic spasmodic Cholera, whether ge- 
nerated “through the instrumentality of the atmosphere and passing 
along as a blight, or communicated from man to man, or by both 
means. 

The evidences we possess of the disease being communicated from 
the dead bodies of infected persons are so undeniable, that the utmost 
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attention of the Board ought to be directed to this point, more espe- 
cially as we fear that several bodies of persons dying of Cholera 
have found their way into dissecting-rooms. Should the disease 
continue, the punishment of death would not be too severe, in our 
opinion, for any one convicted of so disposing of a corpse; and we 
should be glad to see an Act passed to this effect. 

Whether this epidemic depends upon certain states of the air 
around, the agency of electricity, or of animalcules, or the ova of 
insects, it is at present impossible to determine. The efforts made 
by some to associate its exciting causes with certain physical effects, 
with such as influence thermal springs, the eruptions of volcanoes, 
the shocks of earthquakes, or the formation of Graham Island, have 
ended as they began, in mere conjecture and unsupported theory. 
The brute creation is exposed, as is our race, to epidemical disorders. 
A rabbit-warren will become thinned by a sudden disease, sheep die 
by dozens in the fold, dogs go mad, and poultry pine away, A few 
years ago the pheasants in Windsor Park and the Forest drooped and 
died: several of these were examined, and they all presented the 
same appearance of myriads of minute insects imbedded in their skin. 
No doubt, the ova of these beings were wafted by the wind, and de- 
posited in ‘the dow ny skin of the pheasants, and disordered their plu- 
mage, for the feathers dropped off, and the birds became weak and 
emaciated, and died in numbers. The water that we drink, and the 
vegetables which we eat, may (it is put merely hypothetically) convey 
ova of insects or animalcules into the system from some unknown 
blight proceeding from distant quarters of the globe, and so poison 
the blood as to generate an epidemic disease. Many of our epide- 
mics are of foreign importation, and some of our direst contagions 
also. rom whatever causes they may have arisen, the spasmodic 
Cholera may without difficulty be supposed to arise from similar 
agencies; and the character of the disease is certainly that of a pes- 
tilence in its truest sense, and not an accidental derangement of the 
bowels or liver from irregularity of living, or unwholesome diet, nor 
is it simply the effect of poverty and spirituous drams, although 
these may be always considered as predisposing causes, exposing 
the victims to imbibe the infection by the debility which they 
create.} 





' We have just received, from an authentic source, the result of an inspection of 
parish registers about Sunderland, which are worthy of public attention, since they 
tend to contradict the common prejudice abroad respecting the alleged low rate of 
mortality during the prevalence of Cholera, whilst they also afford an answer to 
those yee deny the existence of any new disease in this country upon the same 
groun¢ 

Of a population of fifty-five thousand there have been Cholera burials to the 
amount of three hundred and sixteen—which gives an average of deaths, six in 
every thousand persons. Moreover, during the Cholera, that is early in No- 
vember, when it began to be reported, an excess on former years occurred of four 
hundred deaths in three months: and of the three hundred and sixteen Cholera 
funerals, one hundred and twenty-nine were those of males, and one hundred and 
eighty-seven of females, creating an excess of females over males of fifty-eight. 

In the Borough, the recent closing of the quarterly bills of mortality shows an 
ae of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty deaths during the last three 
months. 

These facts appear to be important ; and in our next Number we hope to be able 
to give the Tables, from which we can only now extract the leading results. 
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THE WAGGONER. 


King John. Hubert, throw thine eve 
On yon young boy.——Dost understand me ’ 
He is a very serpent in my way. 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I will keep him so, 
That he shall not offend your Majesty. 

King John. Death. 


Hub. My Lord? 

King John. A grave. 

Hub. He shall not live. 

King John. Enough. 


I could be merry now. 
Kine Joun, Act III]. Se. 3, 


THE singular—the apparently improbable circumstances which form 
the basis of the ensuing narrative, occurred about fifty years ago. I am 
not aware of their having been till now brought before the public eye in 
any other shape than a brief and naked contemporaneous report.—I am a 
curious man, and somewhat successful in hunting after such matters ; but 
the following are the fruits of a discovery made a few years ago by mere 
accident. One or two cases are on record, in the criminal annals of this 
and other countries, in which similar motives induced nearly similar con- 
duct—but infinitely less systematic, mysterious, and atrocious, than what 
I am at present about to develope. 

Shrewsbury clock was tolling twelve, on a fine frosty moonlight night, 
ushering in the Christmas of 1760, as a waggoner, with a snow-white 


smock-frock on, and a half-emptied jug of ale in his hand, sallied out of 


the Hunting-horn Inn—one of the chiefest in Shrewsbury. His waggon 
was standing before the door, the covering encrusted with hoar frost, and 
a noble team of horses attached to the well-laden vehicle were refreshing 
themselves with hay and water, quietly submitting, the while, to the sibi- 
latory civilities of the ostler. The waggoner watched them with compla- 
cency, as he drained his jug ; and then lifting up his smock, he extracted 
a few halfpence from his pocket, and gave them to the ostler. 

‘* And do you go into the tap, ostler,’’ said he, ‘‘ and see whether 
these two partners 0’ mine are a-stirring themselves. Hang me, an I 
don’t think they would sit there till this time to-morrow!’’ He was inter- 
rupted by a shout of boisterous laughter from the tap-room. ‘I say— 
within there !—Bill! Thomas!” cried the waggoner, returning to the 
room he had just quitted, ‘‘ What be ye doing in there sotting ?—- Come, 
come! ye know as well as I ’tis starting-time!—Do you hear it has just 
struck twelve by the church-clock ?””—** Then ’tis to-morrow,” quoth 
one of the wags he was addressing. . 

“‘Come, come, now!” continued the waggoner; ‘‘ we’ve a weary 
week’s drive before us—and you know it as well as I! — Are ye moving, 
eh?”—* Ah, ha, Dick!—Isn’t this Christmas morning? Come! don’t 
ye be sulking on the beginning of this blessed day ; but sit ye down a little 
longer, and drink a merry Christmas to one another! ’’—*‘* No, I won't,” 
replied the waggoner resolutely. 

‘* Well, then—an you must start, do ye drive the waggon slowly—and 
we'll both be after you before you reach the Baker’s Pond. There’s 
some ale a-spicing for us, Dick,” replied Thomas, smacking his lips en- 
ticingly.—‘‘ No, no, I know my duty—and I’m off,” grumbled the wag- 
goner, quitting the room. He went out, cast his careful eye over the 
trim of his horses, and had just reached down his whip from the waggon- 
head, when one of his companions touched him upon the elbow, and 
proffered him acup of warm spice-scented ale. ‘‘ Come, Dick—come, 
drink it off,” said Bill, coaxingly,—a good-natured lad of one or two- 
and-twenty, that could say fair things as well as many of his betters, 
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‘* come, you won't refuse to drink us a merry Christmas! This ale is 
special, man !—Won’t ye drive on slowly for half an hour, or so—and 
we'll be with you, as sure as death, by when you reach the Baker’s 
Pond? Come—come, Dick—we’ll do, may be, more for you at a pinch!” 
The good-natured waggoner was not proof against fair words and spiced 
ale. He yielded, took the cup, drained it in a twinkling, shook Bill 
heartily by the hand, wished him a merry Christmas, and added, ** Now 
don’t ye be long a-following ; for drive slow as I will, you'll have two or 
three miles to run for it, I know!” 

“* We'll look to that, Dick — good-by,”’ replied Bill, hurrying 
inwards, while Dick betook himself to his horse’s heads, cracked and 
smacked his whip ; his horses pricked up their ears, and away they went. 
The ponderous waggon rumbled heavily over the stones of the silent 
Shrewsbury, accompanied by the clattering of sixteen pair of horses’ 
hoofs, and the occasional ** Gee—o—a—whoop !—Come up !—On, Smi- 
ler!” of the driver, who was soon out of sight of the jovial Hunting 
Horn, and fairly started on the broad London road. He walked slowly 
by the horses’ heads for some time, whistling and humming to himself, 
and every three or four minutes turning back his head towards Shrews- 
bury, to see whether his companions were yet on the road. He had 
proceeded, however, at his very slowest pace, for more than an hour, 
without their appearing. 

‘** Now this is unkind,’ quoth the waggoner to himself, as he trudged 
along; ‘“‘ but did I not say it would be so? Here are Bill and Tom 
sitting snugly by the fire—drinking till they be drunken! What shall I 
do? I must go on !—Lord, lord, how bitter cold it is!”” He laid his whip 
across the shafts of the waggon, and stood still, slapping his hands 
against his sides, for warmth. By the time he had done, his waggon had 
proceeded thirty or forty paces a-head of him. Just as he was over- 
taking it, he passed a mile-stone ; and with alarm and surprise caught a 
glimpse of the figure of a brawny sailor-looking man, sitting beside it, 
with a little basket by his side. 

‘* Good morning!—A merry Christmas to you, Master Waggoner! 
How are you, eh?” inquired the stranger.—‘* Pretty well, but despe- 
rate late—desperate!” replied the flurried waggoner, passing by the 
speaker. 

“Stop, just stop a minute,” said he: ‘“‘ have you got any body in 
your waggon’—Can you make room for me, eh?’’—‘* Lord, Sir, no, 
I’se got three men sleeping there already,” replied the poor fellow, his 
heart beating fast—thinking he had hit upon a good device for terrifying 
one whom he took to be a highwayman. ‘‘ They’re all soldiers—all three 
of them; and I’m giving them a lift for ten miles or so. They’ve all got 
their muskets.” 

‘* Eh! What? soldiers, did you say?” inquired the man, evidently 
disconcerted.—‘* May I die if I haven’t!”’ replied the waggoner, stoutly. 

** What the brings soldiers into these parts, eh ?’’—‘‘ Lord, Sir, I 
don’t know. You had better ask them, for they’re calling to me. Good- 
morrow—good-morrow, Sir,” said the waggoner, and running up to his 
waggon, he affected to be walking in conversation with some one inside 
of it. He was very much alarmed at the slight accident just recounted, 
and was growing more and more uneasy at the prolonged absence of his 
companions. is head was filled with fears of murder and robbery. 
Could he doubt that the person he had been speaking to was a highway- 
man’? Often did he look over his shoulder, to see whether the man who 
had addressed him was following; but he saw nothing moving on the 
long line of high-road he had passed, and his fears began to abate. 

It was now not far from two o’clock, and the morning continued bright 
and frosty. Like the eye of beauty, the moon shone forth radiantly and 
cheeringly from the unclouded blue. No sound interrupted the solemn 
silence, except the drowsy tinkling of a few bells about the horses’ heads, 
the clattering of their hoofs, and the monotonous rumbling of the wag- 
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gon-wheels. For an hour and a half the waggoner had met nothing 
moving on the road, except the mail, which had thundered past him about 
twenty minutes before. He seemed to have forgotten the occurrence 
which had so alarmed him. Even the prolonged absence of his two com- 
panions seemed to have ceased disturbing him; for he had made up his 
mind to continue at his next putting-up place till they arrived. Re- 
collecting suddenly that it was Christmas,i he clambered up a little 
holly-hedge on the left-hand side of the road, to pluck a conspicuous 
piece of glistening misletoe. While in the act of cropping it, he 
thought he saw, in a cross-road at some little distance, the figure of 
some one running very fast. But what was there alarming in that’ he 
thought, as he leaped down, and overtook his waggon. He stuck his 
misletoe in the brim of his great white hat, resumed his whip, and went 
on, cheerily singing the verses of a Christmas carol— 


The holly’s berry is not so red 

As the blessed blood that Jesus shed : 
Nor pretty misletoe, 

‘Though it be white as snow, 

So white as —— 

The words were still on his lips, when, arrived at an abrupt turn of the 
road, he was suddenly seized by several men in sailors’ dresses, and 
thrown down on the ground. In spite of all his strugglings his arms 
were fastened to his sides, his legs tied together, his eyes were bandaged, 
and a gag was forced into hismouth. He was pressed down by the knees 
of his ruffianly assailants, flat into the road ; and a voice addressed him, 
in hurried but distinct tones,—‘‘ ’Tis no use to struggle. If you are not 
immediately quiet, your brains will be dashed out directly. Only be 
easy, and you will not have a hair of your head hurt; but if you attempt 
to make a noise, there is a pistol always loaded and cocked within a few 
inches of your head,—see !” and the bandage was slipped from his eyes 
for a moment, that they might look at a large horse-pistol in close con- 
tiguity with his forehead. Short and fearful as was the glance which the 
waggoner gave at the formidable weapon, he did not fail to observe that 
the hand holding the pistol was the fair white hand of a gentleman, and 
that there was a sparkling ring on his finger. After what he had seen 
and heard, the waggoner perceived the folly of attempting to disturb or 
resist his captors. Perfectly passive, he was elevated on the back of one 
of the men, who carried him about twenty yards backwards and forwards, 
and then round-abouts, evidently to mislead him as to the direction in 
which they were about to take him. He was then placed in a vehicle,— 
whether a post-chaise or a carriage he could not tell: some one entered 
with him; the door was shut, and a voice called out to the driver, 
** Ready :—drive on!” and away they went rapidly. The agony occa- 


sioned by the gag in his mouth, the aching of the teeth, and straining of 


the jaws, became soon intolerable; and, careless of consequences, he 
groaned and gasped piteously, and strove to articulate. The choking 
sounds he uttered seemed to alarm one of the persons sitting beside him ; 
for the gag was presently removed, and he was asked, in a kind tone, 
whether the gag hurt him. The poor fellow’s jaws fell together the in- 
stant the gag was removed, and for some time he could not separate them 

so as to utter a syllable. He seemed pitied by the persons beside him ; 
for he was told that if he would but be silent, the gag should not be 
applied again ; but that the moment he attempted to make any disturb- 
ance it would be replaced, even if it tortured him to death. He was told 
further, that wherever he might be taken, it would be useless to call for 
assistance ; for he would be taken to a place where no living being would 
be near him but those who had him in their custody. All this was said 
in a mild expostulating tone and manner, though with evident attempts to 
disguise the voice. Putting all things together, hasty as was his attempt 
to reason on his situation, the waggoner’s terror began to give place to 
sheer amazement. He could not conjecture what could be the motive of 
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those who had seized him. He could scarcely think plunder their object, 
till he suddenly adverted to his waggon, fully laden,—ah! the thing was 
fearfully probable! How did he know but it contained, unknown to 
himself, yet known to those who had seized him, articles of very great 
value,—money or plate? Horrid thought! was he being conveyed by 
highwaymen to their secret place of rendezvous, there to be des- 
patched, that he might tell no tales? He was trembling with the 

terror occasioned by these surmises, when the vehicle stopped ; the cords 
which bound his legs were untied ; and he was told to step out. With the 
shivering reluctance of a sheep be ‘ing urged into the bloody slaughter- 
house, the waggoner obeyed, screaming, ‘‘ Mercy! mercy! mercy, gen- 
tlemen!” and he dropped upon his knees. He was suddenly plucked 
up, however. ‘* Silence, Sir!’ whispered the voice of one who firmly 
grasped his 1ight arm,—** Remember !” and the waggoner felt the muzzle 
of a pistol touching his ear. His limbs could scarcely support him; so 
he was rather dragged and pushed than any thing else, along a paved 
place. He heard the sound of a wooden gate being unbarred ; and pre- 

sently the scent of cattle and stables, that met his nostrils, led him to 
em A that he was in a farm-yard. He was stopped a moment by his 
conductors, and one of them whispered, in low earnest tones,—‘‘ Now, 
step very lightly, hold your tongue, and make haste; or I, who shall 
follow close behind, with a loaded pistol almost touching the back of 
your head, will without hesitation fire at you. All this mystery and fright 
will be over in half an hour. Now, Sir!” 

** Oh, I will obey, Sirs! I will!’ quivered the captive, and went 
whither he was urged. He ascended some narrow steps, creaking and 
shaking under him. Then he was led through a passage and a door into 
a room, warm, with a fire heard crackling in the grate. Then he was 
conducted out again into another passage by a different door, and down 
a long flight of stone steps: these brought him to another passage, at the 
end of which another door was unlocked, unbarred, opened—and he felt 
himself once more in the open air. He had scarcely walked a few steps, 
however, before he was conducted through another door, which, unlike 
any of those through which he had previously passed, was carefully 
closed and locked after them. He was then turned round till he was 
quite giddy ; in which state he was snatched up in some one’s powerful 
arms, carried a few steps, and set down in a very close warm room. He 
heard another door closed on them, and several voices speaking in low 
whispers. A chair was placed behind him, and he was told to sit down 
in it. ‘* You are now in the presence,” said a voice, in a low determined 
tone, ** of those who can murder you, and bury you, so that none shall 
ever find you or hear of you again. We can despatch you this instant : 
our hands are filled with weapons, and our hearts have no fear. We 
shall do no harm to you, however, unless you are foolish and obstinate 
enough to refuse what we shall require of you, which will be easy and 
reasonable. Quick, decide!’ continued the voice, with sudden and 
startling sternness; ‘* will you seize a chance for life?’’ For some 
seconds the waggoner was too overpowered with agitation to speak: he 
moved his hands, as far as he was able,—his arms being tied,—im- 
ploringly. 

‘** Tell un, masters, tell un what I amto do!” he groaned. There was 
a pause, and then a hurried whispering. ‘‘ First, swear by the great God 
that made and can destroy you, that if you should leave this place alive, 
you will never in any way make known what has been, and shall yet be, 
done to you, or attempt to find us out, or try to come again to the place to 
which you may hereafter fancy yourself to have been taken. Swear, I 
say !”’—The waggoner paused. 

** Come, you hold life cheap,’ whispered a voice; and he heard the 
sound of a pistol cocking.—‘* | swear—I swear—I swear!” he faltered. 

‘** On your knees, kissing the Bible!”” The waggoner dropped on his 
Knees, and kissed a book which was held to his lips. 


’ 
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‘* Again,” resumed the terrible speaker, *‘ say you wish your soul 
may perish for ever, if you break your oath !”—** I do!’ gasped the 
waggoner. ‘* And now, dear gentlemen, what am ~ todo? What do you 
want? I willdoall I can!” There was a pause. The waggoner sobbed, 
and the tears were perceived trickling down from under the bandage 
which was over his eyes. 

‘* What ails you?” inquired some one sternly.—‘* I am thinking of 
my poor old mother,—and that my employers will call me a thief and 
villain!” he replied, crying bitterly. 

‘* You may soon be free, perhaps, if you will do your duty.’’—** And 
what is that?” he inquired faintly. He received no answer. 

‘* Remove the bandage from his eyes,”’ said an authoritative voice ; 
and the bandage was instantly taken off. He found himself in a small 
room, lit by one candle, and the walls covered with what appeared sheets 
and blankets hung on them, as if to prevent the chamber being re- 
cognised. The first fearful object, however, that met his eyes, was a 
pistol held closely before him, and by the very same white hand, with the 
ring on, that he had noticed when he was first seized. The person who 
thus menaced him was sitting closely fronting him on a table, wore a 
white coat buttoned up to the chin, and a white nightcap was drawn over 
his face down to his mouth (as when a man is hanged) evidently to con- 
ceal his features. There were three others in the room, all effectually, 
and indeed similarly disguised. 

‘* What is your name?” inquired the person who held the pistol in his 
hand.—* Forster,’ replied the waggoner, promptly. 

‘* Forster ?”’ echoed several voices, in tones of consternation. 

‘* Is it really so?” inquired the person opposite to him, agitatedly ; 
and lowering the pistol he held, till it touched the waggoner’s hosom,—** is 
it so, in the presence of God, on your oath?’’—*‘ It is!”’ replied the wag- 
goner, firmly ; ** the only name I was ever called by—Richard Forster.” 

‘*T will send you perjured into hell, if you speak false : is it Forster?” 
—‘* Yes! yes! yes!” repeated the waggoner, solemnly, looking up- 
wards. The pistol was removed ; the person who held it suddenly struck 
down the candle from the table, and the room was left in darkness, 

‘** Pho!” exclaimed the voice that had all along been speaking, ina 
low fierce tone ; ‘‘ we are wrong, after all!”’ There was a pause, and a 
hurried consultation in whispers for a second or two.—‘* What shall we 
do with him?”’ the affrighted waggoner heard asked, but could not catch 
the reply. 

‘* My poor fellow,” said the voice now familiar to him, ‘* we have 
unfortunately mistaken our man. We have frightened you nearly out of 
your senses,—and all in mistake! You are not the man we want; you 
cannot do what we wish. Here is a trifle by way of making you some 
amends ;”’ and several pieces, apparently guineas, were put into his 
hand. ‘* And if you will tell us the name of the place where you live, 
you shall have twenty pounds before the New Year. We shall not hurt 
a hair of your head, but shall put the bandage round your eyes once 
more, and lead you safely where we found you. Don't be afraid; only 
remember—remember your oath!” 

‘* What!” inquired the waggoner, ‘‘ are you going to release me ?’’— 
** Yes, directly.” The waggoner fell at full length on the floor, in a 
swoon. When he recovered possession of his senses, he found himself 
seated in a vehicle driving on rapidly, situated exactly as he was before. 
The first words he heard were,—** You dropped four guineas out of your 
hand in the chapel: we have put them in your pocket, where you will find 
them when we leave you.” 

This was spoken in a very kindly manner; and much more was said 
by the same speaker, expressive of sorrow for having so needlessly 
frightened him, and assuring him that he had been mistaken for some 
one else. He was told again, that he would receive £20 before New- 
Year's Day ; but that, if ever he opened his lips to any one breathing 
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about what bad happened to him, or gave information about it to magis- 
trates, or did any thing to lead to inquiry, he would, as surely as he was 
now about to be released, be shot within twelve hours of his doing so, 
wherever he might be, in whatever part of England, how many soever 
guards and constables he might get about him. ‘‘ We have got a man,” 
continued the voice, ‘* who will, unknown to you, watch you for months 
after this, to see if you break your oath. You will never find him out, 
and yet he will be always near you to do our wish. He is a kind of 
devil, and is charged to kill you, if you dare do contrary to what you 
have sworn. Remember all this, Richard Forster; and be but honest 
and true, and it shall be well with you for the rest of your life.” After 
near an hour’s driving, the vehicle stopped. The waggoner was again 
addressed. 

** You are now within about fifty yards of the place from which we 
took you. We shall set you in the hedge-side, with this bandage still 
on your eyes, but shall remove the cords from your arms, and so leave 
you. You must neither stir, nor remove the bandage from your eyes, 
for an hour, as nearly as you can guess. If you do, you will be shot ; 
for we shall leave a man to stand sentinel over you for half an hour.” 
The bewildered waggoner was then led out of the vehicle, his arms were 
unbound, and he was placed by the hedge-side, as he had been told. 

‘* Now, remember!” said the voice, and the hands of the speaker 
shook those of the waggoner; ‘‘ break your oath, and the grave will 
yawn for you the next moment. Farewell!’’ The waggoner heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps,—then the door of a vehicle closing, and 
it drove fast away, but in an opposite direction from what he had 
expected. 

he waggoner sat still as a mouse, scarce daring even to breathe, much 
less shift his posture, lest it should be construed into an intention of 
rising before his time. It might be all a farce about the man left to 
watch him ; but what if it were not !—Overcome with fear, fatigue, and 
cold, he fell fast asleep. He was woke by some one suddenly pulling off 
the bandage from his eyes, and shouting in his ears, at the same time 
shaking him violently by the shoulder. ‘‘ Why, Dick! Dick! Dick! 
where hast thou been? Dick Forster—hey, hem—stare at me! I will 
do thee no hurt, God knows: but where hast been? why and how 
here?” said Bill Fowler, one of the two whom Forster had left drinking 
at the Hunter’s Horn, and who now, after a long and terrified search, 
stood scrutinizing his companion’s features by the help of a lantern. The 
waggon had arrived safe, though unattended, at its nearest point of desti- 
nation, followed shortly by the arrival of the two waggoners who had 
been left at Shrewsbury: and then the startling question was, ‘‘ Where 
is Dick Forster?” Unable to answer the question, they, with several 
others, instantly set out in search of the missing waggoner. 

** Why, man, where have you been? what have you been doing? what 
has come to you? who has put this bandage before your eyes? how long 
have you been here?” were questions asked in a breath, without time 
given for answers, even if Forster had been able, or so disposed. He 
stared stupidly at the man who addressed him, and muttered some such 
incoherent words as,—‘‘ Don’t—don’t shoot me, kind Sir! for God’s 
sake! It was not I that took off the bandage! For our Lord’s sake, don’t 
murder me! I will never tell!’’ His companion recoiled from him as he 
uttered these affrighted exclamations, and stared at him with unspeakable 
concern and wonder. 

“Why, Dick! Dick!” said he, again shaking him by the shoulder, 
**don’t ’ee know un? don’t ’ee know where thou art’—-where the waggon 
is? Agad! art mad, or drunk, or devil-struck?” Dick made no answer ; 
but stretched out his arms and legs, and groaned, as through exhaustion. 
His companion began to get alarmed, and his own apprehensions were 
aggravated on seeing, owing to a sudden change in Dick’s posture, that 
there rolled out of his pocket several guineas. 
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** Why, Dick Forster! why—why—why he stammered, turning 
pale, and holding his lantern down towards the golden coins ; ‘* who gave 
thee these? Where didst thou get them? Hast thou been out a—a—a— 
robbing? or—hast—tell me, Dick Forster—or I'll go and fetch some one 
that shall make thee!’’ and he shook him violently. Dick began to come 
a little to his senses on being so roughly handled, and was answering 
some question rather angrily put to him, when there was heard a faint 
rustling by the other side of the hedge. Dick suddenly clasped his arms 
around his companion, his eyes glare dd on him with wildness, and he 
gasped—** Save me! save—save me! he ‘ll shoot me! he ‘ll murder me! 
His companion stared at him, first with an alarmed, and then a distrust- 
ful air, folded his arms on his breast, and, with a resolute air, said to him, 
** Now, Dick, may I die here this blessed Christmas morning, if I do not 
think thou hast done ill since we met!’’ He paused with agitation. 
**Speak, man!” he resumed; ‘‘ this money; where didst getit? for 
what? from whom? Is all this thy frighted manner but a-deceiving of me? 
Come, come, Dick! thou shalt tell thy tale to a magistrate, or my name 
is not Bill Fowler!” 

Dick slowly lifted himself up, and clasped his companion’s hand, whis- 
pering faintly, ‘‘ Bill Fowler, let us but leave this lonely place—help me 
to the high road—then to some house or other, and I will tell thee all! It 
will make thy hair stand like a hedge-hog’s! ”’ 

** Well—come, now—that is reasonable enough! let us away! and as 
for any one shooting thee, I would not run from the great devil himself, 
with a pistol in each hand. Come—I long to hear thy story, for L much 
dread me it will be a black one! But come!’’—At that instant a pistol 
was discharged from the other side of the hedge, and the bullet whizzed 
close past the astounded waggoners. Fowler fell down with the sudden- 
ness of the shock, but found his feet again in a trice, and made desperate 
but fruitless effurts to get through the high and thick hedge. All the 
while he heard the sounds of one running as it were for his life, across 
the frozen furrows of a newly - ploughed field ; and though tantalized and 
irritated almost to frenzy, he was oblige dat length to give up the thought 
of pursuit, and hastened his companion to the high road. Half dragging 
and half carrying him, he succeeded in bringing Forster to a small farm- 
house, about a quarter of a mile down the road, where they were both of 
them known. Though it was five o'clock, and a Christmas morning, they 
found the good people stirring. Each of them gota little ale, the good 
effects of which were soon visible on Forster, for he began to look about 
him with some composure. ‘‘ Where is the waggon gone?’ was the first 
sensible question he asked.—‘‘ ’Tis now standing at Job Winton’s,”’ was 
the reply. 

‘* And where is Thomas ?’’—*“ He is, I warrant him, out, searching for 
thee, now.”’ 

‘* And what is the hour?’’—‘* A trifle past five. And now, Dick,” said 
his companion, no longer able to conceal his impatience, ** tell us all that 
hath happened to thee.” 

** No,” replied Dick, firmly, ‘‘ I will not tell thee a word now, and 
here; but take me before a ‘magistrate, and I will tell thee and him all. 
I have sworn before God, it is true, that I would not tell a word, and 
may be shot for doing so; but I care not—lI will ease my soul, and put 
my life into God’s hands. Oh, Will, Will! when we parted last evening 
at the Hunting Horn, how small thought had I of what would befall 
me!” Bill made no answer, but grew visibly paler, and wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead: he rose from his seat, aud stepped to and 
fro across the small room in which they were sitting, with great agitation 
in his manner. 

‘‘ Well, Dick,’”’ he muttered, ‘‘ I don’t know what the ending of all 
this will be ; but I fear for thee! I dread me the de vil hath been at thee! 
—’Tis said he walks these parts on Christmas morn!” He pre ssently re- 
sumed his seat, and tried again to extract his companion’s secret from 
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him ; but in vain. Dick was inflexible: he took the four guineas out of 
his pocket, and gave them into Bill’s hand, saying,—‘*‘ I don’t value this 
gold. It may be gotten ill by those who gave it me. Do thou keep it, 
and see what the magistrate will say about it; for to one we will go this 
day, or my name is not Richard Forster.” 

By two o'clock that afternoon the two waggoners found their way to 
the house of a county magistrate, to whom Dick gave a full account of 
what had befallen him. His words were taken down ; but there was such 
an air of exaggeration—of blank improbability about the whole, that it was 
evident the magistrate did not attach over-much credit to it. What could 
he do in the matter ?—The waggoner swore that, if his life depended on 
it, he could not tell by which of the four cross-roads he had gone or 
come ; he had never seen the faces of those who had so mysteriously 
seized him ; and could not describe the voices of any one that spoke to him. 

** So they were surprised to hear that your name was Forster, eh? ”’— 
** Yes, your worship.” 

‘** They said you were mistaken for some one else?”—‘‘ Yes, your 
worship.” 

** Now, do you know any one among your associates that has a name 
any thing like your own?” inquired the magistrate, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him. ‘* Think a little, my man,” he continued, see- 
ing the waggoner very thoughtful, and rubbing his forehead with a 
puzzled air.—‘* No, no,”’ replied the waggoner, at length; ‘‘ I don’t 
know any one of my name, nor any one like it.” 

** Oh, please your worship,” said the other, ‘‘ I hope your worship’s 
honour will forgive me—but my name is Fowler; but that, again, as 
your worship knows, is not Forster.’’—‘‘ So I should suppose,” drawled 
the magistrate, with a smile, looking at his watch, and then taking down 
the name. 

** How do you spell it, my man 
name separately. 

‘* And are you a waggoner, like your unfortunate friend here? ”’— 
** Yes, your worship,—and go the same road, and serve the same 
master.’ 

“* You neither of you know any one that is likely to have ill blood 
against you ?””—* Lord love your worship,—no, your worship!” replied 
both in a breath. 

‘* | hope you are an honest, sober fellow, my friend?” inquired the 
magistrate of Fowler, amused by his naiveté and eagerness. Fowler hung 
down his head and blushed. ‘‘ Why, please your worship, as for the 
matter of honesty, I am as honest (as one might reverently say) as your 
worship yourself; but 1 own—I humbly say—”’ he continued, with an 
embarrassed air. 

** Ah, ha!” exclaimed the magistrate, quite tickled ; ‘‘ you like your 
glass, eh? a friendly glass? ”’—** Not exactly, your worship; give me a 
plain jug—a plain jug, with ale in it!” 

His worship and his clerk laughed heartily. 

“ And, pray, who are your father and mother? Where do they live ?”— 
** Both dead, your worship, long ago!” * * * 

** Richard Forster,’’ said the magistrate, ‘‘ a word or two more with 
you about this strange story of yours. Do you think you could recognise 
the room in which you were, or the yard, doors, and passages through 
which you were led, if you were to be taken to them again ?”—* No, 
your worship, on the oath of a true man. Your worship will recollect 
that I was not only blindfolded, but turned round and round like a cock- 
chafer ; besides being all the while nearly dead of fright.” 

‘** Why, can’t you say whether you went towards the north, south, east, 
or wést?”—* No, your worship!” @ 

** Did you hear any bleating of sheep—any snorting or ren | of 
horses—any lowing of cows, when you passed through what you took to 
be a farm-yard ?""—** No, your worship,—nothing like it.” 
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Fowler repeated the letters of his 
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** Did it seem a large or a small house—or what sort of place ?’’— 
** Please your worship, I know about as much of it as a dead man knows 
of the shape of his grave !”’ 

** Humph!” exclaimed the magistrate, completely nonplussed, rubbing 
his hand over his forehead. 

‘Oh, please your worship!” said Dick, suddenly; ‘‘ I forgot one 
thing. I saw the hand of one man twice ; first when he seized me by my 
waggon, and then when he held the pistol to my breast in the little room ; 
and marked specially that it was fair and white, like a gentleman’s, and 
had a shining ring upon one finger.”—‘t Ay!—ay! ay!—Are you sure 
of that?”’ inquired the magistrate, with much interest; ‘‘ a gentleman’s 
hand, with a bright ring on ?—One might make something of that!”” He 
paused. 

‘* And yet— Pho! What is such a trifle as that, to lead to discovery’ 
There must be something strange behind all this, I am confident !”’ 

The simple fact was, that the magistrate was completely at a loss. 
What, indeed, could be done in the matter? What great harm had been 
done, after all? To be sure, there were some symptoms of threatened 
outrage on another of his Majesty’s subjects, when he could be found ; 
but, as for the present complainant, he had been clearly much more 
frightened than hurt. Here he was, sound and whole, richer by four 
guineas than he was before, unable to give a spark of available infor- 
mation about his seizure, capture, or journey. What could be done in 
the affair? The magistrate knew not. However, he decided on sending 
a memorial of the whole affair to the Secretary of State’s Office, and so 
throwing the business on the shoulders of Government. He directed 
the waggoner, in the mean while, to return to his ordinary work, and 
granted him the services of two constables, to ride all the way inside his 
waggon to London, and back again, with fire-arms, which they were 
authorized in using without hesitation, in case of emergency. His wor- 
ship also directed Forster to keep the four guineas, and gave Bill Fowler 
half-a-crown, to enable him to get a “ plain jug” of good ale. And so 
the affair ended, as far as the waggoner was concerned. ‘The result of 
the application to the Secretary of State, was an order to advertise the 
affair over the whole county, offering a reward, on the part of Govern- 
ment, of £100 for the discovery of the perpetrator of so extraordinary 
an outrage ; which was done, but in vain. Nota tittle, not a glimpse of 
evidence was obtained, by which to trace or fasten the occurrence any 
where ; and after a fortnight, or so, the affair was forgotten by the 
public, in spite of the stimulating paragraphs that, as in our day, ran the 
round of the papers, “ vires acquirentes eundo.’”’ The waggoner, Ri- 
chard Forster himself, resumed his ordinary business without interrup- 
tion, and gradually dropped his fear, treating the whole affair, when it 
was mentioned to him, rather as a joke, than otherwise. 

One word, in passing, concerning the magistrate. The first thing he 
did, after dismissing the waggoner, as has been described, and entering 
his library, was to take off his gloves, hastily pluck off a ring from his 
little finger, and fling it into the fire-grate. ‘+ Cursed little traitor!” he 
exclaimed, pale and gasping with fury, ‘‘ lie there and be burned!’ He 
sat down in a chair; the perspiration started upon his brow, and 
his fist clenched with involuntary emotion. He presently started from 
his seat, and walked to and fro in prodigious agitation. His was the hand 
that the waggoner had spoken of; he it was that seized him by the 
throat, and presented the pistol to his breast ! 

This atrocious, daring, and unaccountable transaction soon slipped 
from public recollection, and ceased, as was remarked above, to annoy or 
disturb even Dick Forster the waggoner. It served little other purpose, 
indeed, so far as Dick was concerned, than to make him the most popu- 
lar man on the whole road from Shrewsbury to London ; for everybody 
was curious to see and converse with the man who had experienced 80 
extraordinary an adventure. The coachmen and guards of the various 
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coaches took an interest in him; nay, even the very mail-coachman him- 
self, that king of the road, brief as was his time for stoppages by 
the way, more than once twitched Dick almost off his feet, to show him 
to some one or other of his inside passengers as the man that had had 
** the hextra-hordi-nary ’ventur t’other day.” It is almost superfluous to 
state with what ridiculous glosses and variations Dick told his story; for 
how can any man, gifted with a spark of fancy, forbear to fill the maw of 
curiosity gaping before him? So Dick, ‘‘ the kidnapped,” as he had been 
called, soon acquired the less romantic nickname of ** Lying Dick,’’ when 
his various auditors discovered, time after time, his point-blank contra- 
dictions. Many began to surmise that there was no foundation in truth 
whatever for Dick’s narrative: but the circumstance of the four guineas, 
and the condition in which he was actually discovered by his fellow- 
waggoner, sufficed to vindicate at _— the pasis of poor Dick’s flourish- 
ing superstructures. vA 

One incident, worthy of record, occurred on the occasion of one of 
Dick Forster’s numerous tap-room prelections. He was telling his story 
for the tenth time, at least, at the Hunting Horn Inn, in Shrewsbury, 
about six weeks after the events took place, before a tap-room filled with 
a breathless auditory ; and when he had got down to the concluding 
incident, about the pistol-shot fired from behind the hedge at himself 
and Fowler, he was pleased to say, ‘* There were at least three shots 
fired at me * 

** Three !—You lie!” said a man who had been listening to him. The 
eyes of all present were in an instant fixed on the uncourteous interrupter. 
There was a pause. Dick’s character for veracity had not yet been fly- 
blown ; and the parish-clerk of Shrewsbury, who was a very devout and 
frequent attendant at that place of godly resort the Hunting Horn, and a 
shrewd man to boot, pointedly inquired,—‘* My good friend, how do you 
happen to know that Dick Forster has told a lie?” 

*“* Ay — ay — ay— how do you?” echoed many voices, and Dick’s 
among the rest ; whose temporary embarrassment seemed suddenly trans- 
ferred with tenfold intensity to the man who had interrupted him. He 
gave such a poor account of himself, that a constable, who happened to 
be present, and was gradually inflaming his imagination with ** £ 100 
Reward,” unable to contain himself any longer, rushed up to his man, 
plucked out his staff of office, seized him by the collar, and shouted, 
** Sir, you’re my prisoner!’’ The suspected man was had before the 
magistrate in a trice—the constable made his statement, corroborated by 
a host of others—the man was remanded, listening to the charge with de- 
rision, and in silence ; and at length, much to the mortification of the 
constable, discharged. He soon dissipated all suspicion by freely con- 
versing with any one who questioned him on the subject, and saying, 
with a laugh, that his only ground for making the obnoxious observation, 
was his conviction that ‘*‘ Dick Rorster was gammoning them ;” for that 
he had himself heard Dick tell his tale in twenty different ways, and 
always, till then, had been content with one pistol as the wind-up ! 

- Then you really know nothing about the matter?” inquired the 
spectacled clerk.—‘* No more than your prayer-book of your piety, 
Mister Snore!” replied the man, and was teased no more by such in- 
quiries. 

Yet was this man, as it transpired long afterwards, the very one that 
had stood sentinel over Dick Forster, and fired at him from the other 
side of the hedge! He was, further, the first man who had seized and 
thrown him down, and kept at his side till the moment of discharging his 

istol, as has been told.—What a mysterious length of interval does 
ovidence often interpose between the perpetration and discovery of 
crime ! 





(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service. By the Author of 
**The King’s Own.” 3 Vols. Cochrane and Co, 


This is, as a whole, a better novel than ‘‘ The King’s Own,” and we take it to be 
the best which the season has produced ; though some have appeared, which, as far 
as swelling pretension goes, might upon that ground dispute the palm with it. Pre- 
tension, however, is not truth; and we are certain that in the essential quality of a 
novel—novelty both as to story and style, Captain Marryat here bears off the 
prize. There is no sickly sentiment, no affectation of superiority in knowledge, 
no mawkish attempts to catch att ntion by ill-drawn semblances of living charac- 
ter. Allis lively, amusing, and original. The work too is sustained with unflag- 
ging interest from beginning to end, It is a sure sign of talent, and that of the right 
kind, when an author increases in excellence in every new work. Captain Marryat 
is a writer of unquestionable power, and we very much doubt if he has yet written 
his best work. Newton Forster commences in an easy, natural, but vigorous manner : 
there is no strained effort at arrangement ; all the incidents are brought out pre- 
cisely in the way in which they would occur in the ordinary course of things. The 
characters are forcibly sketched, yet not overstrained. Nicholas Forster and his wife 
are a pair of beings who are drawn with strong marks of a master’s hand, and they 
have the merit of being new. Newton Forster is the son of this pair, and bred to 
the sea in the merchant service. He is made master of a small vessel, and, just 
when going to seain her as such, is knocked down like a bullock, according to 
that unjustifiable and unnecessary practice—impressment ; and being conveyed on 
board a frigate, is kept under by sentries and ball-cartridges till he is fairly at 
sea. When the vessel is beyond reach of shore, Newton makes his claim known 
to the captain, that he was not liable to the impress. His situation is pronounced 
hard, but he has no other chance now but to serve His Majesty. It istruly shown 
that to a seaman, with a humane commander, the King’s service is a desirable 
one, and there is no hardship about it but the way in which men are dragged 
into it. There is much matter for reflection in such parts as these of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s novel. His dialogues respecting slavery are more equivocal. One great 
merit in this novel is, that the characters are all of them kept within the limits of 
nature, and that none of them appear to overdo their parts. A vein of careless easy 
humour runs through the whole, and enchains the reader irresistibly to the pages, 
independently of the curiosity raised by the story. 

Newton goes through a numerous succession of adventures—he sails for England 
and is shipwrecked—saved—joins an Eagt Indiaman—at length seems to have got 
into the tide of fortune. He falls in love and marries. ‘The story of an infant saved 
from shipwreck is interwoven in the history of Forster, but the tale ends happily. 
There is aspirit all through these volumes which well becomes a British seaman— 
a boldness of character and a manly freedom which do Captain Marryat high honour ; 
and we are not sure that he does not take the lead among the officers of his profession, 
neither few in number nor mean in merit, who have wielded the pen of late with 
distinguished success. These volumes, too, may be read by the fastidious on the 
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score of morals with approval. The young and inexperienced, and the old and 
experienced, may read them with equal delight and interest. The following extrac; 
will explain better than we can the character of Nicholas Forster the watch-maker, 
and his wife—the parents of the hero of the story. 


«Well, Mr. Forster, how long is the dinner to wait before you think proper to 
come? Every thing will be cold as usual. (N. bB. the dinner consisted of the re- 
mains of acold shoulder of mutton.)—Or do you mean to have any dinner at al]? 
Betty, clear away the table ; 1 have my work to do, and won't wait any longer.’ 

‘««1'm coming, my dear, [’m coming; only this balance-spring is a job | cannot 
well leave,’ replied Nicholas, continuing his vocation in the shop, with a magnifying 
glass attached to his eye. ; 

‘**Coming! yes,and Christmas is coming, Mr. Forster.—Well, the dinner ‘s going, 
I can tell you.’ 

‘* Nicholas, who did not want appetite, and who was conscious that if the mutton 
returned to the cupboard there would be some difficulty made in reproducing it, 
laid down the watch and came into the back parlour. 

‘** Well, my dear, here | am; sorry to have kept you waiting so long, but busi- 
ness must be attended to.—-Dear me! why the mutton is really quite cold,’ conti- 
nued Nicholas, thrusting «a large piece into his mouth, quite forgetting that he had 
already dined twice off the identical joint. ‘ That’s a fine watch of Mr. ‘Tobin’s ; 
but | think that my improvement upon the duplex when | have finished it—’ 

“When you have finished it, indeed!’ retorted the lady; ‘why, when did 
you ever finish any thing, Mr. Forster!) Finish indeed !’ 

‘** Well, my dear,’ replied the husband, with an absent air,—‘ 1 do mean to finish 
it, when—you are dead !’ 

‘** When | am dead '!’ screamed the lady in a rage—‘ when I am dead!’ con- 
tinued she, placing her arms a-kimbo, as she started from the chair ;—‘ L can tell 
you, Mr. Forster, that Ll live long enough to plague you. It’s not the first time 
that you ’ve said so; but depend upon it, 1 ll dance upon your grave yet, Mr. 
Forster.’ 

‘** | did not exactly mean to say that; not exactly that, my dear,’ replied Nicho- 
las, contused. ‘The fact is that | was not exactly aware of what I was saying—l 
had not precisely the—’ : 

‘** Precisely the fiddlestick, Mr. Forster! you did mean it, and you do mean it, 
and this is all the return that I am to expect for my kindness and anxiety for your 
welfure—slaving and toiling all day as 1 do ; but you're incorrigible, Mr, Forster: 
look at you, helping yourself out of your snuft-box instead of the salt-cellar. 
What man in his senses would eat a cold shoulder of mutton with tobacco?’ 

‘** Dear me, so I have,’ replied Forster, removing the snuff taken from the box, 
which, as usual, lay open betore him, not into the box again, but into the salt-cellar. 

‘© * And who’s to eat that salt now, you nasty beast?’ 

‘**] am not a beast, Mrs. Forster,’ replied the husband, whose choler was roused ; 
‘1 made a mistake ; | do not perceive—now | recollect it, did you send Betty with 
the day-and-night glass to Captain Simkins ? ’ 

“** Yes, Ldid, Mr. Forster: if 1 did not look after your business, I should like to 
kaow what would become of us; and | can tell you, Mr. Forster, that if you do not 
contrive to vet more business, there will be soon nothing to eat; seventeen and 
sixpence is all that | have received this last week ; and how rent and fire, meat and 
drink, are to be paid for with that, you must explain, for I can’t.’ 

*** How can I help it, my dear? | never refuse a job.’ 

‘** Never refuse a job? no; but you must contrive to make more business. 

‘* Tecan mend a watch and make a telescope, but | can't make business, my dear, 
replied Nicholas. , 

‘*** Yes, you can, and you must, Mr. Forster,’ continued the lady, sweeping off 
the remains of the mutton just as her husband had fixed his eye upon the next cut, 
and locking it up in the cupboard —‘ if you do not, you will have nothing to eat, 

Mr. Forster.’ : 

‘** *So it appears, my dear,’ replied the meek Nicholas, taking a pinch of snuff ; 
‘but T really don’t—’ 

***Why, Mr. Forster, if you were not one of the greatest’ 

‘*« No, no, my dear,’ interrupted Nicholas, from extreme modesty, ‘ | am not one 
of the greatest opticians of the present dey; although, when | have made my tm 
prove—’ 4 

‘** Greatest opticians!’ interrupted the lady. ‘One of the greatest fools, 
meant!’ 

*** That's quite another thing, my dear ; but ll 
«No buts, Mr. Forster; please to listen, and not interrupt me again i ¢ 
bearish manner. Why do you repair in the way you do? Who ever brings you @ 
watch or glass that vou have handled a second time?’ ; 

*«* But why should they, my dear, when | have put them in good order ' 
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« * Put them in order! but why do you put them in order?’ 

«© * Why do I put them in order, my dear ?’ replied Forster, with astonishment. 

«* Yes; why don’t you leave a screw loose, somewhere? then they must come 
again. That’s the proper way to do business.’ 

“ ‘The proper way to do my business, my dear, is to see that all the screws are 
tight. 

Oe And starve !’ continued the lady. 

‘«« If it please God,’ replied the honest Nicholas.”’ 


There is a scene in which Mrs, Forster is persuaded she has murdered the parish 
clerk, which reminds us of some of Smollett's—a little in his vein of caricature. 
Our next extract is one which will expose the system of a boroughmongering minis- 
try, and its effects on the naval service, on which Lord Collingwood made such 
indignant remonstrances. 


‘«« Very well, Mr. Nourse,’ replied the captain; ‘ turn the hands up.’ 

«« « Ay, ay, sir,’ replied the first-lieutenant, leaving the cabin. 

“« «Call the boatswain, quarter-master—all hands ‘bout ship.’ 

**« All hands "bout ship’ was now bellowed out by the boatswain, and re-echoed 
by his mates at the several hatchways, with a due proportion of whistling from their 
pipes. 

‘*« Tumble up, there—tumble up smartly, my lads.’ 

‘*[n aminute every man was on deck and at his station; many of them, however, 
tumbling down in their laudable hurry to tumble up. 

‘* «Silence there, fore and aft—every man to his station,’ cried the first-lieute- 
nant through his speaking-trumpet. ‘ All ready, sir,’ reported the first-lieutenant 
to the captain, who had followed him on deck. ‘ Shall we put the helm down?’ 

‘*« Tf you please, Mr. Nourse.’ 

‘** Down with the helm,’ 

‘* When the master reported it down, ‘The helm’s a-lee,’ roared the first-lieu- 
tenant. 

‘* But Captain Carrington, who thought light winds and smooth water a good 
opportunity for practice, interrupted him, as he was walking towards the weather 
gangway: ‘Mr. Nourse, Mr. Nourse, if you please, 1 ‘ll work the ship.’ 

*** Very good, sir,’ replied the first-lieutenant, banding him the speaking-trum- 
pet. ‘Rise tacks and sheets, if you please, sir,’ continued the first-lieutenant, 
(sotte voce) ‘ the sails are lifting.’ 

‘*« Tacks and sheets!’ cried the captain. 

** «Gather in on the lee main-tack, my lads,’ said the first-lieutenant, going to 
the lee gangway to see the duty performed. 

‘* Now Captain Carrington did know that ‘ main-sail haul’ was the next word 
of command ; but as this order requires a degree of precision as to the exact time 
at which it is given, he looked over his shoulder for the first-lieutenant, who usually 
prompted him in this exigence. Not seeing him there, he became disconcerted : 
and during the few seconds that he cast his anxious eyes about the deck, to dis- 
cover where the first-lieutenant was, the ship had passed head to wind. 

‘‘*«Mainsail haul!’ at last cried the captain; but it was too late; the yards 
would not swing round ; every thing went wrong ; and the ship was in trons. 

‘“* You hauled a little too late, sir,’ observed the first-lieutenant, who had joined 
him. ‘ You must box her off, sir, if you please.’ 

‘* But Captain Carrington, although he could put the ship in irons, did not know 
how to take her out. , 

‘* «The ship is certainly most cursedly out of trim,’ observed he ; ‘ she It neither 
Wear nor stay. ‘Try her yourself, Mr. Nourse,’ continued the captain, ‘ I’m sick 
of her ; ’—and with a heightened colour he handed the speaking-trumpet over to the 
first-lieutenant. : 

‘** York, you ’re wanted,’ observed the lieutenant abaft to the marine-officer, 
dropping down the corners of his mouth. 

‘*** York, you ’re wanted,’ tittered the midshipmen, in whispers, as they passed 
each other, 

“*Well, I’ve won your grog, Jim,’ cried one of the marines, who was standing at 
the forebrace ; ‘1 knew he ‘d never do it.’ 

‘“«He’s like me,’ observed another, in a low tone ; ‘he left school too arly, and 
lost his edication.’ ” 


A scene on board an Indiaman, outward-bound, is thus described : it must be 
recollected that the party are at dinner when a strange sail is seen. 


- A gun a the commodore’s ship, which was close to windward ot — 
burst upon their ears, rattling the cabin-windows, and making every wine-glase 
on the table to dance with the concussion. 








—— 
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«Oh! oh! oh!" screamed Miss Tavistock, throwing herself back in her 
chair, and expanding her arms and fingers. 

‘¢ Dr. Phausible flew to the lady’s assistance. 

‘«* The extreme fineness of her organic structure—a little water, if you please, 
Miss Charlotte Revel.’ 

‘*A tambler of water was poured out, and Doctor Plausible, dipping the tip of 
his fore-finger into it, passed it lightly over the lady’s brows. ‘Sue will be better 
directly.’ 

* But the lady did not think proper to come to so soon as the doctor prophesied, 
and Mrs. Ferguson, snatching up the tumbler, dashed the contents with violence 
in Miss Tavistock’s face; at which Miss Tavistock not only revived, but jumped 
up from her chair, blowing and spluttering. , 

‘**Are you better now, Miss ‘Tavistock?’ said Mrs. Ferguson, soothingly, at the 
same time glancing her eyes at the other ladies, who could not restrain their mirth. 

***Oh! Doctor Plausible, that shock has so affected my nerves, | feel that } 
shall faint again, | do indeed—l ’m going—’ 

‘** Lean upon me, Miss Tavistock, and permit me to conduct you to your cabin,’ 
replied the doctor: ‘the extreme delicacy of your constitution,’ continued he, 
whispering as they left the cuddy, ‘is not equal to the boisterous remedies of Mrs. 
Ferguson.’ 

‘* As they went out, Newton Forster came in. 

** You must not be alarmed, ladies, when | state that I am commissioned by 
Captain Drawlock to inform you that the stranger’s manceuvres are so doubtful, 
that we think she isan enemy. He has desired me to request you will accept my 
convoy to the lower-deck, where you will be safe from accident, in the event of 
our coming to an engagement. Mr. Ferguson, the captain intrusts the ladies to 
your charge, and requests that you will not leave them upon any consideration. 
Now, Mrs. Ferguson, will you permit me to escort you to a place of security?’ 

‘* At this intelligence Laura Revel stared, Charlotte burst into tears, and Isabel 
turned pale. Mrs. Ferguson took the arm of Newton without saying a word, when 
the other was offered and accepted by Isabel. Mr. Ferguson, with the two 
other sisters, brought up the rear. ‘The ladies had to pass the quurter-deck, 
and when they saw the preparations, the guns cast loose, the shot lying on the 
deck, and all the various apparatus for destruction, their fears increased. When 
they had been conducted to their place of safety, Newton was about to return on 
deck, when he was seized by Miss Charlotte and Laura Revel, who intreated him 
not to leave them. 

‘** Do stay with us, Mr. Forster; pray don’t go,’ cried they both. 

‘**T must indeed ; ladies, you are perfectly sate here.’ 

‘** For God’s sake, don’t you go away, Mr. Forster!’ cried Laura, falling on her 
knees. ‘1 shall die of fright.—You shan’t go!’ screamed Laura, as the two sisters 
clung on to the skirts of his jacket, and ettectually prevented his escape, unless, 
like the patriarch, he had left his garment behind. 

‘* Newton cast an appealing glance at Isabel, who immediately interfered :— 
‘Charlotte, for shame! you are preventing Mr, Forster from going to his duty. 
My dear Laura, do not be so foolish ; Mr. Forster can be of no service to us; but 
he willbe on deck. Let go, Laura.’ 

‘* Newton was released. ‘ Lam much obliged to you, Miss Isabel,’ said New- 
ton, with his foot on the ladder ; ‘ but | have no time now to express my thanks— 
not to be on deck—’ 

‘«*] know it, Mr. Forster: go up, | beseech you, do not wait a moment ;’ and 
Newton sprung up the ladder; but not before he had exchanged with Isabela 
glance, which, had he been deticient in courage, would have nerved him tor the ap- 
proaching combat. We must leave the ladies with Mr. Ferguson, (who had no 
pleasant ottice,) while we follow Newton on deck. The stranger had borne down 
with studding-sails, until within three miles of the Indiamen, when she rounded 
to. She then kept away a little, to close nearer, evidently examining the force op- 
posed to her. The Indiamen had formed the line of battle in close order, the 
private signal between the English men-ot-war and East India ships flying at their 
mast-heads, ; 

‘** Extremely strange, that she does not answer the private signal,’ said the 
colonel to the second-mate. 

*** Not at all, if she don’t know how.’ 

*** You are convinced, then, that she is a French frigate?’ , 

*** No, not positive ; but I'll bet you ten to one she 1s :—bet off, if either of us 
are killed, of course!’ 

*** Thank’ee ; L never bet,’ answered the colonel, turning away. 
_‘** What do you think of her, Mr. Mathews?’ said Captain Drawlock to the 
first-mate, who had his eye on the ship. 

‘**She is English built, and English rigged, sir, that I'll swear; look at her 


lower yard-arms, the squaring of her topsails, She may be French now, but the 
oak is: her timbers rew in old England.’ 
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« «J agree with you,’ said Newton; ‘look at the rake of her stern ; 
all over.’ 

* «Then why don't she answer the private signal?’ said Captain Drawlock. 

« «She’s right 1u the wind’s eye of us, sir, and our flags are blowing end on from 
her.’ 

««« There goes up her bunting, sir,’ cried the first-mate. 

«English, as | said. ~The commodore is answering, sir. Up with the ensign 
there abaft. All’s right, tell the ladies.’ “ 

«Twill; I'll go and inform them,’ said the colonel, who immediately descended 
to impart the joyful intelligence, , 

‘* The frigate bore down, and hove-to. The commodore of the India squadron 
went on board, when he found that she was cruising for some large Dutch store-ships 
and vessels armed en flute, which were supposed to have sailed from Java. Ina 
quarter of an hour she again made sail, and parted company, leaving the Indiamen 
to secure their guns, and pursue their course. 

‘* There are two parties, whose proceedings we had overlooked ; we refer to Miss 
Tavistock and Dr. Plausible. The latter handed the lady to her cabin, eased her 
down upon her couch, and taking her hand gently, retained it in his own, while with 
bis other he continued to watch her pulse. 

‘** Do not alarm yourself, my dear Miss Tavistock, your sensibility is immense, 
I will not leave you. | cannot think what could have induced you to trust your- 
selfon such a voyage of danger and excitement.’ 

“Oh! Dr. Plausible, where my affections are centred, there is nothing, weak 
creature that] am, but my soul would carry me through :—indeed | am all soul. 

] have a dear friend in India.’ 

‘** Tle is most happy,’ observed the doctor, with a sigh. 

“© He, Dr. Plausible! you quite shock me !—do you imagine for a moment that 
1 would go out to follow any gentleman? No, indeed, | am not going out on specu- 
lation, as some young ladies :—I have enough of my own, thank God! | keep my 
carriage, und corresponding establishment, lL assure you.’—(The very thing that 
Dr. Plausible required. ) 

“** Indeed! my dear Miss Tavistock, is it then really a female friend ?’ 

““* Yes! the friend of my childhood. I have ventured this tedious, dangerous 
voyage, once more to fold her in my arms.’ 

‘* * Disinterested affection! a heart like yours, Miss, were indeed a treasure to 
be won. What a happy man would your husband be !’ 

«Husband! Oh, Dr. Plausible, don’t mention it: I feel convinced—positively 
convinced, that my constitution is not strong enough to bear matrimony.’ 

“The doctor’s answer was too prolix for insertion ; it was a curious compound 
dissertation upon love and physic, united. ‘There was devoted attention, extreme 
gentle treatment, study of pathology, advantage of medical attendance always at 
hand, careful nursing, extreme solicitude, fragility of constitution restored, pro- 
priety of enlarging the circle of her innocent affections, ending at last in devoted 
love, and a proposal—to share her carriage and establishment.” 


she’s English 


In an engagement with a pirate, Newton’s beloved sees him engaged and struck 
down, 


“ There wasa shriek, a piercing shriek heard when Newton fell. It passed 
the lips of one who had watched, with an anxiety too intense to be pourtrayed, 
the issue of the conflict;—it was from Isabel, who had quitted the cabin at the 
crash occasioned by the collision of the two vessels, and had remained upon the 
poop ‘spectatress of the fight.’ There were no fire-arms used ; no time for pre- 
paration had been allowed. There had been no smoke to conceal—all had been 
fairly presented to her aching sight. Yes! there she had remained, her eye fixed 
upon Newton Forster, as, at the head of his men, he slowly gained the deck of the 
contested vessel. Not one word did she utter! but, with her lips wide apart from 
intensity of feeling, she watched his progress through the strife, her eye fixed—im- 
moveably fixed upon the spot where his form was to be seen ; hope buoyant, as she 
saw his arm raised and his victims fall—heart sinking, as the pirate sword aimed at 
alifeso dear. There she stood like a statue—as white as beautiful— as motionless 
as if indeed she had been chiselled from the Parian marble ; and, had it not been 
from her bosom heaving with the agony of tumultuous feeling, you might have 
imagined that all was as cold within. Newton fell—all her hopes were wrecked— 
she uttered one wild shriek, and felt no more.” 


There are a number of very instructive pictares of real life in this work, The 
picture of the residence of M. de Fontanges and of Madame the Creole is evidently 
drawn from nature. ‘There is a smart hit at those well-planned, but too frequently 
mismanaged, courts, called Courts of Requests, true to the life, The picture of an 
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Fast Indiaman, with its crew and passengers ; Dr. Plausible and Miss Tavistock - 
the well-imagined character of the lawyer Forster, and the description of hie 
habits ; the author’s allusions to himself and his hack common-sense, and bis ad- 
mirable comparison between writing a book and crossing the Atlantic; together with 
Drs. Plausible and Feasible’s conversaziones, are so many faithful pictures or cor- 
rect allusions. They cannot be read without pleasure and advantage. There is 
besides an air of ease —so much of the our naturel in the style of the work—so little 
apparent labour, that it fixes the curiosity strongly and renders it difficult to lay 
down the book when a few pages of it have been read. Many imagine that nothing 
1s easier than to write in this way, but there can be no greater error—it is a power 
not to be acquired easily by any, by some not at all; most who have excelled in 
it have been indebted to nature, and not to study. 

We have space for no more extracts, and can only recommend this work most 
cordially to our readers, as one of no common ability, and admirably adapted to fix 
the attention, and wile the dull hours of winter, with pleasantry and grave reflec- 
tion—liveliness and severity. We willanswer there are none who read it, but will 
think as highly of it as we do. 





Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 1828 and 1829, Ke. 
Ina Series of Letters. By aGerman Prince. 2 vols. 8vo. E. Wilson. 


This is a diverting book, and will be much read. The letters of a German Prince 
have something attractive in the title; and then they are ushered into the world by 
a recommendation from Gothe, who, with a true feeling of German subservience, 
sees all that is excellent in what, in a literary man unblessed with a title like the 


Prince of Puckler-Muskan, would perhaps have had very cold commendation from 
the critic :— 


‘« Descriptions of natural scenery form the chief part of the letters; but of 
these materials he avails himself with admirable skill. England, Wales, and espe- 
cially Ireland, are drawn in a masterly manner. We can hardly believe but that 
he wrote the description with the object immediately before his eyes. As he care- 
fully committed to paper the events of every day at its close, the impressions are 
most distinct and lively. His vivacity and quick sense of enjoyment enable him 
to depict the most monotonous scenery with perfect individual variety. It is only 
from his pictorial talent that the ruined abbeys and castles, the bare rocks and 
scarcely pervious moors of Ireland, become remarkable or endurable :—poverty and 
careless gaiety, opulence and absurdity, would repel us at every step. The bunt- 
ing-parties, the drinking-bouts, which succeed each other in an unbroken series, 
are tolerable because he can tolerate them. We feel, as with a beloved travelling 
companion, that we cannot bear to leave him, even where the surrounding circum- 
stances are least inviting ; for he has the art of amusing and exhilarating himself 
and us. Before it sets, the sun once more breaks through the parted clouds, and 
gives to our astonished view an unexpected world of dight and shadow, colour and 
contrast. 

‘* His remarks on natural scenery, which he views with the eye of an artist, and 
his successive and yet cursive description of his route, are truly admirable. 

‘** After leading us as patient companions of his pilgrimage, he introduces us into 
distinguished society. He visits the famous O'Connell in his remote and scarcely 
accessible residence, and works out the picture which we had formed to ourselves 
from previous descriptions of this wonderful man. He next attends popular meet- 
ings, and hears speeches from O'Connell, Sheil, and other remarkable persons. He 
takes the interest of « man of humanity and sense, in the great question which agi- 
tates Ireland ; but has too clear an insight into all the complicated considerations 
it involves, to be carried away by exaggerated hopes. ’ . " 

‘* The great charm, however, which attaches us to his side, consists in the moral 
manifestations of his nature which run through the book ; his clear understanding 
and simple natural manners render bim highly interesting. We are agreeably 
affected by the sight of a right-minded and kind-hearted man, who describes with 
charming frankness the conflict between will and accomplishment. 

‘* We represent him to ourselves as of dignified and prepossessing exterior. He 
knows how instantly to place himself on an equality with high and low, and to be 
welcome to all. That he excites the attention of women is natural enough—be 
attracts and is attracted ; but his experience of the world enables him to termimate 
any little affaires du ceur without violence or indecorum. 
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« The journey was undertaken very recently, and brings us the latest intelligence 
from the countries which he viewed with an acute, clear, and comprehensive eve 
He gradually affords us a clue to his own character, We see before us a finely- 
constituted being, endowed with great capacity ; born to great external advantages 
and felicities ; but in whom a lively spirit of enterprise is not united to constancy 
and perseverance ; whence he experiences frequent failure and disappointment, 
But this very defect gives him that peculiar genial aimlessness, which, to the 
reader, is the charm of his travels. ad , * * 

‘* His descriptions are equally good in the various regions for which talents of 
such different kinds are required. The wildest and the loveliest scenes of nature ; 
buildings, and works of art; incidents of every kind; individual character and 
social groups,—are all treated with the same clear perception, the same easy unaf- 
fected grace. ° ° e , 

‘The peculiarities of English manners and habits are drawn vividly and dis- 
tinctly, and without exaggeration. We acquire a lively idea of that wonderful 
combination, that luxuriant growth,—of that insular life which is based in bound 
less wealth and civil freedom, in universal monotony and manifold diversity ; for- 
mal and capricious, active and torpid, energetic and dull, comfortable and tedious, 
the envy and the derision of the world. 

* Like other unprejudiced travellers of modern times, our author is not very 
much enchanted with the English form of existence» his cordial and sincere admi- 
ration are often accompanied by unsparing censure, ° 7 

‘Tle is by no means inclined to favour the faults and weaknesses of the English ; 
and, in these cases, he has the greatest and best among them — those whose reputa- 
tion is universal—on his side.”’ 


More than one gift of nature is required to constitute a good observer of men and 
manners. In Germany, what is done by a man of rank and title is always well 
done—always the superlative of best—always 

More wise, more learned, more just, more every thing, 


than a mere plebeian can be imagined able to do. Then this class of work is attrac- 
tive as a picture ofthe notions of a foreigner respecting ourselves. We love to 
see our own portraits, if they are a little extravagantly drawn. L’ Amour propre is 
gratified with the reflection that we are thus made conspicuous above the mass, and 
curiosity is kept alive through the pages ofthe work ; even where it dispraises us, 
it is perhaps amusing to us to be cut up after such a fashion. 

Every one who goes into society must recollect this Prince in London, as the 
Prince with the outlandish name, though few could conjecture where he dropped 
from. He is said to be a Prussian, or from Germany at all events, where princes 
may be had like ‘* hob-nails, by the hundred,” with a hundred score acres of do- 
minion, acapital city of the size of a Welsh village, and a revenue (at which a city 
fig-merchant would smile, if named to him as his retiring-from-business fortune ) 
that will find him horses, a carriage, and a hundred or two of coarse-clad whiskered 
soldiers called his army. His palace is a house as heavy as German wit, surrounded 
by stagnant ponds and stiff gardens, gloomy as the despotism that reigns within, 
and without, and in the sovereign who rules the owner of it. This Prince is, it is 
said, defunct: and as we heard nothing of him but bis name, which never 
reached England until he who bore it came with it, so now he is dead, some 
good-natured friend has put his papers together, and sent his name among us in 
print to amuse us with what may or may notall be the said Prince's own sentimen- 
tality and observation. We do not suspect that the Prince came as a spy, but we 
are astonished that he reports so much of what he never saw nor heard here, and that 
German phlegm should put on an air of vivacity, and censure poor John Bull for his 
sombre character and for bis characteristic heaviness. We shall have a travelled 
Dutchman next, some Mynheer Squabdam van Monsterbrogues, writing about our 
national taciturnity and our insufferable heaviness and dulness. 

These letters are addressed to areal or fictitious Julia; and a strain of senti- 
mentality runs through them, which, though rather out of fashion, we do not at all 
dislike. The letters begin well, by describing a posting excursion from London 
to Cheltenham. We must differ from him in his commendation of the miserable 
part of Gloucestershire he describes first on his journey, where we presume 
he means by ‘‘the boundless corn-fields without hedges, which is a rarity im 
England,” the naked miserable tract of country, which is so unlike the other parts 
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of Gloucestershire that we can scarcely believe we are in that beautiful county, 
The Prince does justice to English comfort ; he feels the animal enjoyments in which 
they who can pay for them may riot here ; and he does the word justice. He visits 
the sources of the Thames, moralizes pleasantly enough for a Prince, sees some 


Roman antiquities, and returns to Cheltenham, The next day, before setting off 


for Worcester, he is bored by that nuisance, in what are styled “fashionable” 
places of resort, the ‘‘ master of, the ceremonies,’’—those things between dancing- 
masters and lacqueys, whom the Prince well describes, and we agree with him as 
not at all well adapted to the English character. From Worcester the Prince 
stretches at once to Llangollen, which he prefers to the Rhine-land for beauty. 
The two old maids of Llangollen are accurately described. He reaches Bangor : 
visits some of the Welsh slate-quarries, where they blast the slate so clum- 
sily, that seven or eight men are killed, and a hundred and fifty wounded, by the 
explosions, every year! Nay they keep a hospital for the wounded in consequence, 
This isa little exaggerated, Monsieur le Prince. He ascends Snowdon, and tells us, 
what we certainly did not know before, that Snowdon is the highest mountain in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland! 

The extreme irregularity and want of connexion in this work is not unpleasing : 
the writer will go over long distances and record nothing, while some trivial ob- 
ject gives him a subject for long comment. Near St. Asaph he visits an English 
country gentleman, a colonel, an ‘‘ obscure’’ in London, amid fashion and extrava- 
gance, but here, in his circle, ‘‘ one of the most noble and elevated that can 
be allotted to man—a man far more agreeable to all the virtues.” Our author 


makes the following just remark in consequence of his commendation of this his 
friend : 


‘Unfortunately, however, the predominance and the arrogance of the English 
aristocracy is so great, and that of fashion yet so much more arrogant and tyrannous, 
that such families, if my tribute of praise and admiration were ever to fall under 
their eye, would probably feel less flattered by it than they would be if I enume- 
rated them among the leaders of the ‘ton.’ To what a pitch this weakness 
reaches, even among the worthiest people in this country, is not to be believed 
without actual observation and experience.” 


Our tourist now visits Anglesea and its lions, and then crosses the Channel to 
Dublin; and, among other sights, visits the nursery of Orangemen in Trinity Col- 
lege, where he is shown “ the burning-glass with which Archimedes set fire to the 
Roman fleet !!"’ and other /rish rarities. He next begins to make Lrish acquaintance, 
whom, it must be confessed, he very ill requites for the attention and hospitality 
he receives. One of them is Lady Morgan, to whom he professes a thousand obli- 
gations, and respecting her commits the sin against truth in his allusions, which 
in several parts of his work are so obvious. Had he been hired bya bibliopolist to 
damn Lady Morgan with faint praise, and teach those who do not know her to 
sneer ;—had he been so hired by the publisher who advertized her works at half- 
price because she would not let him bave her last book at his own valuation, he 
could hardly have dealt more dishonestly or ungratefully by her. Now with 
all the charges brought against this lady, it is a fact for which we can vouch 
from personal knowledge, that Lady Morgan has been remarkable for cautiously 
abstaining from ever making religion a subject of conversation, even In the circle ot 
her most intimate friends. That, on the other hand, she is remarkably free 1 
avowing her political opinions in every society, is true. But it rather became 
Croker in the Quarterly, (Crawley, as we believe Lady Morgan styles him,) or 
some pen dipped in Ultra-Tory bigotry and malice, than one who had partaken 
of her liberal hospitality, to act so, as her bitterest enemy must acknowledge, 
even supposing what is stated were correct. But the Prince puts a patch upon 
this unmannerly attack in his second volume, while he exhibits how utterly careless 
he is of the first dictates of honourable feeling, by having left it as he did in the 
first. There is nothing so worthless as sentimentality without principle. He ad- 
vanced what was not correct, or he would not have qualified it. But what 
are we to think of this affected sentimentalist, received kindly, hospitably re- 
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ceived in a foreign land, and acknowledging such to be his reception, and then 
repaying the obligation by misrepresentation and sneer. The truth is, Lady Mor- 
gan’s disfavour among the German despots soured her hospitality to the Prince, 
who, like other Germans, talks of British aristocratical notions, prejudices, and 
of freedom, and so forth, when at home he'd fear to litt his little finger in favour of 
it. We knownone who talk and bluster more of liberty and free principles than the 
Germans, but the heavy, cautious, plodding fellows never move a finger in its 
favour, and kneel to Metternich or some equally worthy test of absolutism, as if he 
were the god of freedom himself. Lady Morgan has no doubt her faults, as well as 
most of her sex who do or do not use their pens ; but we respect her sincerity and 
love of her country and of freedom too much to pass by the Prince's base ingratitude 
towards her, whom she received in her family when he knew not more than one 
person besides, if that, inall Dublin. We are bound thus to defend her Ladyship 
on the score of our literary obligations to her, as well as on that of truth. With 
Lady Morgan’s nieces the Prince deals more leniently, though here he flounders 
when he tells us that neither Lady C——nor her daughters have ever quitted Lreland ! 
Lady Morgan, we happen to know, never saw Mrs. Becher off the stage in her life 
until she met her in Dublin as Mrs. B. ‘The Prince has a curious story about 
Lady Morgan’s patronage of her, and about her ( Miss O'’Neil’s) stockings, which 
he probably dreamed or invented. 

The Literary Gazette has noticed the Prince's distortion of truth in his topo- 
graphical remarks. In describing Canterbury, he makes six falsifications of what 
he saw, very difficult to account for if he had eyes. His work, however, is amusing, 


and must not perhaps be judged too nicely. There seems to have been the seeds of 


better things about him than parts of his book lead us to judge; and many of his 
remarks are sad satires on our national prejudices, and on the arrogance of our aris- 
tocracy, on our religious hypocrisy, and our devotedness to the absurdity of fashion, 
instead of guiding ourselves by common sense. ‘The following description of an 
Orangeman’s feeling is true to the life : 


‘*T have served my king for nearly thirty years in almost every part of the 
world, and want rest. Nevertheless, it is my most ardent wish, which | daily pray 
God to grant, that I may live to see a ‘ good sound rebellion’ in Ireland. If lL were 
called out to serve again, or if | were to lay down my life the very day it broke out, 
I should make the sacrifice willingly, could | but be sure that the blood of five 
millions of Catholics would fiow at the same time with my own. Rebellion! 
that’s the point at which | want to see them, at which | wait for them, and to which 
they must be led on, that we may make an end of them at once ; for there can be 
no peace in Ireland till the whole race is exterminated, and nothing but an open 


7 


rebellion, and an English army to put it down, can effect this! 


The following is a sort of demi-religious reflection on Lord Powerscourt and his 
domain : 


‘“ An interval of ten miles of uninteresting country lay between this walk and my 
arrival at the gate of the park of P——, one of the most extensive and beautiful in 
Ireland, But it was Sunday—the lord of the domain a saint and of course the gate 
locked. On this day, according to his view of the matter, @ plous man must on no 
account leave his house, except to enclose himself within the gloomy walls of a 
damp church—on no account rejoice himself in God's own wondrous and magnifi- 
cent temple. This was a sin to which Lord P—— would by no means afford en- 
couragement, and at his recent departure had therefore prohibited the opening of 
his gate. Instructed by the adventure which you may recollect befell me in Eng- 
land, | made no attempt at winning a passage by means ofa gift, but pursued my 
way along a wall, over which from time to time | cast a longing and stolen glance 
at the magnificent waterfall and the enchanting scene. Lhou beneficent God! 
thought 1—in what different ways art thou worshipped! One man roasts his neigh- 
bour to thy honour: another fashions thee as Apis; some represent thee —- 
partial and unjust than the devil himself; others think they offer thee the most ac- 
ceptable service when they deface thy loveliest gifts, or deprive themselves and 
others of the enjoyment of them. Oh, Lord p—! you will not — these 
ines ; but it were good for you if you could, and if you would lay them to heart ! 
Full Many a poor man, who sweats through the whole week that he my pay Lat 
your rent, would feel his heart expand with joy on a Sunday In your beautiful park, 
and would bless the goodness of that God who has not left him wholly destitute 
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who has spread out before his eyes the glory and the beauty of the creation. Ay 
this joy would be reflected back upon yourself :—but perhaps you are not even 
a —perhaps you send your pious commands from afar! You are, perhaps 
ike so many of your colleagues, one of those ‘ absentees,’ who, by the bands of 
ravenous and merciless agents, strip the people of their last rag, rob them of their 
last potato, to enrich the charlatans of London, Paris, or Italy. Then, indeed. if 
that be the case, your religion can hardly go beyond superstitious veneration for 
the Sunday, and for the ceremonies of your priests.”’ 


The Prince thus comments upon our enormously endowed bishoprics : 


** Au reste, one cannot take it amiss of any man qu'il préche pour sa paroisse. To 
9 a from an English archbishop with 50,000/. a year that be should be an en- 
lightened man, is as preposterous as to expect from the Shah of Persia that he should 
transform himself into a constitutional monarch of his own free will. There are 
few men who would voluntarily refuse a rich and splendid sinecure, where nothing 
is required of them but to fling a little dust in the people's eyes, or to be a despot 
ruling millions with his nod. It is the business of human society, if possible, to 
put things upon such a footing that none of us, be our good-will for it ever so great, 
can either get such a sinecure or become such a despot.” 





Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Africa. By A. H. L. Heeren. 2 vols. 8vo. Talboys, Oxford. 


It is honourable indeed to see a book such as this issue from the press ofa 
printer in one of our provinces — a work which the lucre-loving manufacturers of 
trashy novels, the only things for which publishers now pay money, would not have 
passed through their books, or have done the translator the favour of affixing their 
names to. Itis an admirable work: the name of the author is familiar to every 
scholar and man of literary attainments in this and other countries. It is little 
adapted for the perusal of boarding-school girls, or the puling sentimentalists who 
scrawl for them false delineations of those feelings which they themselves never 
experienced. Here we have a work of genuine worth—a work we may study, and 
the more we study may admire. Who the translator may be, we cannot tell; but 
the ‘‘thinking-reading”’ portion of the public, in contra-distinction to the merely 
‘**reading’’ part, must acknowledge deep obligations to him. He has performed 
his task well, and without obscurity ; and an addition of no small value has 
thus been made to our literature. Egypt, Carthage, Ethiopia, now lie before us 
in all their past history, as far as that history may be traced; the ancient con- 
trasted with the modern travels, Herodotus with Belzoni, as respects the informa- 
tion obtained from each; and the whole examined and carefully weighed, so as to 
give us the result of a cool judgment diligently exercised upon facts and tradi- 
tions. Carthage is the first country treated of, for the work comprehends three 
divisions, with the names of the three great states before mentioned. The forma- 
tion of the Carthaginian empire, its foreign possessions, government, revenue, 
commerce, land-trade, forces, and its decline and fall, are treated of, upon existing 
evidence, with great acuteness, and a judgment in conclusion, which seems to 
curry evidence of general correctness. The navigation of Carthage is one of the most 
interesting portions of what relates to that empire, as it, in some measure, connects 
our own country with it. The ancient allusion to the islands called Cassiterides, 
with which the trade for tin was carried on, seems enveloped in considerable mystery. 
It is necessary to know something of the locality before an accurate judgment can 
be formed on this question. We do not believe tin was ever raised in the Scilly 
Islands, ‘They are situated so far from the Land’s End, that in very clear weather, 
at an elevation of between two and three hundred feet, we have been scarcely 
able to make them out. The rocks, sunken and apparent, and the currents, make the 
navigation between them and the main-land at all times dangerous ; and, unless 1m 
summer, frail canoes of hides could not live uponit. As to their having been acces- 
sible to waggons at ebb-tide, as Diodorus states, it is as much out of the question, 
as that Ushant is accessible from Plymouth in the same way. The coast is a terrific 
one, iron-bound, as the sailors say ; and, in times when navigation is so well under- 
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stood as at present, it is very dangerous, from the variations of tides and cur- 
rents. Weare of opinion that the present St. Michael’s Mount is meant, which at 
ebb-tide is accessible from the main, where tin is found in two Ways, in stream- 
works and in mines. The Scilly Isles are mere rocks. St. Michael's Mount, it is 
true, is no more of itself; but we know that there was other land, perhaps isolated 
also, in Mount’s Bay, and since submerged. In those days we donot believe tin was 
found in mines, whence it is now taken in the state of ore: it was in all probability 
collected from the stream-works, as they are still called, in the form of what is de- 
nominated grain-tin. These stream-works are horizontal excavations open to the 
earth's surface, whence the tin is obtained by washing. The tin is found this way, 
as gold-dust is met with in some parts of the world ; and indeed, in Cornwall too, for 
in these very stream-works, the work-people collect a grain now and then, and keep 
ina quill until it is full. These stream-works do not require machinery to de- 
scend into them or to drain them. Pickaxes of holm, boxwood, and hart’s- 
horns, have been found in them often—the instruments of a rude people and 
age. Skin canoes or coracles could never have reached Scilly over the most 
turbulent of seas. May not (Zstrymnon, in Avienus, mean the Lizard? the bay 
and isles, Mount’s Bay? Then all is accounted for. Vhe character of the Atlantic 
Ocean, however, does not at present, and could then hardly have answered the 
description : — 

Sic nulla late flabra propellunt ratem, 

Sic segnis humor wquoris pigri stupet, 

Adjicit et illud, plurimum inter gurgites 

Extrare fucum, et swpe virgulti vice 

Retinere puppim. 


The Atlantic and Bay of Biscay could have differed but little in those days from the 
present. The shore must have been kept in sight and not approached near enough for 
the sea-weed to annoy the navigator — yet floating weed is no doubt intended, 
Himilco perhaps navigated in an unusually calm summer season. Maps are not the 
only guides for scholars in these matters ; they should inspect localities. Numerous 
inhabitants on the Scilly rocks, for they are little more, could never have existed, 
Granite cliffs, like those of the Land’s End, would not change even in two thousand 
years so much as to lead us to suppose the sea had encroached upon them any distance 
even in that long term. Shores of schistose, and shingle, or cliffs of chalk, change their 
features in no great space of time, but granite of the hardest quality is not so easily 
affected by the water. We do not believe the Land’s End has lost forty yards 
in two thousand years, notwithstanding the awful sea that rages at the foot of its 
abrupt precipices. That boats of wicker-work and skins navigated our creeks 
and buys in early times is well known, but a voyage to Scilly in them would 
rarely be attempted in the finest weather. As to their visiting Ireland from Seally 
in a skin canoe, it seems less probable, as that country is still more remote, unless 
the Cornish were far advanced in navigation, for it could not have been gained by 
coasting. There is indeed much obscurity in the scanty evidence left us of these 
matters. ” 

The division of this work which includes Ethiopia is highly interesting. Meroe, 
from its ruins and situation, is supposed not to have been founded by Thebes, but the 
capital ofthat celebrated empire. Lastly, the Egyptians with their wonderful architec- 
ture, language, and religion, are most learnedly and ably treated. Every existing testi 
mony, ancient as well as modern, is brought to bear by M. Heeren on this subject, 
and most excellent is his dissertation; full of interest, and calculated to increase 
our astonishment at this wonderful people, of whom we expect to attain a conside- 
rable addition to our stock of knowledge through the labours of M. Champollion, 
This is a work that should be in every literary mun’s library, and is one of the most 
attractive historical undertakings we have ever perused. 
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The Chameleon. Longman and Co., London: Atkinson and Co.,. 
Glasgow. 


The metropolis of the west of Scotland, as the natives of Glasgow are fond of 
terming their rapidly increasing city, has lately produced claims to distinction both 
in literature and various branches of the fine arts. We have seen no work which 
reflects so much credit on the indigenous talent of the place, as the present: 
while in typography and external splendour it vies with many of the London An- 
nuals, We are informed that it is exclusively the composition of Mr. Atkinson, 
whose name appears in the list of publishers—a gentleman who has already, on 
several occasions, made successful experiments on public taste, and has lately 
acquired much popularity and distinction among his fellow-citizens, from the elo- 
quence and ardour with which he has supported the great cause of reform. It 
wus a bold attempt to enter single-handed, at this time, into the arena, and give 
mortal challenge to the veterans who have united their varied skill in the many 
compilations of the day. Mr. Atkinson has deported himself gallantly. The 
volume is composed of tales, essays, sketches, songs, poetry, a humorous dramatic 
piece, and a collection of general reflections contained in several papers, to which 
the author gives the name of ‘* The Focus.”’ 

We congratulate Mr. Atkinson on his success in every department of his work. 
He has evidently a deep sense of the beauties of nature, and a sympathy with most 
human passions. We observe in many of the poems,—particularly in * the Dying 
Wish,” ** the Juncture,” and ‘ the First of October,’ —a murmuring at the re- 
straints which Fortune long imposed on his ambition and talents, and a proud anti- 
cipation of a time when the iron hand of business may cease to burthen his better 
aspirations. We sympathize with the author in these passages ; for we know how 
much he has owed to his own unaided exertions. 

It is impossible, in a notice like this, to enter into any detailed criticism of the 
different articles in the volume before us. ‘The dramatic sketch, ** Two Blacks 
don’t make a White,’ exhibits a fund of racy wit. ‘* Henry Porson”’ is a tale of 
most horrible subject most delicately managed. The oration on the consequences 
of the ** Union between England and Scotland ” shows much knowledge both of 
the history and philosophy of this interesting question. But we cannot particu- 
larize further, nor is it in our power to give any idea of the merits of a volume so 
varied in its contents, by means of extracts. We take leave, therefore, of Mr. 
Atkinson with our best wishes, and a hope, not far removed from a conviction, 
that we shall soon have to speak again of his literary prowess. 





The Sacred Offering ; a Poetical Annual, 1832. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


A very handsomely printed little volume, ornamented with a beautiful frontis- 
piece and vignette. As the title imports, it is a religious publication, contaiming a 
variety of pieces in verse ; some of them very well written, and calculated to keep 
alive the flame of devotion in the heart. We can, without incurring the charge of 


partiality, recommend it to our religious friends as a very orthodox and edifying 
little volume. 





The Family Library, No. XXV1I.—** The Reformation in England.” 
By the Rev. J. G. BLuNt. 12mo. 


Mr. Murray's is incontestably the best of the series of works which are now ap- 
pearing in the cheap form of the present volume. ‘* The Reformation in Eng- 
land” is well written, and with great impartiality. The author has consulted every 
species of authority that could be of service to him. Itis a simple, plain, unpre- 
tending work, written in a lucid style, and precisely what such a book should be—a 
depository of the best existing facts made with an eye to the truth. There 1s 4 
vignette of St. Paul’s Cross, trom the Library of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
While religious reform was working its way in the time of Mary, her 19- 
struments at Paul’s Cross drew together but scanty congregations, and were, it 
seems, insulted by the people, who could not, we suppose, be got to agree to the 
principle of ** religious conservation.” A guard was ordered to attend and protect 
the minister. The public are greatly indebted to Mr. Blunt for the way in which 
he has executed his task, and we know no book which, rightly read, 1s likely 
to do more good that has fallen in our way for a long time. Religious reform and 
political are the same in principle. All human institutions change and become 
corrupt, if not so ab origine. It is the great work of man’s life to reform his nature. 
To all things human is the seal of reformation affixed where the mind expands. In 
this work we see the triumphs of a purer faith over a chureh institution, which, 1 
length of age could be a plea for permanence, had an unquestionable right to exist 
now, But no—corruption worked its own downfall; and freedom, both political as 
Well as religious, went hand in hand to lift us to our present eminence. We can 
heartily recommend this volume to our readers, 
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The Usurer’s Daughter. By a Contributor to Blackwood’'s Magazine. 
3 Vols. Simpkin and Marshall. 


This is a very good novel. The leading character has been studied and worked 
out with great cure. It is the result of much thinking, and is one of the best 
imaginative and instructive stories which have lately appeared. ‘The acquisition of 
wealth in this best of all Christian countries leads almost every exertion of mind 
and body, and, it must be recollected with fear and trembling, leads also to the 
larger mass of crime, and to some of the most heartless exhibitions of guilt which 
its annals afford. ‘There is, therefore, a deep moral in this work. It is one, in the 
composition of which the writer has to answer for no mis-spent hours; and we are 
very sure he will, by-and-bye, reflect on the time bestowed in its composition, 
though he be a clergyman, with deep satisfaction. The benumbing effect of the 
desire of wealth upon the heart—the chill it casts upon the exercise of every virtue 
where it is inordinately pursued, have long been the subject of deep regret to the 
moralist. Here this basest of human passions is well developed, and the style is 
one by no means of a heavy and abstract cast. The heart of the Usurer is unfolded 
to us in all the blackness of its blood. Erpingham, for that is the name of the 
miser, is shown with perfect truth of character. There is nothing strained, but at 
the same time all is vividly, cleverly, and sometimes even humorously, touched, 
His conversations with Margaret afford good opportunities for the display of those 
nice points which tell so well in developing the mind bent upon one master- 
passion. His conduct to Mr. Worthington is of this nature. We know such men 
in the world, and we have known more than one or two, who have been counter- 

arts of Erpingham, who yet pass in the world for some of the best images of God ' 

Vhen we see such, even the great comforts and uses of wealth vanish from before 
our eyes, We are even tempted to pray for poverty, forgetting that in this country 
itis penal! We trust this is not the last powerful picture of human baseness held 
up to reprobation by fiction, with which we shall be favoured from the same able 
pen. 





The Romance of History—Italy. By Cuartes M‘Fartane. 3 Vols. 
ull. 


This is a continuation of the works on Spain and France, already begun under 
the same name by different hands. That of Italy has been undertaken by 
Mr. M‘Farlane, and we are of opinion that it is equal to either of its predecessors 
in interest. The idea of writing the romantic history of a nation is excellent, 
and might be extended to advantage yet further ; butit would require great re- 
Search, and proportionate leisure time devoted to it. The Festival of Monza 
The Wandering Ring—The Last of the Lombards—The Pope's Daughter—The 
Captive Queen, and the Norman Pilgrims, are the titles of the tales in the first 
volume. The second contains seven, and the third six, making in all nineteen, 
The author has performed his task well, and displayed talents of no mean order in 
his descriptions, which are of every variety, and generally successful. There is 
much dramatic interest in some of them ; in others simplicity and absence of eflect 
prevail. The scenery, customs, and superstitions of the diflerent eras to which 
the stories relate, are introduced with effect. Italy is the country of our earliest 
associations. There is something agreeably melancholy in all that relates to it, 
and then it is the land of sun and song, of art and glory, all but the first faded 
it is true, but not less attractive for the associations connected with its 
earlier state. In Mr. M‘Farlane’s work we find the story of Imelda, one of the 
earliest in our recollection, and so like to that of Eleonora and Edward L. of our 
own country. The King’s Nurse is a tale of true historic interest, and of a totally 
different class from the preceding, while The Entranced is different from either in 
character, so that we have not to complain of sameness ; and then the recollection 
that these narratives are not fictitious, save in the embellishments of them by the 
author’s fancy, gives them a deeper interest in, and a stronger hold on, the mind. 
On the whole we cordially recommend this series to the public. Chey contain 
truths heightened by fiction, told in a pleasant style, and enlivened by embellish - 
ments from the imagination, which set them off with additional attractions, They 
who wish to blend amusement in reading, with the acquirement of a knowledge 
of general historical fact, cannot fail to find their object in this work, which we 
should think a most agreeable addition to the books of amusement in the most 
tastidiously selected library. 





Pictures of the Past. By Tuomas Brypson. 24mo. Atkinson and Co., 
Glasgow. 


A volume of very pretty and sweet poetry, the produce of n mind which shows 
genuine feeling. It will be perused with pleasure by the lovers of the imagina- 
tive, and, in some pieces, of the original in poetry. 
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Anthologia Sacra; or, Select Theological Extracts. By the Rey. 
B. Gitein, and W. H. Vary, Esq. 8vo. Valpy. 


We are only astonished that the idea of a selection of Theological Extracts 
similar to the present never struck any one to execute before. The idea seems to 
us a happy one. There is so much, especially among our older divines, that may 
be abstracted from the less practical and useful part of religion, that the present 
volume can hardly fail of meeting a welcome reception from what is called the 
religious world. But it has the advantage of being additionally useful, as con- 
taining a concentrated treasure of doctrinal, practical, and experimental extracts, 
which any one may turn to who wishes to become acquainted not merely with 
points of doctrine, but with that admirable and beautiful style of our better class 
of divines, which they must otherwise go from volume to volume to find. The 
divisions of the volume, or rather volumes, (for it consists of two bound in one, 
that the possessor may have it in either form,) contains first, Doctrinal Extracts 
from Stillingfleet, Owen, Brown, Chalmers, Edwards, Sherlock, Butler, Watts, 
Paley, Taylor, and others of later times, besides those from Origen, Calvin, &c. 
The second Part embraces the Practical Extracts from a great number of authors, 
and the third the Experimental. We find all the great names of the Protestant 
churches here, and we are further enabled to contrast their opinions one with the 
other, and, to examine, in cases of doubt on our own part, the tenets held upon par- 
ticular subjects by the most noted divines, simply by turning to the chapter of con- 
tents; so that the compilation is not merely one of the better passages of each 
author collected for occasional reading, but a book of reference of ample size and 
very great variety of contents. The religious world will find it a treasure of 
religious knowledge judiciously arranged. 





The King’s Secret. By the Author of ‘‘The Lost Heir.” 3 Vols. 
Second Edition, Bull. 


This is an excellent work ; and having reached a second edition, it thereby proves 
how certainly that which deserves public patronage meets its reward in the de- 
mand. ‘There is a great deal of very good and clever writing, a knowledge of 
character, and a taste which, while it never violates truth and nature, strikes at 
once upon those points which attach and fix the reader’s attention. It does not flag 
at the close, but the narrative is kept up with animation from beginning to end. 
Though it has faults, they are abundantly redeemed by its merits. We need not 
analyze the plot now, as we are speaking of the second edition; but we cannot dis- 
miss it without stamping it as being, in our opinion, a novel displaying much talent, 
and possessing a very great interest in the way of amusement. 





The Social System: a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange. By 
Joun Gray. Longman and Co. 


When we take up a book of this kind we scarcely know how to treat it. Ifwe 
once begin to enter upon the interminable subjects to which it inevitably leads, 
there is no end to the task, and after all we leave off little wiser than we begun. 
We mean this as no implied censure on Mr. Gray's book, but on the science of 
which it treats. From Mr. Gray we must travel to Mr. Malthus, and then to Mr. 
Sedler, and from these to Mr. M‘Culloch, until “in endless mazes lost.”’ We 
may however, exerting a quantum of self-denial, which we hardly thought we pos- 
sessed, just state that Mr. Gray's book well merits perusal ; that bis candour re- 
specting his work and himself, in his preface, entitles him to an attentive perusal ; 
and that so far from the character given by his friend to his work being correct, we 
think there is much which every man interested in the subject will be glad to read 
and reflect upon. Social Science is a distasteful study, perhaps because it is not 4 
fixed science, or rather a science the principles of which are well and clearly de- 
fined. The sketches of a Commercial Constitution are ingenious, and we do think 
merit atrial; unfortunately we cannot act on great bodies of men as we can on @ 
few individuals. Our author censures the modern practice of exchange: he cen- 
sures gold because of the change in its value. Money, he says, should be merely 3 
receipt ;—money should not be intrinsically valuable. ‘* The desideratum in money 
is,” says Mr. Gray, ‘‘ that it may enable any man at any time to exchange any 
article, of any value, for an equal value of whatever marketable commodity he 
pleases to have in its stead, with the least possible expense of time, of labour, and 
of anxiety.”’ He then says very truly that no description of money in use at pre- 


seut comes up to this standard: we must not proceed further, but recommend 
the reader to the work itself. 
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The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. Vol. I1.—being Vol. VI. of 
Roscoe’s Novelist’ Library. With Etchings by George Cruikshank. 
Cochrane and Co, 


Again we notice this work for the sake of four new designs of this admirable 
artist ; for admirable he is beyond modern compare, in his line of art. ‘* Par- 
tridge's faux-pas with the Gipsey ” is, even in its minutest details, one of the 
best things we have yet seen. The character is inimitable. Who can mistake the 
gipsey, or the speaking countenances of any one of the group? The variety as well 
as character, too, is wonderful. ‘* Western seizing Jones at Upton” is not equal 
to the preceding plate, though good. The ‘* Awkward Situation of Lady Bellas- 
ton” is well delineated in the countenances of those present; while © Squire 
Western and his Lady-Cousins”’ is a plate of inimitable humour and character, at 
the expense of antiquated virginity, We again assert our unbiassed opinion, that 
no work with more sterling claims to public patronage than the present has ever 
appeared, in which the rich ore of English literature has been more admirably 
tested, and rendered even more attractive and valuable than in preceding speci- 
mens. ‘The genius of Cruikshank and of the novelists Fielding and Smollett seem 
to have been very close relations in different walks of art. ‘This edition will be 
one day highly valuable. 





Anecdotes of WiLLtamM HoGartn, written by himself; with Essays on 
his Life and Genius, and Criticisms on his Works, Xc. With 48 Plates, 
supplementary to those in the new edition of ** Hogarth Moralized”’ 


by Dr. Trusler. No. I. J. B. Nichols and Son. 


This was a very necessary undertaking, and fills up the vacancy left in the works 
of Hogarth by the editor alluded to in the title. It is always desirable to possess 
the works of such a master entire, and Messrs. Nichols have conferred a benetit upon 
the public in getting up this supplementary work, which is to consist of four monthly 
Parts. There are twelve etchings in the present Number, highly characteristic of 
the great master of moral painting. They are, 1. Rape ofthe Lock. 2. Masquerade 
Ticket. 3. Man of Taste. 4. Parson’s Head. 5. Characters and Caricatures, 
6. Battle of the Pictures. 7. Paul before Felix, burlesqued. 8. Paul before Felix, 
9. Frontispiece to Kirby’s ‘‘ Perspective of Architecture.’ 10. Time smoking a 
Picture. 11. Times. Plate I. 12. Sigismunda. We have no doubt but this work 
will well reward the publishers, at the same time that it demonstrates their zeal in 
the cause of literature and art. Hogarth can never be too much known. The 
painter of morals is entitled to the lasting gratitude of the virtuous and good. 





Contemplations of Bisuop Hatt, Vol. Hl. being Vol. XIX. of Valpy’s 
Divines of the Church of England, with a Life of each Author, &e. 


We have already alluded to Bishop Hall in this edition. The present volume 
of his Contemplations is the last but one of his works. It strikes us that from this 
author, and several others of our divines, might be collected a neat volume of quaint 
but sterling sentences and aphorisms likely to remain long on the memory. Here 
are Hall’s quaint sentences: ‘‘ Neither heaven nor earth have any gyves for 
that man that can shake off the fetters of an oath.’ ‘* Princes have thousands of 
eyes and ears.”’ “‘ How should the soul be chaste that keeps a stew in the body.” 





Cameron; a Novel. 3 Vols. Bull. 


This work is not equal in calibre to those which Mr. Bullusually publishes. 
It is a novel without novelty ; it opens better than it proceeds ; and the plot 1s bad, 
being one of those which have been repeated by all classes of novel-writers. 
Cameron is no new character; and the resources of the writer are too destitute of 
originality to afford that interest which is the great virtue of a work of amuse- 
ment. 





The Elective Right; or, a Short and Easy Road to Reform. Necond 
Edition. By GrorGe Conny, Esa. Barrister-at-Law. Cochrane and 
Co. London ; Lewis, Manchester. : 

_ Thisisa very clever essay, lucid, forcible, unanswerable in the larger parts of 

its arguments in what is called the ‘‘ great question.” It isasound, constitutional 


pamphlet, which goes to the bottom of things, and proves the position it orgy i 
from appeals to our past history, and to documents which sustain all which it ad- 


vances. ‘Those who have not perused this pamphlet have not read, we will ven- 
ture to say, the very best to which the question of Reform has given origin, 


' 
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16 Notices of New Works. 


A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Husband and Wife, &e. &e. Ry 
a Solicitor. Whittaker and Co. ; 


This treatise is merely the heads of the existing law,—a law that every war 
demands revision,—together with two or three examples from actions tried in the 
courts, by way of illustration. It is a useful book, and deals only in fact ; whence 
it is a valuable guide to professional men and others, who may find it advant 


° ° . ° ° ° . A ugeous 
to save time in collecting the information which is here condensed, 





Geological Sketches, and Glimpses of the Ancient Earth. By 
Maria Hack. 12mo. Harvey and Darton. 


This is a most excellent elementary work on geology, extremely easy to be un- 
derstood by the scholar, and illustrated with plates, which give a clear idea of the 
subjects treated upon in the work. No study is more calculated to afford the 
young mind an insight into the wonders of creation than geology, and none more 
exhibits the wisdom of the Supreme Being in the design and beauty of his works : 
strongly convincing the mind that every operation of creation, and the sustenance 
of the globe itself, is the produce of a connected chain of cause and effect, for 
ever in action from their commencement, supported by the hand of benevolence 
and power. 





The Companion to the Almanac, or, Year-Book of General Information, 
for 18382. 12mo. C. Knight. 


This is a work published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, and is a careful compilation of the principal events of 
the preceding year; the natural phenomena of the year; general intormation on 
chronology, geography, statistics, Xc.; abstracts of public Acts of Parliament ; and 
improvements, It is avery complete, cheap little work, full of interesting infor- 
mation. 





Nicotiana; or, the Smoker’s and Snuff-taker’s Companion, &e. By 
H. J. Mitier, Esq. E. Wilson. 


A little volume for the frequenter of the Divan, and the lover of tobacco in all its 
forms, of which it gives a succinct history. To such we recommend it as a pleasant 
little publication, specially designed for their use. In times of Cholera it is more 
than commonly apropos, as this leaf is one of the best preventives against in- 
fection. 





Jukes on Lavements and Indigestion. 12mo. E. Wilson. 


A work by the inventor of the Stomach-pump, which we cannot well analyze 
here, but which we can recommend to persons of both sexes as well meriting their 
serious attention ; for it contains matter which is important on a subject little 
attended to in this country, though abroad it is familiar to persons of both sexes. 
Mr. Jukes deserves well of society for the information he has given in this book. 
Ile is both an ingenious mechanic, and a man of sound professional abilities. 





The Last of the Sophis; a Poem. By C. F. Hennincson, a Minor. 
Longman and Co, 


Why this imitation of George Gordon Lord Byron, a minor? Mr. Henningson’s 
verses are equal-—nay, far better than such as are published by many persons of 
mature years in reams. They are, however, imitations of the Byronic school ot 
effect, and so forcibly display the model after which they are framed, with an 
Eastern subject too, that we fear he will not obtain from the public the commenda- 
tion he really deserves. We recommend him to forget his model, and try some- 
thing original, for the public are fatigued to satiety with imitations. 





Selections from the Poems of Ropert Soutuey, Esq. Poet-Laureate, &c. 
Moxon. 


We some time ago noticed a similar volume to the present, containing the Poems 
of Wordsworth. ‘There is much in the Laureate’s writings that youth will easily 
comprehend, and in which it will find at the same time instruction and amusement. 
We think the present selections more judicious than those from Wordsworth, and 
fully agreeable to the compiler’s object. 
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Phe Geographical Aunual. Bull. 
A most beautiful and useful little work, not to be kept a year and flung aside 
but to be treasured for years as avaluable work of reference. Of all the Annuals, 
this may lay claim to being one of the most useful. 


Histoire des Campagnes de Hohenlinden et de Marengo; par M. pe 
Butow. Contenant les Notes que Napoleon fit sur cet Ouvra 


} e., en 
. ‘ ‘ ° , ‘ 7 . . 
Isi9, & Sainte-Helene. Par Brevet-Major Emmert, du Corps Royal 


du Génie. Svo. Whittaker and Co. 


’ 
rs 
' 


This is a book interesting to military men who study the art of war. The writings 
of M. Bulow are known to all military readers, and these notes of Napoleon's, though 
scanty, cannot fil to interest them. The bistorion, too, will ind the corrections 
and remarks on the campaign of Marengo of considerable service in obtaining a 
just view of the much nilsrepresented circumstances of the battle and its conse- 
quences. We can only lament that the notes of Napoleon were not fuller, and 
that their scantiness and upplication to the higher principles of war make 
them alone clearly understood by the practised soldier, whose library would be 
incomplete without this little work. 


Time’s Telescope, 1852.) Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

The title of this book, in its eighteenth year of success, is almost sufficient to 
carry a favourable impression of it to every closs of readers. We lament that it 
came to hand so late in the month that itis not possible for us to etve any thing 
like a worthy analysis of its contents. In truth, it teems with information of every 
kind relative to the seasons, and there are some notes upon natural history ap- 
pended, which wiil be found very useful. ‘he history of comets, illustrated with 
engravings, possesses high interest ; and the ** Astronomien!l Occurrences’ are co- 
pious, and particularly convenlent in many professional pursuits. We recommend 
the editor, however, not to make his work political by such foolish trash as that 
about Charles L., page 20. The ‘* Martyr King Charles” is a Utlethat should have 
Jong since gone into desuetude. If we pity the sufferings of the man, we must exe- 
crate the duplicity and arbitrary acts of the monarch. On the whole, this 1s one of 
that class of Annuals which cannot fail to make its way on the eround of its blending 
utility with information. Time’s Telescope has long been a favourite with us, and 
this year it fully comes up to the best of the volumes which have preceded it. 
We have no time to say more, though the work merits a longer notice. 





The Rotanie Annual; General Principles — Coniferwe; containing fami 
liar illustrations of the structure, habits, economy, &c. of plants. By 
fopertT Mupie, Author of the * British Naturalist.” Cochrane and 

Co. 

This is a beautiful and instructive work, in which Mr. Mudie has displayed deep 
knowledge of his subject, and conveyed solid information ino plain and easy ban 
guage. Weare much pleased tosee the trun of Annuals this year poling more upon 
the ground of science, and mingling instruction with amusement. No one fond of 
hotany will be without this work, which appears to be only the commence 
ment of a series of similar volumes on the some subject, to be continued if the au 


thor meets that encouragement to which he has en undoubted claim, In beauty of 
binding, and neatness of engraving, (we mean by the latter, wood-engravings ot 
trees, Xc.) itis entitled to rank high. [tas, im fact, the commencement ofa set of 


Annuals on botany. No man understands this science better than the writer, 
he having had constantly under his view the objects which he describes in the 
finest state in which thev can be grown in this country. Mr. Mudie begins by 
praising the study of nature, and stating the inducenients to cultivate the science, 
He then treats on the anatomy of plants—their physiology and classification, <A 
sketch of the Conifera follows, and the sub-orders—-Abietinw, Cupressina, and 
Taxinew. The author’s design appears to be to give every yeara similar volume, and 
in the next the “Grasses” and ‘ Palms :” that is, if he meets the support, which 
we venture to affirm he has justly aright to expect, from the publi. There are 
thousands in England of both sexes who have lately made botany a study, and for 
them this volume must have particular attractions. We ure sure we speuk the 
truth, when we state thot the study of nature, mn the walk of by fany , is one " hic h 
contributes more to he alth and che erful ess, to an admiration ¢ fthe works of God, 


and to thankfulness of si ul, than any ther. lhe fields ere its study, and «a fami- 
linvity with them and rural scenery is purifying tothe heart. The bad are not 


! 


tound among the true disciples of this science. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Novets, TALes. 
The Algerines ; or, the Twins of Naples. Svols.12mo. 16s. 6d. 
Miss Mitford’s American Stories for Children. Second Series. Svols. 10s. 6d. 
The Cabal; a Tale of the Reign of William LV. 2 vols. post 8vo. 145, 
Norman Abbey ; a Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a Lady. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. VI.—Tom Jones, Vol. II. 5s. 
The Jew ;a Novelin3 vols. 1. 11s. 6d. 
The Robber. By the Author of Chartley the Fatalist. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, 
Count Robert of Paris;a Romance. Castle Dangerous ; a Tale. Forming Tales 
of My Landlord, Series Fourth and last. By the Author of Waverley. 3 vols. 8yvo, 
2l, Ys. 
The Invasion. By the Author of the Collegians. 4 vols. 8vo. i. 2s, 
Romance and Reality;a Novel. 3S vols. il. 11s. Gd. 
The Usurer’s Daughter. By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. 12mo, 
11, 8s. Gd. 


1l. 4s. 


Mepicine, SurGery. 
The History of the Contagious Cholera, &c. By James Kennedy. Second Edi- 
tion, containing the new cases from Sunderland. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Oke’s Examinations in Midwifery and Surgery. 8vo. Part lI. 8s. 
Dewhurst’s Anatomy of the Human Muscles. 4to, 15s, 
Dr. Hope on Diseases of the Heart. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

MiIsceLLANEOUS. 
Gray’s Social System. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Dr. Webster’s English Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. 5l. 10s. 
Hood’s Comic Annual for 1852. 12s. 
Time’s Telescope for 1832. 9s. 
The French Poetical Gift. 12mo. 4s. 
‘The Musical Forget Me Not for 1852. 4to. 12s. 
‘Trendell’s Designs for Cottages and Villas. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Gilpin and Valpy’s Anthologia Sacra; or, Select Theological Extracts. 8vo. 11. 4s. 
Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XX V1I1.—Plutarch, Vol. 11. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Thoresby’s Correspondence. 2 vols. 11. 8s. 
Horton’s Tables on Planting. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Chenevix’s Essay upon National Character. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 
Nicotiana. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire, Second Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 
Mental Recreations; or, Select Maxims. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Bouchette’s British Dominions in North America. 4to. 2 vols.  2l. 16s. 


Heeren’s Historical Researches on the Ancient Nations of Africa. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. &s. 


Hartly’s Researches in Greece. 8vo. 6s. 
< Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 1851. Part ll. 
1/. 12s. 


Geological Sketches, and Glimpses ofthe Ancient Earth. By Maria Hack, 12mo. 
9s, 
An Introduction to the Atomic Theory, &e. By C. Daubeny, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 


The Family Library, No. XXV1I.—The Reformation in England. By the Rev. 
J.G. Blunt. 5s. 


The Philological Museum, No. I. 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London. 4to. Vol. IV. Part II.  1/,10s. 

Adventures of a Dramatist. By Benjamin Evergreen. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. | 

= Botanic Annual for 1832, By the Author of the ‘ British Naturalist. 8vo. 

The Family Library of French Classics, Vols. XVII. and XVIII. Containing \ ol- 
taire L.and II. 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. . 

Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, &c. Third Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Anecdotes of William Hogarth, written by himself. Part I. 6s. and 9s. 

The Library of the Fine Arts, No. XI. Qs. 6d. 

The Chameleon ; a Scottish Annual. By Thomas Atkinson. 9s. 6d. 

Che Nosegay, a Musical Annual for 1832. 10s. 6d. 


The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. V.—Early English Navigators. 5s 


Memorials of Hampden, his Party, and his Times. By Lord Nugent. 2 vols. 8vo- 
History of the Peninsular War. By Robert Southey. Vol. II. 
Letters on the Cholera in Prussia. By F. W. Becker, M. D. 8vo. 
POETRY. 
Henningson’s Last of the Sophis. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Phe Chaunt of the Cholera. 
Tales, Nc. 12mo. 3s. 6a. 


Songs for Ireland. By the Authors of the 0 Hara 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


In the Press, Living Poets and Poetesses ; a Biographical and Satirical Poem, in 
three parts. 

Maternal Sketches, with Minor Poems; by E. Rutherford, are nearly ready. 

The Cabinet Annual Register is in the press; a work which promises well, and 
for which there appears to be a vacancy. It is expected to appear in February. 

Ina short time will be published, Vol. IL. of A Concise View of the Succession 
of Sacred Literature, ina Chronological Arrangement of Authors and their Works, 
from the Invention of Alphabetical Characters to the year of our Lord 1300, By J. 
B. B. Clarke, M.A. , 

Preparing for publication, An Introduction to the Knowledge of Purchasing and 
Selling Estates and Houses, beinga Manual for the Man of Property and Capitalist 
in making Investments or effecting Sales. By William Goodhughe. 

The popularity of the writings of Lord Byron,—the interest excited by his Let- 
ters and Journals, with Notices of his Lite, by Mr. Moore, —the diversity of forms in 
which alone the different works can now be procured, and the spurious and worth- 
less reprints of portions of them, which from time to time have made their appear- 
ance, have induced Mr. Murray to prepare for publication a complete and 
uniform edition of the whole, elegantly printed and illustrated, in a shape so desi- 
rable, a mode of delivery so convenient, and at a price so moderate, as to place 
within the reach of all classes of readers these delightful productions. With the 
Poems will be published at the same time, Landscape Illustrations, engraved by 
William and Edward Finden. Both are expected to appear this Month. 

An Essay onthe Rights of Hindoos over Ancestral Property, according to the 
Law of Bengal. By Rajah Rammohun Roy. With an Appendix, containing Let- 
ters on the Hlindoo Law of Inheritance; is nearly ready. And also, by the same 
Author, Remarks on East India Affairs ; comprising the Evidence to the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India; with 
a Dissertation on its Ancient Boundaries, and its Civil and Religious Divi- 
sions ; also, Suggestions for the future Government of the Country. Lllustrated by 
a Map, and further enriched with Notes by the distinguished Author. 


Mr. 1. G.S. Lucas, who engraved the print ‘* Samson carrying off the Gates of 
Gaza,” has designed and engraved another sacred subject, ‘* The Destruction of 


the Cities of the Plain,” which will be published shortly. . 
A Six Weeks’ Tour in Switzerland and France, giving an accurate Account of the 
ditlerent routes, and affording every necessary information for the guidance of fu- 


ture travellers, by the Rev. William Liddiard, Author of ** A Metrical Tale of 


%°? 


Switzerland,” ‘* The Legend of Finsidlin,” Xe. &c. is in the press. 

History of the Representation of England, drawn from Records ; and of the Re- 
form of its Abuses by the Llouse of Commons itself, without the aid ot the Statute 
Law ; by R. Hannay, Esq. | 

Mr. W. Raddon has just completed a line Engraving, from an early Picture of Mr. 
Wilkie’s in the possession of Mr. Catley, of Barnet, called ‘ The ¢ ‘lubbist,” from 
Goldsmith’s Essays. A companion Plate is also just completed by Mr. Warren, 
from another early Picture of Mr. Wilkie’s entitled «The New Coat,” from Vol- 
taire’s Tales, both of which are to be issued in January. Mr. Raddon is engaged 
upon a line Plate of * Queen Mab,” from Milton’s, after a Picture by Fuseli ; form- 
ing a companion to his Plate of the ‘ Nightmare,” after the same Artist. — 

The Literary Guardian, which, from the extraordinary low price at which it 1s 
produced, no less than the ability with which it has been conducted, having met 
with great success, is announced to appear with the new year in a most improved 
and perfect form. It is a most amusing publication, and contains notices of every 
new work honestly and impartially drawn up ; the whole being published at the 
rate of Eighty Quarto Pages for Tenpence ! 

The First Part of a new and important Work is announced to appear under the 
Editorship of Drs. Forbes, Tweedie, and Conolly, entitled the Cyclopadia ot Prac 
tical Medicine ; comprising Treatises on the Nature and ‘Treatment of Diseases, 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence, Ac. 

The Bills founded on the Real Property Reports, and now before I 
establishing a General Register, for amending the Laws relating to Inheritance, 
Dower, the Curtesy of Eneland, and the Prescription and Limitation of \ctions, 
and for abolishing Fines and Recoveries, and substituting other Assurances in lieu 
thereof, are to be published immediately on their passing into Laws ; with expla- 
hatory and practical notes, and the new Forms in Conveyancing to which they will 
give occasion. By Mr. J. Berrey, of Lincoln's Inn. 

A Description of a Singular Race of Aborigines, inbabitir 
Neilgherry Hills, or Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, by Captain i. 
the Madras Army, is announced. 

len Sermons upon the Nature and Effects of Faith, 


‘arliament, for 


i the Summits of the 
Ilarkness, of 


delivered in the Chapel of 


———— 
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Trinity College, Dublin, by the Rev. James Thomas O'Brien, Fellow 1.C. D. y ill 
shortly appear. 

Mr. Robinson announces « new Work upon Gate Lodges in the Old Ene! 
Style, as a Continuation of his ** Rural Architecture.’ -~ The Second Part of the 
New Vitruvius Britannicus, by the same Author, is also nearly ready, containin 
the History of Hatfield House, Xc. This Work will prove a valuable addition to 
all Topograpbical Libraries. 

The Records of a Good Man’s Life. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Au- 
thor of “ May You Like It,” ** A Fireside Book,’ Mc. Xe. will shortly make its 
appearance in two vols. &vo. ; 

The Hive, a Collection of the best Modern Poems, chiefly by Living Authors, fu; 
the use of Young Persons, is soon to appear. 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, by the Rev. Dr. Burton, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, are in the press. 

The Acts relating to Pleading and Practice, about to be found 


, 


i 
' 
Sil 


ed on the Common 
Law Reports, will be published within a short time of their being passed, with ] 
troductory Observations and Notes. Dy Mr. Hayward, of the Inver Temple, 

An enlarged, improved, and corrected edition (being the seventh) of the “ Ca- 
binet Lawyer,” is in the press, including all the recent legal alterations, 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to come, will shortly be 
published in numbers. 

A Guide to the ** Lions”? of London; or, the Stranger’s Directory to St. Paul's 
Westminster Abbey, the Zoological Gardens, and Regent’s Perk, the Surrey Zook 
gical Gardens, the ‘Tower, the Bazaars, the Diorama, the Colosseum, the Theatres, 
the Thames Tunnel, Xc.Xc. With numerous Hlustrations of the dierent places 
and objects, Designed and Engraved by G. W. Bonner; will shortly appear. 

Mr. Sumouetle’s new work, The Entomological Cabinet, is in the press, and the 
first Number will soon make its appearance. 


li- 


FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC.—PUBLICATIONS. 


The Nosegay : a Musical Cadeau for 1852 Edited) by 


ome 


F.W.N. Baytey and J. F. Dannetty. Danneilly. 


This is a very neat and beautiful little work. ‘The music is good ; and the words 
of the songs, by several well-known writers, render it more than commouly inte- 
resting. There are thirteen songs from the pens of Lord Byron, Lisle Bowles, Mrs. 
A. Watts, Mr. F. W.N. Bayley, Mr. Watts, Mr. 8. Knowles, Messrs. T. H. Bay 
ley, G. Lanley, and W. Kennedy, Me. Mr. F. W. N. Bayley shines im the collee- 
tion, and puts Mr. Butterfly Bayley, as he ts styled, in jeopardy of his fame, Some 
of these songs have very consideruble merit indeed. It is a valuable present to a 
lady, and is bound so delicately that none but lady fingers should come in contact 
with its glossy binding. 


DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


Wr really begin to fear that the efforts of the great Theatres are becoming pata- 
lyzed by their want of success. Very few novelties have been presented during 
the last month, and these few have been played to comparatively bad houses, while 
the Minors are literally full every night. Thus those who have large capttais em: 
barked, enormous establishments to support, and bear the weight of theatrical 
catering for the public, are neglected, and left to provide their treasuries trom the 
private purses of the proprietors; while the Adeiphi and Olympic are payimg well, 
and laying by fortunes upon their small expenses and full houses. 

There must be something radically wrong i these large establishments ; for do 
what they will, make any and every exertion, produce novelty after novelty, wothing 
brings audiences adequate to their expenses. We really begin to fear that the 
houses arr too large, and that, while they are so large, they will never prove suc 
cessful. The size of these theatres wes not felt when there were no other thea- 
tres to goto, which was the ease when they were built: but now that the minor 
theatres tread so closely on the heels of the legitimate drama, fill their ranks from 
performers who have obtained something like the stamp of legitimacy by having 
veted at the regular theatres, and really perform very entertaining pieces, ~ they have 
hecome dangerous rivals of the greater houses, and will be their ultimate rein, 
unless some very rigorous effort ts made on the part of the proprietors of these 2°" 
Viithan establishments. Independently too ot those theatres which open Wher 
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the regular licence of the Lord Chamberlain, we have others who translate the 
mere magistrate’s licence for music and dancing into the power of acting plays. the 
Act of Parliament under which these licences are granted, contemplated nothiog 
but concert and ball rooms. The possessors of these licences have, however, tor 


years opened theatres upon the strength of them, and have done no little mischief 


to the other theatres. besides those theatres, which possess the shadow of an au- 
thority for their performances, others are starting up in diferent parts of the me- 
tropolis under the insidious title of Subscription Pheatres, Thais subseription eon 
sists In any persons paying the price of admission for the evening at a neighbouring 
shop instead of the door of the theatre ; and there are two or three of these establish 
ments filled nightly by these means. So little particular are the proprietors of these 
places, that if a person presents himself and offers to pay, the door-keeper tel 
you he cannot take the money at the door; but if you will walk wath him into the 
street, he pockets your half-crown and delivers you the ticket. Hle thus evades 
the Act, because money is not actually taken at the door. With all these draughts 
from that part of the public purse which is devoted to amusement, it is impossible 
that great and expensive establishments can have tiirplay ageinst theatres that cost 
nothing, and where most of the performers act gratuitously. These theatres ought 
to be put down, und the national theatres ought to be protected against such im 
roads upon their property ; or the Government should give them compensation for 
the sums expended upen the faith of that protection, and the field ought to be thrown 
open. These subscription theatres are likewise great nests for vice and idleness. 
They are places where that silly propensity to the stage, which young persons are 
soapt to teel, may be indulged at a cheap rate ; and numbers annually sucrinee their 
legitimate calling to swell the number of accors and actresses, and to starve ina 
protession which is already frightftully overloaded. 

All these things cry aloud for redress, and active steps are at length taking to 
remedy this growing evil. The proprietors of the larger theatres have had meetings, 
and have coalesced in petitioning the Government upon the subject. The Acts of 
Parliament on the subject are to be more clearly defined, and the performances ot 
the minor theatres are about to be regulated, so that any infringement of this licence 
may be easily detected, and kept withinthe line for which the various licences were 
Originally intended. 

These open opponents are not, however, all the enemies which the great theatres 
have to contend with. The performers themselves, who actually live and receive 
large salaries by the ruin of those proprietors who embark the capital by which 
they live, perpetually place themselves in the way of the exertions w hich their em- 
ployers are willing to make. ‘Those upon whom the popularity of a piece may 
greatly depend, frequently refuse their parts, hich oceusions either the dismissal 
and non-performance of the play, or causes it to be so inefliciently performed that it 
falls successless. This was the instance of a late play, which really possessed great ori- 


ginal merit, and was thus deprived of what would have formed one great feature of 


itsuttraction. And in another play, no less thon five or six performers actually 
threatened to throw up their parts, unless they were gre atly altered, \\ e cannot 
but consider this conduct as a most profligate and unfeeling sacrifice of those by 
whom they subsist, and who ruin themse!ves by giving them large salanes, Our 
theatres are too apt tocopy from the French mother matters, we heart ly wish they 
would follow their laudable example in this particular. In Trance, it ts no uncom 
mon thing—nev, it isa general thing, to see the principal and most popular per- 
formers filling the subordinate parts of those dramas where their more efhcrent 
services are not wanted ; by which means a!! the parts of a play are sure to be well 
acted. This never detracts from their popularity. Let our performers do the 
same—at least never let them refuse parts because they do not think them quite 
equal to their talents, or because they are not consonant with their caprices ; 
for ifthey continue to do this, it will become the province and the duty of the 


Press to hold up such conduct to that public indignation which such a neglect of 


their employers’ interests deserves. 

Drury Laxe.—The present month began with the Rival Mandanes, by running 
Artaxerxes against the début of Miss Shirretf at the other house. We question the 
policy of this manwuvre, as those who were to be attracted by Artaxerxes were 
more likely to go and see a new débutante than Mrs. Wood, however superior and 
however excellent she might be. Thus it proved; and the management soon 
withdrew from the race. 

The Lions have lingered on, occasionally bring 
four adding nightly to the losses of the theatre. The tiger has died during the ma nth 
M. Martin will insist upon it that he has been poisor ed, or, to use the m Ab preva- 
valent word, ‘ Burked;” but whether he suspects the perpetraor to be among 
the biped actors, out of envy of the quadrupe d's superior attraction, we are ata 
loss to determine. _ 

In some measure to rival the successtul 
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advertised as to be performed with all its original music. ‘This was an attractive 
announcement, and we heard its performance anticipated with pleasure by at least 
some twenty of our play-going acquaintance. ‘To prove, we suppose, the difficulty 
of the performance, it was put off several times, till we began to tear it would hever 
come at all, but this is rather in Mr. Bishop’s way ; be always seems to forget the old 
proverb, that ‘‘delays are dangerous; and he is too apt to think the name ot 
Bishop will go further than it will in making up for delay and neglect. At length 
out itcame ; but the Barber of Seville, ‘* with all its original music,” commenced 
with the Donna del Lago, and finished withthe Cenerentola, while one of Mr. Bishop's 
compositions was thrust into the middle of the performance. This is indeed 
‘* keeping the word of promise to the ear,”’ und is too bad. The performance was 
very delightful ; the music was airy; the concerted pieces were well got up; but 
it was not what all the world went to see,—it was not the Barber of Seville. This 
is neither fair to the composer nor to the audience, and the proprietors ought to 
take Mr. Bishop to task for such a breach of faith, particularly atter he had taken 
up six weeks in rehearsals. Besides the excellent way in which the mutilated 
piece was performed, it served to show us how much we should have been delighted 
with the Barber of Seville asit was announced in the bills. 

On Thursday the 8th, a new after-piece was produced at this theatre, by Mr. 
Jerroup, the author of Black-Eyed Susan, entitled the Bride of Ludgate. This 
piece smacks both in its title and dialogue of the older drama, and we are very 
much inclined to give Mr. Jerrold great credit, because he has never yet, at least to 
our knowledge, followed the example of his cotemporaries, and translated from 
the French. Even original mediocrity we are disposed to hail with much more 


pleasure than the cleverest adaptation. The story of this piece is of the time of 


Charles I1., that monarch whose merriment and profligacy have already been the 
theme of so many dramas. ‘These qualities, however, of the profligate sovereign 
have been so mingled in the dramatist’s yarn with generosity as always to pat the 
audience in good humour with the merry monarch, and to blind theireyes to his faults. 

Shekel (a capital name, by-the-bye,) is on the eve of marriage with his young 
ward Melissa; but she, like all dramatic wards, is only temporizing with him, and 
is, of course, reserving her hand for a more favoured swain of her own age, 
who turns out to be a Captain Mapleton, one of the many officers proscribed in 
those troublous times. Doeskin and Ruth are the servants of Shekel; and 
Charles himself, Sir Charles Sedley, and a yaw-haw bully Captain Mouth, make up 
the dramatis persona. Charles is, of course, mixed up in the plot as usual, through 
his attempts upon the virtue of Melissa ; but, disappointed himself, he generously 
assists her lover, and finally reconciles Shekel to the marriage of the young people, 
by presiding himself at the marriage-feast. There is nothing new in all this ; but it is 
pleasantly put together, and the dialogue smacks of something very superior to 
inost of the dialogue of the day. The part of Shekel was refused by Mr. Farren—why 
or wherefore we are quite at a loss to determine, for it is exactly in his own line, 
and his acting would have made the play quite a different thing, and have given it 
a much greater chance of success. 

We again hail with pleasure a production of Mrs. Charles Gore's: a light comedy 
is better than no comedyat all. We are sorry, however, to find her dropping down 
to the summer length of three acts, instead of preserving the legitimate winter—-five. 
The managers seem themselves to have been aware of this, for they do not mention 
the number of its acts in the bill. Mrs. Gore does not attempt much invention i 
point of character and incident; she seems contented with taking up those general 
scenes of life which have been treated by other dramatists, and dressing them up 1m 
a way and after a manner of her own. Thus her School tor Coquettes bears resem- 
blance to the Rivals, and School for Scandal; and there are many, nay the chiet 
points in Lords and Commons that may be derived from the Road to Ruin. 
The title is a taking one, particularly in the present day ; but there is nothing po- 
litical in the piece, though the audience very eagerly took up any thing that told 
against the Lords. The story of the play is simple. Melville, a heedless and ex- 
travagant young merchant, the ward of Sir Caleb Cabob, the head ot a wealthy 
India house, becomes intimate with a set of fashionable black-legs. Finding how 
Le is going on, Sir Caleb insists upon his giving up his supposed friends, and mar- 
rying a girl of his guardian's choosing. This the young gentleman refuses to do, 
and in consequence is disinherited. Upon this, his quondam quality friends take 
their leave, Lady Newford forbids her daughter to speak to him. Sir ‘ aleb 
then withdraws his name from the firm, by which means Quotient, the partner 
who has supplied Melville in his extravagance, becomes ruined with him. Mel- 
ville however turns out to be a Mr. Lovel, the son of an old and dear friend of 
Sir Caleb’s, who was brother to Lady Newford. This discovery, of course, sets 
matters to rights ; the false friends are shamed, and the piece winds up with the 
marriage of all parties, according to the most legitimate rules of the drama. There 
is a great deal of confusion in the catastrophe, owing to the introduction of a fel’ 
at which, by-the-bye, men appear in such costume as would not be tolerated in 
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decent society, or indeed in aly Company except that of Richardson at Bartholo- 
mew fair. There is a great deal of mee dialogue, and one or two dramatic situa- 
tions in this piece; but itis too much like a novel. We feel, while hearing it, us 
though we were reading a book instead of looking at a play. Mrs. Charles Gore 
writes very clever novels, and very entertaining conversations ; and when she sits 
down to her dramatic desk, we ure sorry she does not forget her novels and her Court 
Journal. We wish she would devote more time to a comedy. A lady has more dif 
ficulty to hit the town than a man; she cannot write broad enough for it: and she 
must therefore make up in interest what she may lose by the absence of that 
seasoning which our audiences unfortunately look for, and which a lady ean scarcely 
be supposed to afford. ; 


Covent Ganpen.—In the midst of all the Chancery arrangements of this theatre, 
and we are glad to state at last that they ure urrangemeuts, and not disarr invements, 
the theatre has made a successful hit in a new singer; and had Mr. Welsh brought 
out his pupil in Polly, instead of Mandane, we are of opinion that Miss Shirret! 
would have been much more successful than she has been. But Mr. Welsh always 
runs his head against bravura; he would take the town by storm, instead of pleasing 
itinto patronage. Miss Shirreff has none of the qualities tor bravura : her style is 
the simple ballad, and this she sings beautifully ; her acting, her person, everything, 
is more consonant with the domestic than the heroic. She walked about in Man- 
dane very like a lady, but not at all like a heroine or a princess. She has, how- 
ever, in spite of this want of judgment, made a considerable hit, and has filled the 
treasury sufficiently to enable the proprietors to resume the payment of full sala- 
ries: Miss Shirreff, therefore, deserves well of her brother and sister performers. 

The only novelty of the month has been a new piece called ** Country Quarters,” 
produced for the sole purpose of affording scope for the talents of the very clever 
Miss Poole. She assumes the characters of a pert chambermaid, an impudent little 
“tiger,” and of a dashing drummer, with great effect; but there is nothing but the 
acting of this little lady that is worthy of observation in the piece. 

Both stages are now occupied by the genius of pantomime. Farley at the one 
House, and Wallack at the other, are using all their exertions and energies in the 
production of Tom Thumb ; which has been, most unfortunately for the holiday 
folks, the subject hit upon at both houses for their Christmas pantomime. We 
hope it may prove a hit for both of them, for we are still young enough to enjoy a 
pantomime, 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Pusnic InstrruTion iy France.—A measure of the greatest importance was 
lately submitted to the French Chamber of Deputies—it was a projet of law tor the 
establishment of a school of primary instruction in every one of the 40,000 com- 
munes of France. From a report presented to the King, it appears that there are 
at present schools in only 13,000. ‘The funds are to be supplied by the local sales ; 
and where parents are incapable of paying for their children’s education, the public 
will pay for it. So great is the ignorance of the peasantry, which the drivelling 
dynasty of the Bourbons sedulously cherished, that not above one-half of the con- 
scripts can read! One thousand parochial schools, most miserably endowed, have 
sendeved the two millions of Scotch population the best educated and best behaved 
in the world. France will be much more amply provided, if the law pass and be 
honestly worked. When shall we have such a law for England ?— Literary Guar- 
dian, 


Heicut or Greexwicn Onservatory, AND THE Marsurs oF tm TuaMEs. — It 
was found by Mr. Lloyd, in his late observations on the height of the River 
Thames, that a block of stone under the transit instrument in the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, is 158.8 feet above the mean level of the sea. It was also found 


in these operations, that the marshes near Woolwich Arsenal, to the eastward of 


the practising ground, are 4.3 feet below those of Yantlet Creek, 6.4 feet below 
those of Allhallows, 4.1 feet below those of St. Mary's, 5.0 feet below those of 
Higham, 2.6 feet below those between Northfleet and Gravesend, and 1.2 foot below 


the Eastern Dartford Creek marshes, being a fall of 1.2 foot, in a distance of 


6 miles. ‘| he marshes of Greenwich were also found tu be halt a foot higher than 
those of Woolwich, and the marshes of Yantlet Creek are haat a foot higher than 
those of Sheerness. The marshes of Woolwich are only 5 feet above the mean 
level of the sea. ae 

New Mixrrat.—In the month of August, 1850, the Academy of St. I etersburg 
was presented with a new mineral, found in some government lands in the prov _ e 
of Perm. It has received the name of Volkonskoite, in honour of Prince Volkons y- 
The spot in which the vein was found is in the mountain called Efimiatskaia, in t ie 
district of Okhausk. ‘The bed does not consist in regular veins, but in bits of trom 
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one to four versehocks thick, by a quarter to three-quarters of an archine long ; some- 
times ten of those bits or patches are found in the space of a single sucene, and 
sometimes there are three sagenes without a single one. The mineral, in colour 
approaches the grass-green ; it divides in longitudinal plates, aad breaks on the 
slightest pressure. When plunged in water it separates with a loud noise into an- 
gulur pieces, on which, when dried, the water no longer takes any effect. This 
mineral may be employed as a colouring matter to replace some of the most expen- 
sive colours, such as molochite and verdigris. ‘The tine orange colour of chrome 
may also be chemically obtained from it, as it contains about 7 per cent. of extract 
of chrome. It is easily worked, and at a small expense. 

Mevan or Wittiam Roscor.—A handsome medal of this distinguished indivyi- 
dual has been executed by Mr. Scipio Clint, in a manner highly creditable to the 
artist. On the obverse is the head of the late historian of the House of Medici, 
with the simple inscription, ‘* William Roscoe.” The likeness is excellent. On 
the reverse is a laurel-tree, surrounded by the motto, ** Stassi il lavro lieto ;”’ and 
below, ‘* Born mpceiiut.—died moccexxx1.” 


LEARNED SOCLETIES, 


Zoorocicat Socrrry.—A monthly meeting of this Society took place October 6. 
It was announced in the Report that his Majesty still continued his patronage of 
the Society ; that he had, during the last month, presented them with three wild 
boars, three mouflons, and a deer; also with several magnificent stuffed specimens, 
including a very fine male ostrich, an emu, two crested cranes, &c. Mc. The num- 
ber of visitors to the Gardens in the month of September was 33,751, and the money 
received 1,528/. Is. 

Ata meeting of the Committee of Science of the Zoological Society on Thurs- 
day, October 11, Mr. Cox in the chair, Mr. Ogilvie read an interesting paper 
on the genus phalangista. 

October 25.) Mr. Cox inthe chair. The remainder of Dr. Bancroft’s letter was 
read on the specimens he had sent to the Society. He particularly referred toa 
tine yellow snake of great beruty, thirty-eight inches in length, of the genus coluber. 
~~Mr. Owen made some further observations on the anatomy of the crocodile. 

November 3.—The number of visitors to the Gardens during October was 16,24, 
and the sum paid at the gate was 711/. 14s.: the amount received at the Museum 
was 19/, 14s. It was further stated that several presents had been received since 
the last meeting, particularly an armadillo and a Honduras turkey from the Earl ot 
lichester. Of the latter bird, only two skins had before been received in Furope, 
and no specimen had ever been kinded alive in this country. Its plumage, when 
adult, is of the most beautiful golden bronze colour; and the accession of such a 
bird to the menagerie is most valuable and interesting. The Noble Lord has dis- 
tinguished himself by his patronege of the science of zoology.— Notice was given 
ofa motion for the appointment of 2 Garden Committee, to suggest to the council 
such horticultural improvements ond embellishments as might appear desirable. 
lt was mentioned that a purchase of 5000 valuable Dutch roots had been made for 
the Garden. 


Roya Sociery or Lirerarurr.--November 2. The first ordinary meeting for 
the year, of the Royal Society of Literature, was held at the Society's house. Mr. 
Sotheby, at the request of the Council, read a portion of his version of the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey ; which was listened to with great pleasure by the assembly. 


Linnwan Soctrty.—November 1. This being the first meeting after the recess, 
it Was numerously attended ; and upwards of a hundred books on various branches 
of natural history were preseuted to the Society.—-A letter was read from the vene- 
rable ornithologist Dr. Lathom, announcing that two birds of the short-tailed tern 
(sterna plumbea) were shot near Winchester in the beginning of last month, end are 
the first that have been noticed in this country, the species being a native of North 
Ameriet.— There was also read a communication by Robert Brown, Esq. entitled, 
** Observations on the organs and mode of tecundation in Orchidew and Asclepia- 
dew.’ This paper, full of profound remarks on the structure and economy of the 
parts of fructification in these two tribes of plants, is to be concluded next mect- 
uw, 


Honrieurrunat Socirty.—November 1, The Horticultural Society resumed its 
Meet “Ss 


. 





Foveation.— December 2t.—The Rev. Dr. Wade, Viear of St. Nicholas, War- 
wick, Xe. &e. presided at the hal -yearly public exemination of Dr. G. >. hvans $ 
pupils, at North J nd lieu t’ Man nstead. Atte r the ustal eyere mes mn the 


‘inguages, mathematies, geography, Xe., the distribution of prizes, and the per- 
formance ofa French play by the pupils, Dr. Wade prouounced an elegunt test- 
miouy in favour of the mode of education adopted there. 
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ba Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37! 32 N. Logit ude 3° 51” West of Creenwich, 
- The warmth ein day is wraps by means of 2 Thermometer ¢ \posed to the North in the 
ae shane, standing a rout four fe * a ole ou teat of tie ground. The extreme cold of the nieht is 
ascertained by a horizoutal seit registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The daily ranes 
te of the Barometer is Known trom: observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eieht on 
ct the morning till the same thine in the «¢ ventiig, The we ather and the dire. ion of the wind are the 
result of the most trequent observations, The rain is measured eve ry boring at etolt o'clock, 
l- . af R os ‘> | 
ie Date. Range} ni Prevailing Bate | : 
1, ae. her. Shari Winds, Manet s| pvevadllng Weather. 
yi a a a a = ceealidiaeniaieaniiaadiieaigiog } 
id Nov. 
23 50-58 /20,91-20,93 S.W. 05 |General cloud, a littl rain at times. 
{ 24 43-54 | 29,06-29,97 S.W. her in rally clear, 
| 25) 42-54 129,86-29,83 S.W. Cloudy. 
26 43-54 '29,91-30,20 e's Generally clondy, 
| 27 28-411 30,10 30) 8 N.E. wx S.W. jk cop the alle rnoon, generally clear. 
5 28 22-37 At 30 028 N.E. & NW, IMorug. & eveng. cle ar, the restotthe day clondy 
; 20 27-41 (50,42 $044 N.W.& S.E. Acre rally clomdy | 
: 30 25-46 (30,23-30,09) SW. & NW. Cloudy, wilh frequent rain. 
dl Dee. | i 
: 1 33-48 30,09-30,02) N.W. el Generally cloudy, a little rain at times. 
2 40-48 (20,06-20,00) NW. (Cloudy. ) 
' 3 39-48 30.05 10,02] N.W. Cloudy. 
| 4 39-51 '20,9629,80 N.W.& S.W. | Kaeneral cloud, mizzling rain in the morning. 
5 20-50 20,80-29,56 5.W. | Except horn, clondy ; imizzling rain at times, 
6 30-51 20,38 29.32. S.b. W. & S.W. Except the moraine and eventing clear. 
7. 43-53 28,000-28, 99 S.W. ; 05 [Except the eveng. clondy, wath frequent rain 
8 43-55 29,15-29,22S.b.W. & S.W.) 175 (Clonds, with rain at times. 
9 46-55 29,10-20,20 S.W. | 429 [Generally clouds, rain in the evening. 
| 10 13-54 '29,32-29,13! S.W. } 3 | Except evening clouds > ratu tu the morning. 
M1) 39-55 .20,17-29,35) S.E. & S.W. | 025 [Raining generally diving the day. 
2 40-54 20,33-29,16) S.E. & S.W. el [Generally clondy, freq. rain in the afternoon, * 
13 42-53 20,52-209 48 S.W. -2 (Generally clear, showerot rain tn the er Oon.| 
14 33-48 20,55-29,60) S.W. 025 Ihave pt the morning gene rally clear. 
15 33-48 29,73-29,61) S.W. iMorng. clear, rest of day cloudy, rain in evenine. 
1G 29-46 29.76-20,79) S.W.& S.E. , 05 FEXcept morny sclondy, heavy rain inthe eveng, | 
7 30-45 29.05-29,50 S.W. £225 Eves pt the evening, gene rally clear, 
Is 28-56 80.50-20.39 S.W. 3 |Morng. cloudy, withrain, the rest generally cleay 
1) 3i-44 20,40-20,69) SW. Kxceptthe evening gener lly clear. | 
20, 29-13 22,28-29,63;) S.W.& S.E. | oudy, rain in the evening. 
21, 32-25 29.56-20,76 S.W. WD [Excepteveng. cloudy, alittle rain inthe morng, 
22) 26-46 29,75-29,53 S.W.&S.E. | Cloudy, frequent rain in the evening. 
{ 
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* The boisterous evening of the 2th instant is worthy of particnlar rem uk: about 7 pom. the 
atmosphere beeaioe densely clouded; Ino a few mntieeter, a pe oof thander unusnally loud 
passed over towards the North: immediately the wind rose termucally, carrying branches ot 
trees, loose tiles, &c.. before it. The thunder bad vradually subsided by 20 tninutes past 7 o'clock, 
but the lichtuing in the S.W. was frequent in the might; ata quarter past @ a siaart shower of 


hail gett. 
" . , j BS ns etesl Se thee the am 9 
Nhe uuneual mildness of the season, thongh indicated by the range off thermometer, non 


Table above, is turthes evineed ire the circumestane Of perhbechey elpy blackberries havin boon 
gathered from a hedee, whieh has a southern aspect, on the Pith tastuat. 


’ ‘vances Henry Apaus, 
Edmonton. Ciiances Henny Apa 


NEW PATENTS. 


London, for improvements in ma hinery or ap- 


1. Bates, of Bishopsgate Street, 
for aii silk, wool, hemp, fax, or other 


paratus for roving, twisting, Or spinning cotton, Onto! 
: : —_ » fnreivnear residing { ad. letober ¥& 
fibrous substunces. ( ommunicated by a forerner resialhny avroue ote I 4» 


to]. fora method ofapplying and arranging 


7 
S.Guppy,of barwey Llouse, ( ton, 3 » fal : ' 
, ‘ ae " ‘y ¢ “eve? " 
CeTrTuaiin pro sof cabinet v rk uphol feryv, ana ot rerarticl de oe gas tppited o 
i t ’ . a " | ‘ ‘ ‘7 
by ‘ ie is ' } neines wd also others not hithert ’> SY up pale aed Vet er S» 
> uA ‘ i «thi ab 


b House, Pall Mall East, Middlesex, for an 


iron, o7 other materiais, Ww hich 





| \] icdonald, of the | niversity Club 
hprovement in the « onstruction of brides made oO} : oe te pate 
ipproven ents are ty] ) applicable tu the construction ¢ t pier . I - * wr +e we 
other useful purposes. Communic ited by a foreigner residing abross, Cloner 


3O1, 1851. ; , ' 
Gol ‘x. for a fustenineg for dining tables 


' ‘A dMeace 
G. Minter, of Princes Street, Soho, Micelle CA, 
and other purposes. November 9, 1601 
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T. Brunton, of Park Square, Regent’s Park, Middlesex, for a new application or 
adaptation of apparatus for heating fluids or liquids, and generating steam for y4- 
rious useful purposes. November 15, 1851. ' 

T. Brunton, of Park Square, Regent’s Park, Middlesex, and T. J. Fuller, of the 
Commercial Road, Limehouse, for their improvements on mechanical apparatus 
applicable to the raising of water, and other useful purposes. November 15, 1831. 

A. H. Holdsworth, of Dartmouth, Devon, for improvements in the construction 
of rudders, and in the application of the same to certain descriptions of ships or 
vessels. November 19, 1851. 

D. Selden, of Liverpool, Lancaster, for an improved carding and slubbing engine 
for wool and other fibrous substances. November 22, 1831. 


Commercial and Money-Market Report. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The transactions in trade generally have been very uninteresting since our last 
Report, and the prominent feature has been depression. The uncertainty that stil] 
prevails, both in foreign and domestic politics, renders speculation an object of 
more than ordinary danger ; and, consequently, enterprise is in abeyance. 

East India produce has been neglected, and West India commodities have been 
but little inquired after. The season of the year necessarily brings grocers and 
other retail dealers into the Sugar Market, but their purchases for Christmas have 
been but on alimited scale. Inferior descriptions remain stationary in quotation, 
and better sorts have advanced about 1s. per cwt. Coffee has mainitaned its im- 
moray value, and has been extensively sought after. The stock is very short. 

{um is held more heavily than when we last noticed it, and Leeward Islands will 
now only fetch 1s. 34d. per gallon. The stocks of Sugar and Coffee are rather lighter 
than at the same period last year; that of Rum somewhat heavier. 

The late quarterly sale of Teas at the India House fluctuated considerably. At 
the commencement of it, the opinion was entertained that the misunderstanding 
with the Chinese authorities would not be settled, and consequently Congous, 
which were first sold, advanced 4d. per }h. upon the price of the previous sale ; but 
when it was understood, in the course of the sale, that the commercial mtercourse 
between the British and Chinese was, by the latest advices, uninterrupted, a decline 
took place in Boheas, which were last put up, of 1d. per }b. upon the former quota- 
tion, and the sale slackened materially. 

Indigo continues to change hands steadily. 

In Hops there is a fair trade at improving quotations. 

The advices from the manufacturing districts are very gloomy. Orders have 
been for some time decreasing, and the consequence has been the discharge of many 
workmen in all branches of manufactures. Provincial bankers have almost en- 
tirely withdrawn accommodation, in the shape of Discounts, from their customers, 
which has caused considerable embarrassment to manufacturing establishments, 
and rendered the raw materials, in Cotton, Wool, and Silk, very heavy. 

Tue Mongy-Marxer.—Consols have been very steady during the month, with a 
disposition generally to rise. They fluctuated between 83} and 84, until the 23d 
inst., when they advanced to 84}, }, and subsequently to }, 3. ‘The cause of this 
latter rise, it is said, was occasioned by operations consequent upon the negocia- 
tions for the new Belgian Loan, and by the advance in English Securities to ren- 
der capitalists more ready to get into the Stock of the newly-formed Government 
of Belgium. The heavy Stocks have been in fair demand. 

Foreign Securities have evinced a good deal of elasticity since our last Report. 
Greek Bonds have been as high as 24, 26 for a short time ; and Spanish at one time 
were 15. Brazil Stock has fluctuated between 46 and its present quotation. Con- 
siderable transactions have occurred in the American Funds, and large investments 
of English capital have been made in them. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Saturday, 24th of December. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 97 half.—Do. Three per Cents. 69 half.—Greek 
Bank Stock 191 half, 192 half—Consols 84 23, 25.—Mexican 35 three-quarters, 36 quarter. 
uarter, three-eighths.—Three per Cents. Re- —Portuguese 49 quarter, 50 half.—Russian 99 
uced 82 seven-eighths, 83.—Three and a Half half, 100.—Spanish 14 quarter, half. 
per Cents. Reduced 90 one-eighth, three-eighths. SHARES. 
—New Three and a Half per Cents. shut.—Four —_ Alliance Fire and Life 7 half, three-quarters. 








per Cents. 99 five-eighths, three-quarters.—In- 

dia Bonds 3, 2 Dise.—Exchequer Bills, 6,7 Pm. 
FOREIGN STOCKS, 

Brazilian 43 three-quarters, 44 quarter.—Chi- 

lian 17, 19.—Colombian, 12, 13.—Danish 66 half. 

—Dutch 42 half, 43.—French Five per Cents. 


—Do. Marine 4 half.—Guardian Fire and Life 
21 half, 22.—Protector Fire 24, 25.—Imperial 
Brazilian Mine 44 half, 45 half.—Canada 27, 28. 
—General Steam Navigation 5 quarter, three- 
quarters.—Irish Provincial Bank 25 three-quar 
ters, 26, 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM NOVEMBER 18, TO pECEMBER 9, 1831, INCLUSIVE. 


November 18.}—S. Skelton, King Street, Hol- 
born, jeweller.—J. Prendergrass, Lloyd's Cor. 
fee-house, underwriter.—-F. Balaam, Notting- 
hain Terrace, New Road, boarding-house keeper. 
—J. Christie, South Sea Chambers, Thread- 
needle Street, coal-merchant..-C. Lawrence, 
Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, oilman.—C, 
R. Burford, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, paper-hanger.—-A. C. Jackson, Abing- 
don Street, Westminster, bill-broker.—J. Wil- 
lis, Vauxhall Road, Pimlico, draper.—D. N. 
Sinith, Friday Street, warehouseman.—J. Potts 
and A. Beloe, Lad Lane, silk-warehousemen,— 
A. Lee, Regent’s Quadrant, music-seller.—H., 
Graves and W. 8S. Gooding, Strand, tailors.— 
H. Banner and F. G. Banner, Cripplegate 
Buildings, plumbers.— M. E. Sawers, Sloane 
Street, Chelsea, milliner.—S. Shepherd, Strand, 
silversmith. —J. Ryley, Nantwich, Cheshire, 
mercer. —J. Linsell, Wotton Bassett, Wilts, 
linen-draper.— H. Vincett, Gloucester Place, 
Brighthelmstone, grocer.—W. Fernley and T. 
Buckley, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spinners, 
—W. Crowe, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, cut- 
ler.--J. J. Parker, Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
—M. Goodrick, North Frodingham, Yorkshire, 
grocer.—B. Rose, Sheflield, Yorkshire, grocer, 
~J. Hughes Birmingham, crown-glass-dealer. 
—W. Gracie, Sunderland, Durham, printer.— 
J. Phillips, Dudley, Worcestershire, currier.— 
W. Pope, Portwood, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 
—T. Thornely, Hadfield, Derbyshire, cotton- 
spinner.—J. Ducker, Barnham, Lincolnshire, 
cattle-jobber. 

November 22.)\—R. Allen and E. F. Maitland, 
Watford, Herts, chemists.—J. Thorne, Shirley 
Common, Surrey, baker.—D. H. Rucker, J. A. 
Rucker, and H. J. Rucker, Wormwood Street, 
West India merchants.—J. Forbes and D. Rus- 
sel, Mark Lane, wine-merchants.—C. Andrew 
and W. Bailes, Compton Street, Clerkenwell, 
iron-warehousemen.—G. W. Harris, City Ho- 
tel, Cheapside, hotel-keeper.— J. Ditchman, 
Goldsmith Place, Hackney Road, builder.—C, 
Challinor, Liverpool, merchant. —T. Lovell, 
North Petherton, Somersetshire, os ome po 
Tweedale and John Tweedale, Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinners. — D. Holt, Chorlton 
New Mills, Manchester, cotton-spinner. —T. 
Helsby, sen., J. G. Helsby, and T. Helsby, 
jun., Liverpool, watch-case manufacturers.—J. 
Jones, Liverpool, joiner.—J. Rees, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire, wharfinger.—E. Jones, Welch Pool, 

fontgomeryshire, wine-merchant.—J. Simister, 
Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner.—F. Rin- 
der, Leeds, Yorkshire, butcher.—W. G. Matthie, 
Liverpool, merchant.—W. Hall, Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire, maltster.— E. Palmer, New Bond 
Street, Bath, ironmonger.—G. Thornton, Sow- 
erby Bridge, Halifax, Yorkshire, common car- 
rier. 

November 25.)—W. Fox, Compton Street, 
Clerkenwell, millwright.— J. Lucas, Compo 
Cottage, Cromer Street, Branswick er 
builder.—F. Willmot, Old Windsor, Berks, 
carpenter.— E. Holgate, Mitchell Street, St. 
Luke’s, carpenter.—J. E. Eyles, Canterbury, 
Kent, hatter.—W. Laxton, Holborn, auctioneer. 
—C. Croxford, Iver, Bucks, shopkeeper.—F, 
Martin, Cheapside, ribbon-manufactarer.—W. 
Battams, Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, 
sheep-salesman.—J. Bennell, Kennington Lane, 
lodging-house keeper.—J. Adams and A. Ket- 
telty, Fenchurch Street, tailors.—H. Warder, 
High Street, Newington, china and glass dealer. 
—J. Turner, Great Portland Street, Oxford 
Street, tailor. —F. Grosjean, Piccadilly, hatter. 
—W. Thomas, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, vic- 
taaller.—S. Wood, Strand, boot and shoemaker. 
—J. Lomax, Robert Street, Adelphi, money- 


scrivener.— W. Mason, Margaret Street, Ca- 


vendish Square, axte-tree manufacturer, — J. 
Bateman, Southampton Buildings, agent.—W. 


White, Manchester, livery-stable keeper. A, 
J. C. Wright and W. H. Buckmaster, New 
Loudon Street, Crutched Friars, wine-merehants, 
W. Mayell, Exeter, jeweller. —J. Jenkins, 
Portsea, pork-butcher.—F. Bawler, Bath, baker. 
‘R. Nicholls, Bath, silversmith.—W. Lees, 
Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 
November 28.}—T. Homewood, Pollard’s Row, 
Bethnal Green, brewer. —J. Wise, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, cow-keeper.R. Free, Rotherhithe, 
commission-agent.— W. Peirse, Bartholomew 
Close, wine-merchant.—H. Hart and J. Davies, 
King Street, Hammersmith, clothes-salesmen. 
F. Kensett, Norbiton Common, Kingston, 
Surrey, farmer.—G. R. Tempany, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, tailor.—S. Bourne, New 
Bridge Street, printer.-W. Burt, Great Castle 
Street, Cavendish Square, lodging-house keeper. 
—C. Stuber, Leader Street, Chelsea, baker.— 
R. Bell, Cloth Fair, grocer.—G. Willis, Hay- 
market, oilman.—J. Stevens, Bread Street, 
Cheapside, warehouseman.—J. Dickinson, Er- 
nest Street, Hampstead Road, victualler.—T. 
Cotton, London Road, Southwark, boot-maker, 
—J. Farrah, Hatfield, Herts, coal-merchant, 
R. Skinner, Thorverton, Devonshire, farmer. 
W. Ashley and W. E. Ashley, Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire, merchants. — William Dymond, 
Launceston, Cornwall, bookseller.—J. Snelson, 
Ashby -de-la- Zouch, Leicestershire, victualler.— 
T. Snelson, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, 
wheelwright.— S. Nuttall, Heywood, Lanca- 
shire, grocer.—J. Thorpe, South Owersby, Lin- 
colnshire, dealer in wool.—W. Knowlson, W. 
Skin, J. Billington, A. Baylis, D. Allison, and 
R. Blackwell, Ashton-under-Lyne, drapers.— 
H. Guest, Manchester, woollen-draper. — G 
Thorpe, Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, 8 .i- 
vener.—R. Wight, Painswick, Gloucestershire, 
clothier.—J. Robinson, Nottingham, victualler. 
—T. Sidders, Birchington, Kent, dealer in pigs. 
—T. Chinn, Merthyr Tydvill, linen-draper,—B. 
Rice, Neath, Glamorganshire, linen-draper. 
December 2.\|—B. Solomon and I, L. Solo- 
mon, Bristol, cabinet-makers.—R. J. Fayrer, 
London, mariner.—C. C. Bulley and W. La- 
vers, Nicholas Lane, wine-merchants.—-T. Smith, 
Birmingham, grocer.—S. 8S. Sibery, York Ter 
race, Regent's Park, hotel-keeper.—J. Fife, 
Thetford, Norfolk, nurseryman.—W. Sym, Up- 
per Marylebone Street, eo T. Starey 
and S. Starey, Croydon, bleachers.—J. Ramsay, 
Devonport Street, Commercial Road, master 
mariner.—T. Daniel, Chester Street, Grosvenor 
Place, stone-merchant.—J. Ellis, Mark Lane, 
victualler.—L. Huntington, South Molton Street, 
tailor. — R. Hall, Congleton, Cheshire, silk- 
throwster. — 8. Millard, Gloucester, victualler. 
— T. Danks, Westbromwich, Staffordshire, 
grocer.—T. Geary and D. Horne, Manchester, 
woollen-drapers. — R. E. Dexter, Northamp- 
ton, ironmonger..—R. Blow, Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, merchant.—T. Tipton, Hereford, 
licensed victualler.—R. Pocock, Bath, tobacco- 
nist.—W. Brittain, Birmingham, builder.—J. 
Goodwin, Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. — W. 
Bryant, Bishop's Hull, Somersetshire, baker. 
December 6.—R. Thomson and T. D. Mildred, 
Sun Court, Cornhill, merchants. — L. Move, 
Cornhill, merchant. — E. Pegg, Shoreditch, 
linen-draper.—C. Lovell, St. Martin's | Court, 
Leicester Square, wine merchant.—J. Wording- 
ham, jun. Charch Street, Kensington, sur- 
geon.—J. Patterson, Garstang, Lancashire, spirit- 
merchant.—J. Lockwood, Huddersfield, cloth 
merchant.—T. Richardson, Howden, Yorkshire, 
farmer.—R. Askew and J. Dewharst, Manches- 
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ter, commission-agents.—S. Kickard, J. Dock- Lane, common brewers.—T. P. Lack, Hist 
vay, and T. Pindar, Leeds, machine-makers.— — street, Southwark, laceman. H. Jefieries 
J. Meeks and T. Gummery, Warwick, up- King Street, Clerkenwell, brewer.—G. Coles 
holsterers.—J. Cross, Burnley, Lancashire, cot- High Street, St. Marylebone, cheesemonger, i 
ton-spinner.—W. H. Ragg, Dudley, Worcester-  T. Read, Hocklifle, bedfordshire, victualler. 
shire, draper. — H. Worrill, Newark-upon- G. Johnston, Upper John Street, Tottenham 
Trent, Nottinghamshire, mercer.—J. Read, Court Road, carpenter.—W. Corlass, Reeditord, 
Bathwick, Somersetshire, baker. —M. Richard- Colne, Lancashire, cotton-spinner.—G. B. Bil 
son, Knaresborough, Yorkshire, money seri- lows, Poole, ironmonger —H. Young, Dursley, 
vener.—T. Radford, Ashborne Green, Derby- Gloucestershire, common brewer. J. W. Aj 
shire, dealer. derson, Bradford, Yorkshire, oil-paint dealer. 

December 9.—J.S. Thornton, Griffin Court, —L.H. Brough, Neath, Glamorgaushire, crocer, 
Shepherd’s Market, May Fair, carpenter.—J. —A. Wright and J. Woodhead, Woodroyd, 
Houhold, Gilbert Street, Oxford Street, brazier. | Yorkshire, dyers.—-J. Mages, Bath, chairmaker, 

F. B. King, Prince’s Square, St. George’s in —E. D. Shaw, Delph, Yorkshire, grocer.— J, 
the East, soygar-refiuer.—J. Thwaites, Austin Marr, Worksop, Nottinghamshire, tanner.—J, 
Friars, commission-agent.—E. Bowring, Law- Winrain, sen. and G. Winram, Ulverston, Lan. 
renee Lane, Cheapside, merchant.—G. Wyatt — cashire, timber-merchants.— 8S. Knight and J, 
and H. Thompson, Portpool Lane, Gray’s Inn Knight, Mold, Flintshire, bankers. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Jaxvary 1, 1852. 


Hovse or Lorps.—On the 6th ult. the King opened the Session of Parliament 
with the following Speech :— 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have called you together that you may resume, 
without further delay, the important duties to which the circumstances of the times 
require your immediate attention; and | sincerely regret the inconvenience which 
1 am well aware you must experience from so early « renewal of your labours, after 
the short interval allowed you for repose from the fatigues of last Session. I feel it 
to be my duty in the first place to recommend to your most careful consideration 
the measures which will be proposed to you for a Reform in the Commons House 
of Parliament. <A speedy and satisfactory settlement of this question becomes 
daily of more pressing importance to the security of the State, and to the content- 
ment and welfare of my people. I deeply lament the distress which still prevails 
in many perts of my dominions, and for which the preservation of peace, both at 
home and abroad, will, under the blessing of Divine Providence, afford the best 
and most effectual remedy. 1 feel assured of your disposition to adopt any practi- 
cable measures, which you will always find me ready und anxious to assist, both for 
removing the causes and mitigating the effects of the want of employment, which 
the embarrassments of commerce and the consequent interruption of the pursuits 
of industry have ocensioned. It is with great regret that ] have observed the exis- 
tence of a disease at Sunderland similar in its appearance and character to that 
which has existed in many parts of Europe. Whether it is mdigenous or has been 
imported from abroad is a question involved in much uncertainty, but its progress 
has neither been so extensive nor so fatal as on the Continent. It is not, however, 
the less necessary to use every precaution :gainst the further extension of this 
malady ; and the measures recommended by those who have had the best opportu- 
nities of observing it, as most effectual for the purpose, have been adopted. In 
parts of Ireland a systematic opposition has been made to the payment of tithes, 
attended in some instances with afilicting results ; and it will be one of your hrst 
duties to inquire whether it may not be possible to effect improvements in the laws 
respecting this subject, which may afford the necessary pretection to the Esta- 
blished Church, wad atthe same time remove the present causes of complaint. But 
on this and every other question affecting Ireland it is above all things necessary 
to look to the best means of securing internzl peace and order, which alone seem 
wanting to raise a country blessed by Providence with so many natura) advantages 
toastate of the greatest prosperity. The conduct of the Portuguese Government, 
vnd the repeated injuries to which my subjects have been exposed, have prevented 
a renewal of my diplomatic relations with that kingdom. ‘The state of a country 
so long united with this by the ties of the most intimate alliance must necessarily 
tome an object of the deepest interest ; and the return to Europe of the elder 
branch of the Hlustrious House of Braganza, and the dangers of a disputed succes- 
sion, will require my most vigilant attention to events by which not only the safety 
of Portugal, but the general interests of Europe, may be eflected. ‘The arrange- 
ment which I announced to you at the close of the last Session for the separation 
of the States of Holland and Belgium has been followed by a Treaty between the 
Five Powers and the King of the Belgians, which I hove directed to be laid betore 
you as soon as the ratifications shall have been exchanged. A similar Treaty has 
not yet been agreed to by the King of the Netherlands; but I trust the period Is 
not distant when that Sovereign will see the necessity of acceding to an arrange- 
ment in which the Plenipotentiaries of the Five Powers have unanimously con- 
curred, and which has been framed with the most careful and impartial attention 
to all the interests concerned. I have the satisfaction to inform you that I have 
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concluded with the King of the French a Convention, which T*haye directed to be 
laid before you, the object of which is the effectual suppression of the African 
Slave Trade. This Convention, having for its basis the concession of reciprocal 
rights to be mutually exercised in specified latitudes and places, will, 1 trus 
enable the naval lorces ot the two countries, by their combined efforts, to accom- 
plish an object which is felt by both to be so important to the interests of humanity 
Regarding the state of Europe generally, the friendly assurances which | re« eive 
from Foreign Powers, and the union which subsists between me and my Allies 
inspire me with a contideat hope that pesce will not be interrupted. , 


1 trust, 


«Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—I have directed the Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and they will in due time be laid before vou. Iwill 
take care that they shall be formed with the strictest reward to economy, and | 
trust to your wisdom and patriotism to make such provision as may be required fos 
the public service. : 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—The scenes of violence and outrage which have 
occurred in the city of Bristol, and in some other places, hove caused me the deep 
est allliction. ‘The authority of the laws must be vindicated by the punishment ot 
offences which have produced so extensive a destruction of property and so melan 
choly a loss of life; but L think it right to direct your attention to the best means of 
improving the Municipal Police of the kingdom, for the more effectual protection 
of the public peace eguinst the recurrence of similar commotions. Sincerely at- 
tached to our free Coustitution, I never can sanction any interference with the legi- 
timate exercise of those rights which secure to my people the privileges of dis us- 
sing and making known their grievances ; but in respecting these rights it is also 
my duty to prevent combinations, under whatever pretence, which in their form 
and characterare incompatible with all regular Government, and are equally opposed 
to the spirit and to the provisions of the law ; and | know that I shall not appeal in 
vain to my faithful subjects to second my determined resolution to repress all illegal 
proceedings, by which the peace and security of my dominions may be endangered,”’ 


Hlis Majesty then rose and retired, attended by several of the Ministers and 
the Great Officers of State. The Commons withdrew from the Bar, and their 
Lordships adjourned during pleasure. 

Karl Grey moved the first reading of an Act for the better regulation of Select 
Vestries.— Lord Camperdown rose to move the Address on the Speech. Lord Lyt- 
tleton seconded the Address, The Earl of Harrowby objected to the “hope” ex- 
pressed in the Speech that the King of the Netherlands would agree to the terms 
of the Five Allied Powers, and proposed that it be omitted, which was agreed to. 
The Earl of Aberdeen attacked the Foreign Policy of the Administration. The 
Duke of Buckingham censured Political Unions generally. The Address was car 
ried unanimously. 

December 7.—After the Address had been carried up, the House adjourned, 

Dec. &.—-The answer of the King to the Address was read, and after a desultory 
debate on various topics and the presentation of various petitions the louse ad- 
journed, 

Dec. 9 and 12.— Nothing of moment took place in the House. 

Dec. 13.--Numerous petitions were presented, end various papers moved for, 

Dec. 15..-A Select Committee was appointed, on the motion of Lord Melbourne, 
tu inquire into the state of the laws respecting tithes in Treland. | 

Dec. 16.—The Earl of Aberdeen requested some explanation relative to the 
Foreign Enlistment Pill, and the sailing of a steamer with volunteers for Don Pedro, 
‘The House then adjourned to January 17. 


Hovse or Coumons._-The House met en the 6th: Lord Cavendish moved the 
Address on the Speech, which was seconded by Sir F. Vincent. Mr. Croker cen 
sured the Speech. Sir R. Peel acquiesced in the Address, which wos earried , 
Mr. Hunt having moved an adjournment until the following day to prepare a better, 
but which no one seconded, 

Dec. 7.—The Report on the Address was brought up by Lord Cavendish, which 
after some debate of little moment was agreed to, 

Dec. 8.—A new writ was issued for Reigate. . 

Dec. 9.—Various notices were given, and the sum of 78,7501. voted for completing 
Buckingham Palace. may . 

Dec, 12.Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in “A Dill to amend the 
Representation of England and Wales.” His Lordship stated the various altera- 
tions which had been made in the old Bill, and that the new had been founded 
on the population returos of i851. Sir R. Peel stated he should give the Hall his 
determined opposition as before. Most of the opposition members on the passing 


of the last Bill stated their determination to follow the same course. 

Dec. 13.—There was no house. 

Dee, 14. Various petitions were presented and bills brought in, but there was 
no debate that led to a division. 

Dec, 19.-Several petations were prest ated, 


and a select committee appointed to 
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consider the laws respecting tithes in lreland.—A Select Committee was appointed 
on the motion of Alderman Thompson to inquire into the state of the West Indies 
—-Various papers relating to Cholera were moved for. ; 

Dec. 16.—Lord Eastnor presented a petition against the Reform Bill, from certain 
of the nobility, gentry, and clergy of Worcester. The Reform Bill was then moved 
to be read a second time. Lord Porchester in aspeech of some length opposed it - 
and moved it be read that day six months. Sir £. Sugden seconded the motion. 
Lord Mahon opposed the Bill, which Mr. Macauley supported in an eloquent 
speech. Mr. Croker replied with great dexterity by an attack on the policy of 
Ministers. Lord Althorp and various speakers on both sides followed, when the 
House adjourned to the 17th. and the debate was resumed. Sir Robert Inglis, Mr, 
S. Wortley, Col. Wood, Lord John Russell, Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. Stanley, and Sir 
R. Peel, were the principal speakers. The House divided. For the second reading 
34, Against it, 162. Majority 162. Five more English county members voted for 
the Bill now, than for the last ; and four Irish and one Scotch county member less, 
The House then adjourned to January 17. 

The following are the contents of the Schedules in the New Reform Bill, 


SCHEDULES to which the REFORM BILL REFERS. 
SCHEDULE (A)—BOROUGHS. 











Aldborough Corfe Castle Lostwithiel St. Michaels, or 
Aldeburgh Downton Ludgershall Midshall 
Amersham Dunwich Milborne Port Saltash 
Appleby Fowey Minehead Old Sarum 
Bedwin (Great) Gatton Newport Seaford 
Berealston East Grinstead Newton Steyning 
Bishops Castle Haslemere Newtown Stockbridge 
Blechingley Hedon Okehampton Tregony 
Boroughbridge Heytesbury Ortord Wendover 
Dossiney Higham Ferrars Plympton Weobley 
Brackley Hindon Queenborough Whitchurch 
bramber lichester Romney ( New) Winchelsea 
Callington East Looe St. Germains Wootton Basset 
Cameltord West Looe St. Mawes Yarmouth 
Castle Rising 

SCHEDULE (B)—BOROUGHS. 
Arundel Grimsby (Great) Midhurst Shaftesbury 
Ashburton Helston Morpeth Thirsk 
Calne Horsham Northallerton Totnes 
Christchurch Hythe Peterstield Wareham 
Clitheroe Launceston Reigate Westbury 
Dartmouth Liskeard Rye Wilton 
Droitwich Lyme Regis St. Ives W oodstock 
Kye Malmesbury 

SCHEDULE (C). 

PRINCIPAL PLACES TO BE BOROUGHS. 
Manchester Devonport Bolton Macclesfield 
Birmingham Wolverhampton Bradford Oldham 
Leeds Tower Hamlets Blackburn Stockport 
Greenwich Finsbury Brighton Stoke-upon- Trent 
Shetlheld Marylebone Halifax Stroud 
Sunderland Lambeth 





SCHEDULE (D). 


PRINCIPAL PLACES TO BE 


BOROUGHS. 


Ashton-under-Lyne Frome Rochdale Walsall 
Bury Gateshead Salford Warrington 
Chatham Huddersfield South Shields Whitby 
Cheltenham hidderminster Tynemouth Whitehaven 
Dudley Kendal Wakefield 





SCHEDULE (EF). 


PLACES SHARING IN THE ELECTION OF MEMBERS WITH SHIRE TOWNS OR PRINCIPAL 
ROROUGHS. 
Almwich, Holyhead, and Llangefni, with Beaumaris. 
Aberystwith, Lampeter, and Adpar, with Cardigan. 
Llanelly with Caermarthen. 
Pwllheli, Nevin, Conway, Bangor, Cricceith, with Caernarvon. 
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Ruthin, Holt, Town of Wrexham, with Denbigh. 

Rhyddlan, Overton, Caerwis, Caergwrly, St. Asaph, Holywell, Mold, with Flint 

Say ly pe ariy ig? ace 9g Llantrissent, with Cardiff. | ” 
anidloes, Welch Pool, Machynlleth, L : Newtow .. . : 

Narberth, Fishguard, with sao “a dg dam aa Se ON _ 

Tenby, Wiston, Town of Milford, with Pembroke. 

Knighton, Rhayder, Kevinleece, Knucklas, ‘Town of Presteigne, with Radnor. 





SCHEDULE (F), 


COUNTIES TO BE DIVIDED, 


Cheshire Gloucestershire 
Cornwall Kent 
Cumberland Ilampshire 
Derbyshire Lancashire 
Devonshire Leicestershire 
Durham Nortorlk 

Essex 


Northumberland Suffolk 
Northamptonshire Surrey 
Nottinghamshire Sussex 
Sheopehice Warwickshire 
Somersetshire Wiltshire 
Staffordshire Worcestershire, 





SCHEDULE (G.) 


Cities and Towns and Counties thereof. 


Counties at large in which Cities and 
1 owns and Counties thereof are to be 
included. 





COOMA aw cl tl tl thle hl tl tll 
Pts. + e& eee he Oe ew 
a a 
Pr res. « « ¢ « © * € @ 
Kingston-upon-Hull . . . .. .. 
Zt «6 + «+ « *& « & # & 
Ms « « « ¢ 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne ...... 
Ds « ¢ «66 ¢ @ # « * 
Yorkand Aimsty ........ 





Caermarthenshire 

Cheshire 

Warwickshire 

Gloucestershire 

East Riding of Yorkshire 

The Parts of Lindsey, Lincolnshire 
Middlesex 

Northumberland 

W orcestershire 

North Riding of Yorkshire 


MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


James Norrucorr, Ese., R.A. 

In Argyle Street, aged 85, J. North- 
cote, Esq. The subject of this sketch 
was the son of an eminent watch-maker, 
at Plymouth, where he was born in the 
year 1746. He was designed for his 
father’s profession; but having, as it 
seemed, a natural predisposition for the 
fine arts, and being flattered by praises 
bestowed on his early efforts, he deter- 
mined to abandon the mechanical occu- 
pation of watch-making, and to devote 
himself entirely to his favourite pursuits, 
drawing and painting. In these he 
evinced so much ardour and assiduity, 
that Dr. Mudge, a physician, of Ply- 
mouth, recommended him, as a pupil, to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. He accordingly 
came to London in 1771, and placed him- 
self under the care and tuition of his 
countryman, Sir Joshua, who wus then 
in the zenith of his fame. With that 
great man he remained five years ; living 
with him in all the familiarity of friend- 
ship, receiving from him the utmost as- 
sistance towards perfecting himself in 
the art of painting, and enjoying the ad- 
vantage of being introduced to the most 
distinguished characters of the age. In 
1776, Mr. Northcote quitted Sir Joshua, 
and commenced painting on his own ac- 


count. In the summer of 1777, following 
the advice and example of his great mas- 
ter, he set out for Italy, at that time the 
unrivalled seat of the fine arts. He fixed 
himself at Rome for nearly three years— 
visited every part of the country—and 
laid up a rich store of experience and in- 
formation for future use. While in Italy, 
Mr. Northcote also formed an extensive 
acquaintance with the first artists of the 
country, enjoyed universal respect, and 
had the honour of being elected a mem- 
ber of the ancient Etruscan Academy at 
Castoni, of the Academy del Forti at 
Rome, and of the Imperial Academy at 
Florence. While at Florence he painted 
a portrait of himself for the academy—a 
compliment always expected from a new 
member. In 1780, Mr. Northcote re- 
turned to England ; and, that he might 
have an opportunity of observing all that 
could be seen of the eminent masters of 
the Flemish school, he took Flanders in 
his way. Thus, in the enjoyment of 
every advantage that could constitute 
him a master in his profession, he re- 
entered upon his studies in the metro- 
polis, and soon obtained the most dis- 
tinguished reputation in history as well 
as in portrait painting. In 1786, he was 
chosen a member of the Royal Academy ; 


——_ 
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for a period of 30 years his productions 
may be said to have borne a conspicuous 
part in the exhibitions at Somerset 
Hlouse: and, even till within the last 
year of his life, a season rarely elapsed 
at the British Institution, or the Gallery 
of the British Artists, without present- 
ing one or more efforts of his pencil. It 
is astonishing with what firmness he 
painted, to the lust; but, latterly, his 
eye, keen as it was, and brilliant with 
the light of mind, failed in its nice dis- 
tinction, appropriation, and harmony ot 
colour. Gne of the most excellent pic- 
tures Mr. Northcote ever painted, was 
exhibited the very year that he was ad- 
mitted of the Royal Academy. ‘The 
subject was, the Murder of the Young 
Princes in the Tower. Inthis, the story 
is strikingly told; the drawing 1s per- 
fectly correct ; and the assassins are de- 
lineated with great character and power. 
Alderman Boyde!l purchased this paint- 
ing for his splendid edition of Shaks- 
peure; for which Mr. Northcote also 
produced some other pieces of merit. 
Another of his finest works is from the 
story of Hubert and Prince Arthur. One 
of his best portraits, aud much in the 
style of Sir Joshua Reynolds, is that ofa 
man holding a hawk. ‘his is in Lord 
Grosvenor’s collection. In the Somerset 
House Exhibition of 1796, Mr. Northcote 
produced a series of moral pictures, the 
object of which was to show the oppo- 
site effects of seriousness and levity in 
two young women, in menial situations 
of lite. Clever they certainly were, but— 
as may be seen by the engravings from 
them—they had little of the Ilogarthian 
spirit. While in the vigour of his pro- 
fessional powers, Mr. Northcote’s co- 
louring was chaste, forcible, and dis- 
tinct; his pictures having that breadth of 
heht and shade which is one of the most 
estimable properties of a good painting. 
Many of his historical pieces display an 
accurate and extensive acquaintance 
with the subject treated, much study, 
and that force of conception which is the 
true characteristic of genius. Mr. North- 
cote was an acute observer—possessed 
excellent sense, quick perceptions, and 
great conversation:l powers. Confined, 
first to his chamber, and then to his bed, 
he would talk for hours together, almost 
to the day of his death, with untiring vi- 
racity und unceasing intelligence. As 
anauthor, he did not altogether appear 
to equal advantage. His greatest work 
wos the “Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Ifis ** Fables,”” his ‘* Conversations,” 
and his ** Life of ‘Titian,’’ were much 
indebted tothe pen of Mr. Hazhtt. As 
a critic, he was severe, and too fre- 
quently cynical. Yet, as a virtuous, 
well-informed, and communicative man 

evec ready with cood advice—he was 
greatly esteemed. 


Register. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS 

The Rev. Dr. Dibdin, Rector of St 
Bryanston Square, to be one of bis v 
Chaplains in Ordinary.—The Rev, 
net, M.A. to the Reetory of Cheveley, Cam 
bridgeshire.—The Rev. W. Roberts, to the Vi. 
carage of Sporle, with the Reetory of Little 
Palgrave annexed, ia Nortolk.—The Rey re 
Coldham, to the Rectory of Gay tonthorpe pice 
Vicarage of East Walton, Nortolk.—The owe 
E. Holley, B.A. to the Rectory oj Burrouch, 
otherwise Aylsham Burrongh, Norfolk. The 
Rev. Jermyn Pratt, A.M. to the Reetories of 
Harpley and Great Bircham, Norfulk.—The 
Rev. F. Norris, B.A. of Queen’s College, Cam 
bridge, to the Reetory of Gransden Porva 
Hants, vacant by the resignation of the Rey. 
Thomas C. Percival, M.A.—The Rev. A. Earle 
Lioyd Bulwer, M.A. to the Rectory of Cawston 
Norfolk.—The Rev. J. Vanehan, LL.B. late 
Curate, and now Lecturer, of St. Clement 
Danes, to the Rectory of Holmpton-in-Holder 
ness, York.—The Rev. H. B. Snooke, B.A. of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, to the Curacy ot 
Torpoint Chapel, Devon.—The Rev. EL R. 
Mantell, M.A. to the Living of Louth, Lincoln 
shire, vacant by the death of the Rev. W. Jo! 
land.—The Rev. Thomas Arthur Powys, M.A, 
to the Rectory of Sawtry, St. Andrew s, Hun 
tinedonshite.—The Rev. W. F. Drake, A.M. 
to the Perpetual Curacy of St. Gregory, Nor 
wich. — The Rev. Reginald Rabett, M.A. of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage 
of Thornton and Bagworth, Leicestershire. 
The Rev. B. J. Phipps, BLA. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of St. John’s, Devizes. 

The Rev. John Hughes, B.A. late of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Cod 
dington, near Ledbury, Herefordshire, vacaut 
by the death of the Rev. J. P. Hockin. 

Married.—At Dyrham, Gloucestershire, the 
Hon. and Very Rev. E. Grey, Dean of Here 
ford, to Eliza, daughter of John Innes, Esq. 

At Bowood, Lord Viscount Valletort, to Miss 
Feilding, eldest daughter of Captain Feilding, 
R.N. and Lady Elizabeth Feilding. 

At Aisholt, Somersetshive, the Rev. W. H. 
Colston, D.D. of St. Mary Hall, Oxtord, to 
Mary Aun Heath, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. J. Brice, Rector of Aisholt. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, the Rev. 6. C. 
Jordan, M.A. to Elizabeth, second daughter ot 
J. Muston, Esq. of Hatton Garden. 

The Rev. J. Gaskin, B.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, to Sarah, daughter of the late G. 
Woodall, Esq. of Hulme, near Manchester. 

At Clitton, the Rev. F. H. Romney, M.A. to 
Rebecea Harriette, eldest danghter of Mr. West, 
late of Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
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Died.—At the Rectory, Grundisburgh, Sut- 
folk, the Rev. R. Ramsden, D.D. 

At Hare Hatch, Berks, Sir G. 5. Holroyd, 
Kat. late one of the Judges of his Majesty > 
Conrt of King’s Rench. : 

At Chellowes Park, Surrey, J. Donovan, Esq. 

At Turnham Green, Sir John Pinhorn, Kut. 
of Ringwood House, in the Isle of Wight. 

The Rey. W. R. Tyson, B.D. Rector of Thur- 
caston, Leicestershire. : 

At the Rectory, Orford, the Rev. C. Smear: 

At Lulling:tone Castle, Sir T. Dyke, Bart. 

Admiral Sir C. H. Knowles, Bart. G.4 B. 

At Haggerston, Sir C. Haggerston, Bart. 

In Dublin, Sir Anthony Hast, late Lord Chan- 
cellor of lreland. 

lu Ulster Place, the Dowager Lady Congreve 

In the Poor House, Litthe Warley, Essen, 
Robert Wilsen, aged 103. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
Considerations on the War in Poland, and on the Neutrality of the Euro- 
pean Powers at the Present Crisis. By Hunrer Gorpon, Esq. 
Hatchard. 1831. 


The melancholy recollections which these words suggest, impart a painful interest 
tothe small publication of which they form the title. It appears tohave been written 
while the mighty struggle, to which it relates, was still doubtful, and the European 
governments had not yet thrown aw ay the fairest—we much fear, the last oppor- 
tunity of restoring Poland to her place and name among nations. It was designed to 
impress on the government of this country, as well as on the continental States, 
the sacred duty and urgent policy which became them at that precious in- 
terval, and to set before them the guilt and danger of once more abandoning Poland 
to her fate. 

We regard as one of the very worst symptoms of the age the studied silence 
which, with a few honourable exceptions, has been observed on this momentous 
subject by those who, either in the legislature or through the press, direct the pub- 
lic mind of this country—the determination, as it were by tacit agreement, to stifle 
the wrongs of Poland, and to give the go-by to the greatest question of public law 
and international policy which has arisen within the present century, While 
France scarcely restrains her generous people,— while Germany sends forth one uni- 
versal voice through all her bounds, in England alone has this portentous wrong 
failed to rouse the torpor of the people ; and we have once more incurred the 
guilt of looking unconcerned on the repetitions and re-enactments of that gigantic 
crime, at which Europe has stood aghast since the moment of its first perpetration. 
It is not yet too late to discuss and illustrate this great cause. True it is, 
the time for an armed intervention has passed : but the time has not passed, but, on 
the contrary, is only coming, for turning against Russia the moral force of a vir- 
tuous indignation; a power of which, with the instinct of guilt, she sees with dread 
the ascendant. Weare determined, in so far as in us lies, to remove this stigma 
from the press and public of England ; to break that scandalous silence in which it 
has been attempted to bury the name and the wrongs of Poland ; to make those hear 
who will not; and to sound her remonstrances until a verdict shall have been deli- 
vered either by the people or the legislature of England. 

It is for une reasons that we are desirous of drawing the attention of the public 
to the tract of Mr. Gordon. Its merits are of the highest order: we cannot bestow 
a higher eulogium on the powers of argumentation and eloquence it displays, 
than that they are worthy of the cause to which they are dedicated, Had it no other 
merit than that of presenting the subject in a form rigorously argumentative, that 
would be no light commendation ; but the great practical value of the view were 
taken of the Polish cause is, that the argument proceeds on axioms universally ad- 
mitted; and, avoiding all appeal to controverted politics or party creeds, rests the 
question on the broad and simple principles of international policy and 


tice. The promulgation of these we conceive to be at the present moment 
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of infinite importance, and shall therefore give fully, but briefly, the substance of 
our author’s reasoning on this the main trunk of the subject. 

It isthe object of Mr. Gordon to point out to the friends of Poland the ground on 
which they ought to take their stand ; and with this view he begins by setting in a 
clear light the radical difference between the Polish contest and all dissensions 
purely domestic and intestine ; and by exposing the ignorance or thoughtlessness of 
some, and the dishonesty of a greater number, who confound and mix up a strugele 
on the existence of an ancient and renowned monarchy with the civil factions 
of Portugal and Belgium. He demonstrates, in the clearest manner, that the very 
nature of the case is grossly misunderstood or misrepresented, by the persons who 
make this confusion; and that, instead of being a question as to modes of govern- 
ment, it is a question, if there ever was one, of pure international policy. The con- 
stitution of Poland was the condition of the sovereignty of Russia, in virtue of a 
convention engrossed in the Treaty of Vienna, and was matter of stipulation be- 
tween Russia and the other powers of Europe. When Russia violated that Con- 
stitution she forfeited the Sovereignty, and Poland reverted to the condition in 
Which she stood in 1815. The struggle was not then an intestine discussion, but a 
contest between two independent powers, grounded on an attack by one indepen- 
dent state on another as independent as itself. We have nothing here to do 
then with principles of government, or with the great conflict of opinion on the 
Continent. The cause of Poland stands alone and far apart from the warring ele- 
ments of democratic or aristocratical ascendancy. 

We entreat the attention of the reader to the fundamental distinction, The 
confusion of the cause of Poland with sedition, and hostility to monarchy, has 
given a deeper wound to that cause than the Russian arms, It has deprived her of 
her natural adherents, and held back from her standards many a powertul and gal- 
lant votary. 

The bitter enemies of Poland, discerning their advantage, have cunningly 
propagated this delusion, and have violated the laws of nations under the colour of 
fighting the battles of monarchy. While, so far from the rising in Poland having 
any thing in common with democratic movements, with transposition of pro- 
perty, subversion of existing orders, or dilapidation of institutions—the sim- 
ple fact is, that many of those who were the foremost in that rising, and who 
spilled their blood in the assertion of their name and nation, were men of political 
feelings the most averse to changes in domestic policy,—men whom, in this coun- 
try, we should rank with the conservative chiefs, whose biasses allied them rather 
with the monarchical, than the democratic, branch of their Constitution. These 


important truths are strongly displayed and illustrated in the following extracts 
from Mr. Gordon's tract : 


‘The Polish Constitution of 1815 is ofa different genus, as far as regards affinity 
to foreign governments, from all the other European politics. It owes its be- 
ing to external agency, is the child of international compact, and has the principles 
of foreign interposition moulded into its original frame. In other countries which 
have been the scenes of civil commotions, in all the other cases where revolutions 
resulting from internal causes have raised questions concerning the policy to be pui- 
sued towards them by other nations, the institutions undergoing mutation of 
infraction were the spontaneous product of those realms, had drawn their existence 
from native energies, and bad grown up each within its own sphere of manners and 
opinions, untouched by diplomacy, and detached from extrinsic relations, But the 
scheme of polity established in Poland in 1815 was begotten by foreign interposition ; 
and this doctrine, elsewhere alien and noxious to domestic institutions, is essential 
to the system, and inherent in the constitution of this. It is sufficiently manifest, 
even upon this general view, that that Constitution thus essentially differing in 1's 
parentage, character, and ties, from every other European government, its violation 
must be a matter of other concern to the continental powers, and must come under 
the cognizance of very different principles from those which govern their policy 
with respect to other cases of internal contest. Thisis not to be confounded with the 
case of the French against Charles X., or that of the Belgians against the hing o 
Holland. These were contests exclusively between the kings and people of these 
respective realms ; quarrels between constituent members of those governmenls , 

domestic differences, in which foreign States had no concern. * * * * * 
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bo 
* Ttis not a civil war, waged over revolted provinees and directed against rebel- 
lious subjects, that is now desolating the plains of Mazovia. It is an attack by Rus- 
sia on a tree state, an aggression on a nation as independent as herself,— 
nay whose independence is part and parcel of the public law of Europe 
the war on the part of the Polish nation a contest between king and people, or a 
struggle tor constitutional rights alone. It is not the energy of a revolutionary 
movement which has sustained them through this conflict; nor is the popular en- 
thusiasm which has raised up and carried into the field a whole people to be mis- 
taken for democratic rage. It would be eusy, indeed, were this the proper place 
to demonstrate trom the progress of improvement, and the strueture of a, 
ciety in the Sclavonic nations, that revolutions of government and new settle- 
ments of civil constitutions (a class to which the present movement there does not 
belong ) are little exposed to those excesses of licence und anarchy ,W hich trequently 
deform the course of improvement through more mature and massive communi- 
ties. Political feeling is not the vice of a nation of peasants ; nor do popular sen- 
timents easily penetrate the servitude of the glebe.' Their upathy has yielded to 
a stronger instinct. Itis the love of country which has once more quickened their 
sluggish spirits; itis patriotic pride which has again roused the human species 
there from the sullen languor in which it passes its rustic age. The war of the 
Poles is a warin detence of their name and nation; the general levy and arming 
were incited by their passion for the preservation of their country. In truth, 
there is only an apparent difference between the present conduct of Russia and the 
abrupt and violent seizure of any state by a powerful neighbour; her recent inva- 
sion of Poland was as void of colour or pretext as either of the partitions. Now,as 
heretofore, it is against the public law of Purope, and upon the genius of European 
policy, that she has drawn her sword ; it is the European system which she is as- 
sailing in her efforts to overpower and overthrow its western outwork ; aboveall, it 
is the community of European nations that will ultimately be the sufferer by 
her success in the present contest, Now too, as formerly, the unfortunate and 
gallant nation, which les nearest the barbarous power, stands single-handed 
against him, interposes her bleeding body between Lurope and his sword, and, 
fainting, meets no other aid than the theatric shouts o the nations around.’ 


» Nor is 


There is a minor view of the subject, also enforced with great vigour in this pam- 
phlet, viz. the obligation on the European powers to intervene in favour of Poland, 


resulting from the negotiations which they entered into for the establishment of 


a limited monarchy, as the condition of the sovereignty of Russia over that 
country. 


*« Here let us pause for a moment to observe how strong would be the case for 
Poland if this were the whole of it, and how conclusive the argument, even 
if it ended here, In particular, let it be marked how much stronger a ground is laid 
for intervention in this contest, than existed in that of Portugal in 1828, and 
how many facts are to be found in addition to those which furnished out the whole 
argument for interference in behalf of the constitutionalists of that country. What 
were the grounds on which it was contended in the House of Commons that the 
British Government ought to have abetted the friends of liberty in Portugal? A 
moral countenance,—acts indicating approval and sympathy on the part of England, 

a belief that this country looked with a favourable eye on their struggle ;—at the 
most personal promises, for such and nothing more were the protocols at Vienna and 
London. Such were the grounds on which it was argued, and solidly argued, that the 
British Government ought to have made a demonstration in favour ot the Constita- 
tionalists. How much more strongly do the acts of the European powers regarding 
Poland bind them to intervention in behalf of that unfortunate country! Its future 
government brought on the carpet and made matter of canvass and discussion 
among the sovereigns and ministers, anxious remonstrances employed, and, lastly, 
a solemn European compact, creating for them a specific interest in the government 
to be established at Warsaw. Here we have not only all that the advocates of in- 
tervention in Portuguese affairs relied on to urge it, but all that the opponents of 
such intervention desiderated to authorize it. Those who were most averse to that 





' Civil slavery was abolished in Poland by the Constitution of 1791, and no longer 
exists in the Duchy of Warsaw, or that portion of Poland lying westward of the 
Niemen and Bug. The inhabitants of the creat provinces incorporated with Rus- 
sia, Lithuania, Volhynia, &c. are still subject to pradial servitude, Dut the abo- 
lishing ordinance has not been attended with any sensible melioration of the condi- 
tion of the peasantry even in the Duchy, owing to the very slow progress of im- 
provement and the moral degradation of the people. The condition of the people 
seems to be nearly alike in both divisions.—( See Mr. Jacob's very satisfactory account 
of the Polish peasantry im his First Report on Foreian Corn and Agriculture. ) 
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measure, Mr. Herries and Sir Robert Peel, admitted that if Lord Stuart, instead of 
remaining at Rio to negotiate a commercial treaty, had remained to negotiate a con- 
stitution for Portugal, a ground would have been laid tor intervention. In what 
particular at all essential to the argument did the proceedings of the European 
ambassadors at Vienna differ from this hypothetical negotiation? Where is the 
distinction in point of principle between a negotiation for a Portuguese Coustitution 
at Rio, and a negotiation for a Polish Constitution at Vienna ?”’ 


No answer to this argument has yet been attempted. 





The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, with the most celebrated 
Persons of his time, &c. Vol. Il. 4to. Colburn and Co, 


We have already noticed the first volume of this valuable collection of letters, 
and we are now presented with the second. We have already expressed our fear 
that, from the too elegant form in which they are published, they will not remune- 
rate the bookseller who has brought them out. Quartos are now, not un- 
deservedly, gone out of fashion; they are expensive and unwieldy; yet in the 
library of a gentleman they are by no means out of place, and we can scarcely fancy 
that any library in the kingdom, public or private, will be without the present 
work, which is valuable as affording specimens of the epistolary style of an immense 
number of noted individuals, besides the letters of the actor. ‘The contents in- 
clude a prodigious list of names, and many of the letters are highly curious. 
A vast deal of the misery of a theatrical manager's life is exhibited in this 
volume. ‘Testy authors, refractory performers, jealous rivals, are to be met with 
in all the stronger traits such characters put on, and all finished to the life. 
Garrick was almost the sole actor in this country who, to the talents of his profes- 
sion, added no mean proficiency in literature, and a conduct and character which 
made him received as an equal in every society. Ilis correspondence with Lord 
Camden we have before alluded to; and in the present volume fresh instances will 
be found of the high estimation in which, as a man, this distinguished actor was 
held. The latter part of the volume contains Garrick’s foreign correspondence ; 
and we find among those with whom he held epistolary intercourse, Freron, Alga- 
rotti, Diderot, Duclos, Marmontel, Grimm, Clairon, Mole, Le Kain, Wieland, Suard, 
Helvetius, Ducis, Madame Necker, and numerous other well-known foreigners. It is 
evident that Lord Camden grew cool upon the great actor after he left the stage 
that aristocratic cold-heartedness prevailed over all the plausibilities of this Lord's 
correspondence, which Garrick must have felt. A lord in those days was an awful 
sort of personage, to follow in whose train was looked upon asan honour. The h- 
terary and gentlemanly-minded peer of Pope’s time was become rare. Lords bad 
begun to ensconce themselves in lordly retirement and abstraction—from vulgar 
feelings and plebeians—from literary men and intellectual improvement. From 
1715 to 1800 the zenith of aristocratic dignity seems to have governed in this coun- 
try, and men without titles looked up to those who possessed them as superiors In 
the breed of mankind. Of late years the lordly dignity has dropped to a dis- 
count, ‘Titles have been multiplied ad nauseam. Lords are no longer a nine days’ 
wonder to the “ general ;’’ and very soon the mere circumstance of title will find 
its proper level in social life. Such men, out of the sphere of their legislative du- 
ties, will be looked on as men only, and toud-eating become extinct. Poor Garrick 
seems not to have studied human nature, but his letter to Lord Camden is dignified 
and spirited. His friend Johnson, in his letter to Lord Chesterfield, furnished him 
with a good example for his guidance under the neglect of Lord Camden. We copy 
a few of the letters in this volume, which will be perused with interest by all classes 
of readers. The following correspondence is with one on whom praise and censure 
have been, both perhaps extravagantly, bestowed : 

Mr. Cuvrenine to Mr. Garrick. 
** My dear Mr. Garrick, 
“ Halt drunk— half mad—and quite stripped of all my money, I should be much 


obliged if you would enclose and send by the bearer five pieces by way of adding to 
fuvours already received by 


Yours sincerely 
Cuances Cuuncuice. 
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Mr. Garnick to Mr. Cuereniiy 


« Pear Chureluill, 

‘*]T sent to you last night, but could not hear of you. leannot eonveniently this 
week obey your commands, but I will the latter end of the next: | have made 
a purchase that has beggared me; however, should vou be greatly pressed, | will 
strain a point before that time, though | suppose it is the same thing to yom ! 
was in hopes your ghost was laid, or at least your acrimony against the Lau- 
reate, for still I cannot get it into my mind that your attack upon him is a Justiti- 
able one. 

‘*] must _intreat of you, by the regard you profess to me, that you do not 
tilt at my friend Hogarth before you see me. You cannot sure be angry at. his 
print? there 1s surely very harmless, though very entertaining, stuff in it. He is a 
great and original venius : ] love him as a mun, ‘and reverence him as aun artist. ] 
would not for all the polities and politicians in the universe that vou two should 
have the least cause of ill-will to each other. | am sure vou will not publish 
against him if you think twice: | am very unhappy at the thought of it. Pray 
make me quiet as soon as possible by writing to me at Hampton, or seeing me 
here. 

Lam, dear Churchill, your most obedient, 
D. Garrick.” 


Mr. Cuvrenit». to Mr. Garrick. 


‘* Dear Garrick, Wednesday nicht. 

‘* Tam this moment come to town, or would have sent to you sooner. Poor Gar- 
nier! LT much lament that such men should die. Remember me in Italy, and know 
me, with the greatest sincerity, 

Iver yours, 
C. Crerenina. 
** Thursday morning, five. 

©] heartily beg pardon for breaking time with you, but the reason was this: the 
above was written whilst my man was gone for the notes. On his return | learned 
that my mother had lost or mislaid one of twenty pounds ; the search after that made 
it impossible for me tosend last night; and the not finding it, together with your 
haste, hath made me ten pounds worse than my word, which will not, 1 hope, be 
material.” 


The celebrated Mrs. Abington seems to have pestered Garrick sadly. The fol- 
lowing is from a more amiable woman, on Garrick’s taking leave of the stage 


Mrs. C. Crive to Mr. Garnick. 


‘ Dear Sir, Twickenham, Jan. 25rd, 1776. 

‘Is it really true that you have put an end to the glory of Drury Lane Theatre? 
if it is so, let me congratulate my dear Mr. and Mrs. Garrick on their approaching 
happiness: | know what it will be ; you cannot yet have an idea of it; bat at 
you should still be so wicked not to be satistied with that unbounded, uncommon 
degree of fame you have received as an actor, and which no other actor ever did re- 
ceive—nor no other actor ever can receive ;--l say, if you should still long to be 
dipping your fingers in their theatrical pudding (now without plums), you will be 
no Garrick for the Pivy. 

‘In the height ofthe public admiration for you, when you were never mentioned 
with any other appellation but the Garrick, the charming man, the fine fellow, the 
delightful creature, both by men and ladies: w hen they were admiring every thing 
you did, and every thing you scribbled, —at this very ume, 1, the Pivy, was a living 
Witness that they did not know, nor could they be sensible, of half your 
perfections. I have seen you with your magical hammer in your hand, endeavour- 
ing to beat your ideas into the heads of creatures who had none of theirown, I 
have seen you, with lamb-like patience, endeavouring to make them compre- 
hend you: and I have seen you, when that could not be done 
lamb turned into a lion: by this, your great labour and pains, the public was enter- 
tained ; they thought they all acted very fine,—they did not see you pull the 
Wires. 

‘* There are people 
think themselves very 
your leading-strings, and they will soon convince the world what their genius is ; 
| have always said this to everybody, even when your horses and mine were in their 
highest prancing. While I was under your controul, I did not say half the 

flattery : and you know vour 


—— 
lid not hke me then; but now |! 


l have seen your 


: “on 
now on the stage to whom you gave their consequence , they 


great; now let them go on in their new parts without 


tine things ] thought of vou, because it looked like 
Pivy was always proud ; ‘besides, I thought you « 
am sure vou do. which makes me send you this lett 

‘“* What a strange jumble of people they have put in the papel 


’ 


as the purchasers 
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of the patent! IT thought | should have died with laughing when I saw a man- 
midwife amongst them: I suppose they have taken him in to prevent miscarriages ! 
| have some opinion of Mr. Sheridan, as | hear everybody say he is very sensible - 
then he has a levies wife, and I loved his mother dearly. Pray give my love to my 
dear Mrs. Garrick: we all joininthat. Your Jemmy is out of his wits with joy 
and grief; he rejoices at your escape, and cries from wanting to make his own to 
London; it is dreadful here, but 1 believe it is much worse there. Pray send me 
a line to let me know how you do, and how the world goes, for we are rather dull, 
though my neighbours do pick their way to come and see me, 
snow been once out in my carriage ; did you not hear me scream ? 

‘* Now let me say one word about my poor unfortunate friend Miss Pope: | know 
how much she disobliged you ; and if | had been in your place, I believe I should 
have acted just as youdid. But, by this time, Lhope you have forgot your resent- 
ment, and will look upon her late behaviour as having been taken with a dreadful 
fit of vanity, which for that time took her senses from her, and having been tutored 
by an affected beast, who helped to turn her head ; but pray recollect her in the 
other light, a faithful creature to you,ou whom you could always depend, certainly 
a good actress, amiable in her character, both in her being a very modest wo- 
man and very good to her family ; and, to my certain knowledge, hasthe greatest 
regard for you. Now,my dear Mr. Garrick, | hope it is not yet too late to rein- 
state her before you quit your affairs there ; I beg it, | entreat it; 1 shall look upon 
it us the greatest favour you can confer on your 

Ever obliged friend, 


I have since the 


C. Crive.” 
Cotman, as Warburton, to Mr. Garrick. 

** Dear Old Go-by-the-Wall, Jan. Srd, 1777. 

‘‘] rejoiced yesterday at hearing, by fat Harry, that you was better ; but I do 
not approve of your living too low in the gout. Gout is an excrement, and all na- 
ture is in an uproar toexpel him; you should therefore encourage the militia, and 
ask General Fever to yourtable. The general, I warrant you, with a few kind 
words, and a glass or two of good wine, (which to aman of your fortune costs abso- 
lutely nothing, as a man may say,) will drive the dog into Calabria, which 
you know is the foot of Italy. But to what purpose have you read Shakspeare not 
to find out that he describes the gout in the following lines? 


As the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er knows retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
‘To the Propontis and the Hellespont. 


‘¢« The Pontick sea’ is neither more nor less than the gout, morbus arthriticus, or 
apOpitis, because the joints serve as a bridge for the inflammable matter to pass 
over: ‘icy current,’ because the gout is a cold humour (mistaken by Moortields 
quacks for a hot one); and ‘ compulsive course,’ because it drives everything before 
it. Thenthe sweet-eyed poet couches his advice (perhaps prophetically to you who 
are his eldest son) by saying it ‘ ne’er knows’ or feels (thatis, never should know or 
feel) ‘ retiring ebb :’ in other words, it should be still drove on to the ‘ Propontis 
(i. e. the os pubis,) ‘and the Hellespont ;’ which, by the bye, is a false reading, for 
the author certainly wrote it Heel’s Point. 

W arsunrtTon. 


“ P.S. Love to Mrs. Garrick : round-about compliments ‘ que vous expliquerez 
en Frangois’ to your niece. We will drink your health to-morrow ; and if you 
have any spare game in your larder, lend me some.”’ 


We must here close this amusing collection of letters for the present ; they are all 
what most people would like to possess; and though some are trivial, the generality 
will be found highly interesting and amusing. 





Bryan's Practical View of Ireland. 12mo. Wakeman, Dublin. 


This is a very useful and important work at the present moment. Whether the 
understandings of Ministers are ever to be made to comprehend the true state ot 
things in Ireland, and to apply a radical remedy, we know not. Half-measures 
will not be effectual ; the enemy must be met in front. The question of tithes, 
one of the first to come before them, they must deal with effectually ; and they 
must treat every other question in the same manner. The dreadful state of Ireland 
is no wonder to us ; we are only surprised at the peace which reigns there, and the 
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spirit of endurance which that country has displayed. Were England only one half 


as deeply immersed in misery, nothing could prevent a revolution. Perhaps the 
whole range of human existence in our planet does not display horrors and mise- 
ries to equal in intensity what may be found in Ireland in every hour of time. The 
flesh creeps at the waste of life of which we read in that ill-fated country, where 
the Church and the landed proprietors are linked band-in-hand for the accumula- 
tion of human calamity. The present writer is an advocate for the poor-laws being 


extended to Ireland, by which means a check upon the greediness and exaction of 


the landholder will be established ; and he will find, to his cost, that to increase 
poverty and misery for his own luxury will bring ruin upon himself as well as the 
oppressed. Mr. Bryan shows, too, the error in which the British public are with 


respect to the poor-laws, through what we do not hesitate to style the cunning of 


those who have mixed up other charges with them, and flung on the poor the 
odium of exactions for building churches (for the richest hierarchy in the world 
thrice-told), for county rates, and other charges, that ought to make a separate 
head of taxation. Let us see how our author is borne out by facts :— First, let it 
be recollected that wages to an enormous amount are, or were, paid out of the 
poor-rates by magistrates, land-owners, and farmers ; not less a sum than two mil- 
lions!! In 1822 this infamous abuse of the rates was calculated at one-third of the 
whole! ! Now let us examine how the matter stands, and whether Exouisnu-nonn 


paupers have increased or not. | think we shall find they had net, up to 1815, if 


it be recollected that perhaps tens of thousands, relieved from the British poor- 
Jaws in some way or another, were Irish paupers. Notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, let us see how the matier stands. ‘The poor-rates in 1573 were nearly 
200,000/. or about 4,000,000/, of modern money. The population of England was 
then perhaps less than 5,000,000, Take, then, the following statement :— 


1575, Rates ¥£ 4,000,000, Population 5,000,000, Paupers. Not known. 


1700, ——  £ 1,000,000,,§ ———._—_ 8, 00,000, - . 1,200,000, 
1760, —— (£1,500,000,, —— 6,736,000, ——— —— 700,000, 
1805, —— $4,267,905, ——— = 9,168,000, —— | 1,059,716. 
1815, —— £5,421,168, ——— 11,500,005, ——— 3 $95,350. 


In 1805 the sum expended on the poor was, as above, 4,267,965/. ; but the sum 
levied and concealed under the name of poor-rate was actually 5,348,200/, In 1815 
the sum levied was 7,068,999/.; but the poor only received 5,421,168/. In facet, the 
poor in 1815 were only 10 in 120; though, in 1803, they were 10 in 88, The shame- 
ful levies of select vestries, and the exactions of the richest Church in the world, 
as well as the county-rates, have been concealed under the name of poor-rates ; 
while the real sum applied to the poor has diminished in proportion to the increase 
of the population. ‘To this tact we have to add the abuses of wages’ payments ; 
the abominable and unnecessary expenses of law ; and the influx of Irish poor ; 
which should be deducted from the returns of recent years, and we shall find that 
in 1815 the English-born poor were diminishing instead of increasing. In England 
the landlord is interested in diminishing the poor-rates by preventing the spread 
of pauperism, and by making the labourer’s situation as easy as possible. In Ire- 
land there is no such interest ; with no more sympathy for the labourer, generally 
speaking, or feeling for his interests, than for those of the horse or bullock. We 
Say, then, introduce the poor-laws at once. Do not Jet wages be paid out of them , 
do not let select vestries batten on the plunder of the funds ; suffer little or no law 
interference at the beck of overseers ; but establish a purified system of rates, and 
[reland will be greatly benefitted, and England as well, by the diminution of the 
enormous sums she now pays for paupers not English-born. -Let the rich land- 
holder be made to feel what he has never felt yet, (speaking generally,) that if he 
is utterly reckless of the fate of his tenantry, he shall be coerced into the duties of 
humanity. We recommend Mr. Bryan’s book to all who feel an interest im the 
important questions upon which it touches. We recommend every man who 1s 
warmed with the commonest charities of nature to peruse it ; he will then judge 
What Ireland is, and what she might be. 
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Fables, and other pieces, in Verse ; by Mary Maria Coiiine. With 
some Account of the Author, in Letters to Robert Southey, Esq.; 


y 
Mrs. Bray. Longman and Co. 


Of poéta nascitur, non fit, here is an example, and one too very remarkable. Woe 


have an untutored female, ina remote country town, led by nature into the paths of 


poesy. Her master gave her, it seems, a slip of ground to cultivate, which she 
attended to 30 assiduously, for her own amusement, that at length the whole flower- 


garden was put under her care. ‘The picturesque river Tavy flowed at the foot of 


this garden. The first developement of the poetical feeling in Mary is thus traced - 
she said—‘* When of an evening she was amongst the flower-beds, and saw them al! 
so lovely and so beautiful, she used to fancy the flowers talked to her.’’ What is this 
but the imaginative faculty of the poet just opening upon the world of invention 
and beauty, in which it is soon to expatiate more largely? This poor girl’s best 
verses are supposed dialogues between flowers, or flowers and trees, according to 
Mrs. Bray. Some master-feeling leads on the poetic faculty in the young mind to 
its embodied appearance. In Mary it was her flowers ; in Byron it was, no doubt, 
the passion of love. In poetic temperaments the unfolding of the faculty may be 
tracedl to some accidental course, which fixes the imagination, and becomes 
the vehicle of its existence before the world. Nothing can be more striking than 
the account this girl gave of her poetic thoughts coming into her head thus naturally 
‘‘in faneying the flowers talked to her.’’ Here is that mysterious operation of the 
mind exhibited in its earliest stage, which first led names dear to genius and 
consecrated to immortality to the ultimate production of works which have de- 
lighted and will delight mankind in all time. No master teaches—no grammarian, 
by cold rules, draws out the aspirations of genius ; Nature awakens them as she 
awoke them in the giant Shakspeare ; and we see in this girl another example of the 
mystery of mind. ‘‘ Mr, Bray,”’ observes his clever wife, ‘‘ when | mentioned 
that she said she used to fancythe flowers talked to her, and that she had com- 
posed fables before she had read any, remarked that their poor girl, like :Esop, 
was in a state of servitude ; and possibly that persons of this stamp of mind, so si- 
tuated, feeling themselves se far beyond the ordinary society of their own 
sphere, might be led to seek it in a world they erected for themselves by the viva- 
city of their own imaginations, and thus hold discourse, as itwere, with flowers, and 
trees, and animals.’’ This is indeed a far-fetched supposition to account for 
a simple thing. Mary had fancied the flowers talked ; — no more. What had 


servitude, or fable, or the simile of sop, to do with the lines ‘‘ On the Death of 


her Grandmother,” or ‘* The Birth of Envy 7’ which, considering Mary had read 
very few books, and very little poetry, is surprising ;—surprising, not as compared 
with the works of educated well-read writers who are poets, but in one wholly 
destitute of instruction, unread, untaught, save by the mysterious instincts of na- 
ture, and the sympathy with unbodied things, which is born with the poet and 
not taught. Wegive these lines, entitled the ‘* Birth of Envy.” 


‘Twas midnight, and the whirlwind’s yell 
Had started horror from her cell ; 

The beasts, appall’d, mid nature moan’d, 
The ocean raved, the forest groan’d. 


The heavens put on their blackest frown ; 
Each star a fiery ray shot down ; 

When .2tna, with a thundering yell, 
Foam’d out on earth the hag of hell. 


As through the world she swiftly glided, 
The winds her snaky locks divided ; 
Ten thousand hisses rent the air; 

Her eagle talons wrought despair. 


Fair flowers were blasted by her breath, 
And she was arm’d with more than death ; 
For youth, and age, and virtue’s self, 

Fell victims to the green-eyed elf. 
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In sulph’rous gleams she rode along ; 
Flames play’d around her forky tongue ; 
Her canker'’d breast hove with despair- 
Hell's blackest curse held empire there. 
Envy, the scourge of earth did prove, 
For hate usurp’d the place of love ; 
Dissensions rose, and dead was fame, 
And friendship dwindled to a name. 


We are not among those who imagine every boarding-school girl, who scribbles 
verses, worthy of attention, nor that every instance of versifying in low life should 
be exalted into a nine days’ wonder; but we see in this girl something that 
assists us in studying the phenomena of mind—an example, if Mrs. Bray be correct, 
(and we do not doubt what she says, ) ofa natural gift traced up to its source—of the 
poetic gift in its earliest and purest developements, well worthy of record. The 
portrait of Mary, at the beginning of the volume, is intellectual in no common de- 
gree. In short, we feel indebted to Mrs. Bray for making us acquainted with her 
who ‘* used to fancy the flowers talked to her.” 





The Invasion. By the Author of ‘‘ The Collegians,’”’ &c. 4 Vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 


It is to be lamented that more of instruction and information are not imparted by 
that portion of literature immediately designed for amusement. It unfortunately hap- 
pens that books of this class, being too many of them greedy speculations of pub- 
lishers, who do not rely upon any intrinsicmerit a work may possess for its success, 
so much as upon their own efforts at catching purchasers by puffing and ad- 
vertising, are only read and flung aside to make way for a successor of the same 
deteriorated quality. Hence, when a writer, like the author of these volumes, 
intermixes true pictures of the manners of the time, as far as they can be 
acquired by antiquarian study—when in fact he gives the life as far as it is possible 
for a writer, in the present day, soto do, his work is deemed too abstruse. A novel, 
the scene of which may be laid in Britain during the time of the Saxons, 
must have its heroes and heroines painted with the couleur de rose. The lady must 
quadrille, and the gentleman be an exquisite of the first water: it would be fatal to 
make the one breakfast upon salt-beef and mead, and the other kill his own 
cattle for the family supply. Weremember when some ladies (we believe there 
were two, an old and a young one, well nigh equally matched in talent) pub- 
lished a novel, in which Mozart’s Requiem was introduced as court music 
in the reign of Charles I1., and Black-eyed Susan was sung for the merry mo- 
narch’s entertainment. This is not more of anachronism than a majority of 
novel-writers are guilty of in their attempts to delineate the pictures of the 
times on which they affect to write, and the characters they-draw. The pre- 
sent writer has tried to avoid this, and been charged with too much antiquarian 
display. There is certainly too much for the taste of those who are accustomed to 
adinire false drawing. Haydon painted a Juliet such as Juliet really was a Vero- 
nese girl with dark eyes, a true Italian as Shakspeare mace her—a faithful 
picture of the life. His picture was censured because a false idea of Juliet had 
been drawn from our stage heroines. A short time after, a pretty English boarding- 
school miss was painted as Juliet by another artist, and was received, as the 
players term it, with “‘ universal applause ;"’ yet Haydon was right. Now we hold 
that it is the duty of authors to paint the truth, and set the public right ; and not to 
follow the erroneous notions of those who do not think at all, but merely 
read to amuse themselves. 

We do not know that the present work will be successful, though it deserves to 
be so, for the author states his most ambitious aim to be the giving a correct picture 
of manners at a remote era, in an obscure period of the history of mankind, 
The Invasion is a work of ‘‘ care and study,’’ and merits, in our opinion, much 
praise. There is something uncouth in the barbarous names of the ancient races who 
are concerned, but this is no real obstacle to the perusal of a very interesting 
book of entertainment, be it called novel or romance, or what the reader may please. 
It possesses considerable attractions; but were we toattempt to delineate the nume- 
rous characters introduced, we should enter upon a task which neither our time nor 
space willallow. The scene is laid about the year 770, as well as we can judge. 
The principal characters are Northumbrian and Ithian, The dialogues are spirited 
and well turned: in short, it is a work of very great research, of const- 


derable power, and of very high entertainment for the more cultivated minds 
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among the readers of works of fiction. The author has not, it is true, displayed 
much tact in beginning so drily. He forgets that modern newspaper critics <e|- 
dom read beyond the second chapter, and that where the better part of his labour 
begins, they leave off and sum up their evidence. For ourselves, we shall be 
heartily glad to meet this author again; and hesitate not to say that The Invasion 
deserves, in our opinion, to have numerous admirers ; and, if sterling merit be 
the criterion, will find them. 





Thoughts on the Order of Nature. By ANNA Maria Cuambers. 3 Vols. 
svo. Whittaker and Co, 


Notwithstanding the writer of these volumes has displayed an amiable weakness 
in prefixing to her work a sort of recommendation which it does not need,—a tes- 
timony from her brother of his opinion ; which readers cannot estimate atone farthing’s 
value, because it emanates from an individual wholly unknown to them ; although 
there are parts at which cavillers might carp, anda better plan and order of arrange- 
ment might have been adopted ;—notwithstanding these things, we do think this 
work the most extraordinary in depth of thought of any which has issued from the 
press, out of or indeed in the Metropolis, from the pen of a lady for many years, 
No female writer of the present time has shown any thing like the strength of mind 


which is in every page of these volumes. They rank in the higher walk of 


the efforts of intellect; as far above the power of the modern scrawlers of ephemeral 
novels to rival, as Milton is above a_ ballad-singer. The author has not stu- 
died human character in vain :—she reasons deeply in many parts of her work, and 
her speculations, however novel some of them may be, are worthy of being candidly 
considered and dispassionately judged :—she is evidently one of those honest, yet 
lofty, spirits who will believe nothing, because it is already believed from custom, 
without careful examination on her own part; and she fearlessly promulgates 
the result of her judgment. We cannot go into an analysis of her work here, be- 
cause, to do it justice, We must occupy many pages. No idea of the work can be 
given in a limited space, and, at the sume time, do it the justice it merits. 
We lament that the public taste is not more frequently directed to works of this 
nature, and to the studies to which they lead ; that mere amusement has become 
the end of most readers in opening a book, and that the number of thinkers does not 
keep pace with the thirst of reading. It isimpossible to peruse these ‘‘ Thoughts,” 
and not see what meditation they have cost the author—what habits of ob- 
servation she possesses, and how much, in the boldness of her opinions, she is go- 
verned by that desire for truth which is so honourable to human character. ‘They 
who search for this precious jewel are unworthy of finding it if they regard any other 
end—if they turn aside towards any prejudice, or custom, or long-established usage, 
which may decoy them. Whether they succeed or not in gaining their ob- 
ject, they have the merit of correctly aiming to obtain it. It is not too much to 
say, that the author of these ** Thoughts ’’ may, if we judge from her pages, com- 
pete in the desire of discovering truth, and in singleness of purpose, with any past 
competitor; while the result of deep thinking, and a desire to be useful, shine out 
in a page. We trust our readers will examine thissingular and clever work im- 
partially. 





The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By Ronert Macnisu, Author of ‘ The 
Philosophy of Sleep.””. M‘Phun, Glasgow 


Mr. Macnish must rank high in the admiration of all Temperance Societies. 
He is evidently a man who advocates ‘ thin potations,’ and anathematizes 
‘**sack.’’ He would as lieve, we take it, swallow a living scorpion, a West Ludia 
centipede, or ‘* horned cerastes,”’ as a glass of aqua vita. He is one, no doubt, ota 
sallow complexion, which is nourished upon spring water, soup maigre, chicken- 
broth, and such antiphlogistic potubles ; whose reading has been confined to Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy ; his conviviality to a dish of tea with an antiquated 
virgin-cousin of threescore and three : he has no mark nor livelihood in him ; he 1s 
one of those ** demure boys” that come not to any proof, as Falstaff would say. Now, 
in his book against drunkenness, a filthy vice we grant, Mr. Macnish seems to argue 
from the abuse, the necessity for the abolition of the use. He seems to think the dis- 
covery of wine an evil, God bless him! instead of a positive good, when taken m 
moderation, or, as the wise Apostle said, in a small quantity—‘‘a little for the sto- 
mach’'s sake ;"" and yet we do suspect we wrong our author, he draws such pictures 
of its effects on the fancy. He thinks too it would be well if the people ot this 
country abandoned the use of ardent spirits, and ‘‘ were enabled to resort to such 
Wines as the French are in the habit of drinking.”” Here we chime in with Mr. 
Macnish ; compared to wine, spirits (even whisky itself) being no better than slow 
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poison, notwithstanding his countrymen, and, among them, neither the last nor least, 
our friend Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, do agree marvellously in testimony re- 
specting its merits. We are tempted to think, therefore, that Mr. Macnish is not the 
foe to a moderate use of ‘* the creature,” as some call it ; and that, after all, he levels 
hisartillery against the abuse of God's good gift: —if he makes this admission we are 
his to the ‘* Finis’ in his 266th page ; more especially, as censuring that abuse. In 
the Anatomy of Drunkenness, he admits, page 212, his /ast chapter, that liquors 
are not always hurtful. To be serious, we think, with the aforesaid reservation, 
that Mr. Macnish has made a most valuable present to the public in this little vo- 
lume. Ardent spirits are the bane of the lower classes of society in this country ; 
and drunkenness is a vice so degrading, that a work like the present, which ration- 
ally points out the ill effects of excess in drinking, is entitled to high praise. 
His book is judicious, well timed, and correctly written; and we wish it were cir- 
culated in the cheapest possible form, so that the poorest might become possessors 
of it. 





Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library. Vol. VII.—Joseph Andrews, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Cochrane and Co, 


This series we have noticed volume by volume as they have appeared. We can 
say nothing new of these inimitable novels — nothing that has not already been said 
in commentary and criticism upon them time out of mind — nothing that can add to 
their merits, or speak better than themselves the moral which they inculeate. 
What a fine portrait is that of Parson Adams! how well sketched the simplicity of 
his manners and the goodness of his nature—and how numerous, yet dissi- 
milar, those little traits which work out the entire character! ‘The author looked to 
moral ends; he praised virtue and branded vice without respect of persons. A 
modern novelist would have chosen a church dignitary to invest with every virtue 
instead of Adams ; and, as his characters descended in the scale of fashionable esti- 
mation, he would have made them proportionably objects of disesteem. Your 
fashionable novelist has never a moral end, and he is fastidiously careful never to 
hold the mirror up to truth, if it be likely to cauterize vice in high life. George 
Colman is not more cautious that a Prince of Pimlico shall not be mistaken for a 
Prince of Wales, in the paroxysms of his stage-chastening piety, than your 
‘“‘ fashionable novelist "is to veil the vices of the higher classes, and aid the 
parish overseers in proving that poverty is the blackest of human crimes. Not so 
Fielding; in depicting low life, he can find sunny spots of virtue to cheer the eye of 
the lover of truth and nature ; even there he can exhibit rich character under a thread- 
bare coat, true to the letter, and redolentof harmless humour. Fielding is the Ho- 
garth of novelists—the great master of ethical story-telling and satirist of vice. 
Jonathan Wild the Great is one of the best satires in our language ; and though 
most of the abuses in thief-making and thief-catching are happily no more, under 
the modern “ innovation” of a police, we never read now of the keeper of 
Newgate, the chaplain, and others, as soon as the executioner has ‘* cast-off”” his 
Victim, turning into the prison to a hearty and jovial breakfast, wv hile their fellow . 
creature is suspended between earth and heaven, but we think of that mimitable 
history. The dialogue between Jonathan and the Ordinary is a little stretched 
perhaps, but it is very like some similar dialogues in our time, if all that is said be 
true, at least as far as Ordinaries are concerned. But we must not forget Joseph 
Andrews. Cruikshank has succeeded admirably in his etchings : Adam's visit to 
Parson Trulliber is capital: what ignorance and sensualism in the bloated figure ot 
Parson Trulliber! Parson Adams and the hog’s puddings, is good ; as is the fall of 
Adams into the water-tub ; but Beau Didapper is exquisite. The fop is hit off to 
the life, and Adams is Parson Adams all over. Mr. Cruikshank mnproves 
as he proceeds. 





The Elements of Chemistry familiarly explained and practically 
illustrated. Part I. Murray. 


This is a most useful elementary little work, forming but a portion of the wide 
subject on which it treats; and will, we are persuaded, find a welcome reception 
with readers who have long felt the want of a similar publication. It first enters 
upon the objects of chemical science, Xc.; next, of heat, its eflects and sources ; 
thirdly, electricity, its sources and effects. ‘These three general heads are sub- 
divided into thirty-eight divisions, which in the clearest manner develope the 
subjects treated of, so that the plainest understanding may easily comprehend 
them. On electricity and galvanism the information 1s remarkably lucid, yet con- 


cise. We can honestly recommend this little treatise to the public. 





i}! 











44 Notices of New Works. 
Poetical Ephemeras. By J. P. Brown. 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


There is nothing so difficult as to give an opinion upon a volume of poetry in the 
present day, consisting of detached pieces, often correctly written, frequently full 
of elegance, and, in subject and style, the twin-brother of twenty others that are 
sar age to us for the same purpose. We now find few, if any, poems published of 

ength with a sustained character, or story, running through some eighty or a 
hundred pages ; no stirring tale, no moving incident of “ field or flood:” but 
volume follows volume, filled with short pieces in eternal similitude to each other 
A sort of poetical diarrhwa rages in our literature. To compose such volumes. 
facility of versifying alone is demanded ; for subjects are in plenty, and there are 
no two volumes of poetry, of the character of which we speak, published, which do 
not contain pieces similar to others. Every well-educated person now can make 
verses, and can therefore compose a volume of poems. The writing a poem of 
length, with the separate attractions of good versification, interesting story, and 
lines which may be quoted and remembered, is now a task as rarely executed as it 
ever was. Tales, so called, are indeed published ; but they are very rarely more 
than meagre narratives put together in metre,—neither exciting laughter nor tears, 
There is no reason why poetry should now be out of fashion any more than hereto- 
fore, save that it metes out its own insipidity by its destitution of interest—by its 
consisting of mellifluous lines and affected sentimentality, wire-drawn and atte- 
nuated until it becomes weariness to read. 

We do not charge this volume, which is full of agreeable poetry, with any more 
sin in this respect than many others which may be styled its equals. There is great 
elegance, much feeling, and considerable power, in Mr. Brown’s verses ; but we 
do not find that which soars above numerous other competitors for public approba- 
tion—no ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn!” He is, however, fully 
equal, perhaps superior, to the majority of writers of poetry whose works come 
before us, but between whom it is difficult to discriminate, as we have already 
observed, either as to ‘‘ matter, form, or style.” 





Facts relating to the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis. By E.G. 
WakEFIELD, Esq. Second Edition; with an Appendix concerning 
Murder for the Sale of the Dead Body. E. Wilson. 


We have already noticed this work. The present edition differs from the former 
in an Appendix relative to the crime of ‘* Burking,’’—a new offence in our criminal 
calendar, to which the name of the first offender has been affixed. Mr. Wakefield 
is of opinion that the execution of Bishop and Williams will not check the crime 
as long as bodies bring tenor twelve pounds a-piece. Mr. Wakefield comes to the 
conclusion, which every man of sense must, that the best way to prevent 
the crime is to remove the stigma from dissection cast upon it by condemning mur- 
derers to be hanged and anatomized, and by rendering subjects easily attainable in 
schools of surgery. He justly censures the insane project of some newspaper cor- 
respondents, who propose to give up the bodies of the “criminal” and 
‘* friendless”’ to the surgeons, without removing the prejudice caused by the mut- 
derer’s sentence ending with anatomizing. The judges, we suppose, would be in 
opposition to this ‘* part and parcel ” of the law, and Lord Eldon would call it ** in- 
novation ;”” but we would have it repealed notwithstanding, and every prejudice 
as much as possible removed. Let the rich bequeath their carcases, as an example 
to the poor,—let the pensioners on the State, who have done no service while alive 
to the community, repay it by the gift of their bodies when dead,—let those who 
are rich and act in this way be free of the legacy-duty on their property, 
as Mr. Wakefield suggests,—let the idle and luxurious livers, though perhaps their 
bodies would be worth little from being half-rotten before they die, — let those do 
some good when their day is past, who during their existence were worthless. The 
spread of education and reason will, by-and-bye, render needless such bequests ; 
but, until then, we fear this new and frightful offence will occasionally stain the 
annals of our criminal courts. 





The Savings Banks in England, Wales, and Ireland, arranged according 
to Counties,&ce: By Joun Tipp Prart, Esq. (Not for sale.) 


This work is uncommonly well arranged. We learn from it that the total amount 
in the 477 Savings Banks in England, Wales, and Ireland, was, 14,366,9671. being an 
increase of 152,2901.; but from twenty-three Banks no returns were made. Ot a 
vast sum 15,420,9761. belong to the 12,000,000 of population in England and Wa we 
while Ireland, with 7,000,000 of population, holds only 945,991/.  Whata sad proo 
of the state of that fine country! 
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Notices of New Works. 45 


Of Pestilential Cholera ; its Nature, Prevention, and Curative Treatment. 
By James Coptanp, M.D. 12mo. Longman and Co. 


This is a charitable and judicious little work, the offspring of a good deal 
of attention to the subject it embraces, and containing valuable information with 
which no individual should be unacquainted. We do not altogether enter into the 
views of the author respecting quarantine laws. We believe in this disease that they 
are not of the slightest moment compared to the misery they inflict on individuals 
and the fact, that were they generally and rigidly adopted, commerce would 
be stopped, and thousands perish of starvation instead of cholera. We do not 
think this disease any thing like so formidable, in a national sense, as it is fearful in 
an individual one. We question if the mortality it has caused, or would cause, 
were the restrictive measures recommended by Dr. Copland adopted, at all to be 
compared, though fear would then prepare thousands tor the reception of the dis- 
ease who are now little apprehensive of it. Sunderland has a population of 
40,000, and the mortality of this terrible pest amounts only to 20%, Now this is 
not a proportion warranting such a dreadful severity of precaution. We see that 
out of the foregoing amount of population only 535 have beenattacked at all, and that 
nearly two-thirds of those attacked recover. Had 30,000 out of 40,000 taken the dis- 
ease, and had one-third of this number perished, we should say that severe measures 
were warranted in future because the amount of the evil was great enough to justify 
them, Where such measures have been employed, however, they have proved of 
little avail. Science is the best weapon with which to combat such ae a 
The plague in England, so fatal in 1665, would be now comparatively weak in its at- 
tacks on the population. Draining, cleanliness, and a rational perseverance in coms 
mon measures of precaution, would be found well able to reduce the giant to very 
moderate proportions. The Fire of London was the best remedy for that pest: prior 
to that time, plague was hardly ever extinct within its walls. Dr. Copland has the 
merit of giving much excellent and scientific advice in his volume, which is a use- 
ful one, combining facts, drawing conclusions, and directing treatment: all would 
do well to read it, and every one should make himself thoroughly master of its 
contents. 





The Animal Kingdom, described and arranged in conformity with its Or- 
ganization, by the Baron Cuvier, &c. ; with additional descriptions b 
Epwarp GrirritH and others. No XXXI.—Insecta. Part iV. 
Whittaker and Co. 


This is a continuation of a most interesting and beautiful work onnatural history, 
by the first naturalist of this or, perhaps, any other age. We know of none pub- 
lished more desirable to possess by all those who look ‘ through nature - 
to Nature’s God,’’—by all whoare curiousin the animated works of creation, whic 
the present series contains. ‘This Number treats of insects, beginning with the se- 
cond order of Coleoptera ; and has supplements on preceding orders, which contain 
much matter of interest. The insect creation affords an unlimited sphere for study, 
admiration, and astonishment. The wonderful variety, the singular conforma- 
tion, the strange revolutions they undergo, all tend to produce that feeling of humi- 
lity which best becomes human nature, and leads to a sense of dependence upon the 
Great Supreme Cause, which a hundred homilies cannot teach. The supplement on 
the Cyclidis, in this Number, contains several very curious additional facts respect- 
ing that genus ; while the supplement on the Orthoptera, including the account of 
the rapacious Mantis, proves that thisclass of insects, at least, have no organs which 
communicate the sensation of pain. The plates are engraved in a style of 
great neatness, and the accuracy of their detail is unquestionable. This work, as a 

resent to English literature, cannot be too highly appreciated. For those who 

iave time and leisure to devote to the study of natural history, it is indispensable ; 
while the young and curious will derive from it a fund of interesting informa- 
ution, 





Divines of the Church of England. No. XX.— Hall’s Contemplations. 
. Vol. III. Valpy. 


This is, we believe, the concluding volume of the Contemplations of Hall, bishop 
of Norwich ; one of the most excellent of our old divines. The volume which fol- 
lows will contain the sermons of Fawcett and Powell. We know of no work more 
interesting than the present to the religious world. In_the libraries of too many 
the labours of the Fathers of our Church lie unread, and the works of more modern 
divines are substituted, which are but tissue to solid metal in comparison. Despite 


o recent boasting, the renown of the Church of England rests upon her older 
ivines, 

















46 Notices of New Works. 


The Works of LorpD Byron, with his Letters and Journals ; and 
by Tuomas Moore, Esq. ; in 14 vols. Vol. I. 12mo. Murr; 


is Life, 
Ly. 
This is the first volume of the collected works of “bee now publishing in a re. 


ular series by Mr. Murray, and handsomely embellished. This volume contains a 

eautiful print of Byron at the age of nineteen, and_a splendid vignette of 
Cadiz engraved by Finden: the letter-press is of course Moore’s Life of the Poet 
The extent of this undertaking, and the spirit shown by the publisher, will be 
best established by the statement put forth, that £30,000 has been expended 
in the copyright ; that 40,000 copies are expected to be sold at the low price at 
which they are advertised ; and that no less than 35,000 reams of paper, 60,000 
yards of cloth, and 100,000}. weight of pasteboard, will be consumed in getting 
them up ; while this single edition will give employment to 300 persons for fourteen 
months. We trust the sale will exceed the expectation indulged by the spirited 
publisher,—such efforts deserve success; and we hail the present in a particular 
manner, knowing how Mr. Murray has been put to expense in obtaining a part of 
his copyright, by an opposition which no one can call other than pitiful, with the 
knowledge that, to any other individual, a small part of these works would be 
comparatively useless. We trust Mr. Murray will not omit a line of the noble 
poet that is genuine, from any consideration to others! The present must be a per- 
tect edition—the public expect it at the publisher’s hands. 





The Phenomena of Dreams and other transient Illusions. 
By Water C. Dendy. Whittaker and Co. 


This is a very pleasing little treatise upon dreams, in which the subject is treated 
professionally and philosophically. The conclusions to which we come on the 
perusal of the volume are, however, not so clear; and we fear we must leave off, 
on finishing this agreeable little work, without more light being thrown upon the 
subject than we already possess. The phenomena of dreams is a curious study. 
Much more knowledge might be obtained of them, and perhaps a more consistent 
theory formed respecting them, if two or three persons would accurately note down 
each their own for the space of a twelvemonth, with all the broken links and in- 
consistencies: a comparison of one with another might then be formed, and the 
share which the separate qualities of the mind have in each might be known, 
Hence, we are persuaded, a result approaching the truth might be obtained. De- 
rangement of the organs of digestion, disorder of the body, and such like, are the 
causes of one species of dreams only. The most healthy persons dream, and their 
dreams are more consistent and more allied to reality than those of the disordered : 
in this respect they seem to follow the course of the exercise of the other faculties 
—if this may be called one—with which mind is connected. But we have no space 
here to proceed further in remarks which might be very widely extended. 





American Stories for Little Boys and Girls. Selected by Miss MitrorD. 
3 Vols. 24mo. Whittaker and Co. 


These are excellent volumes for children. The reason of this selection being 
made was, aS we are informed by Miss Mitford, that American books for children 
are universally ‘‘ distinguished, not only by acute observation and cheerful com- 
mon sense,” but by ‘‘a strong religious feeling, and an unaffected love of the 
beautiful and true ;’’ reasons which certainly bear out the editor in placing them 
before the youth of England. We seldom take up a work of education untinctured 
with prejudices of some kind. In one we find gross falsehoods respecting our na- 
tional history ; in another, political rancour ; in a third, either bigh-church bigotry 
or sectarian prejudice. In the present work we are in danger of none of these 
things. There is religion untainted by the opinions of any sect, and history with- 
out party politics. We know no work, therefore, we would sooner select to place 
in the hands of youth ; and we think the British public must feel indebted to Miss 
Mitford for the weed thought of selecting these simple and pleasing stories from 
the transatlantic libraries of the young. 





Illustrations of Political Economy. No. I. Life in the Wilds. By 
Harriet Martineau. C. Fox.—Rights of Morality; an Essay 08 
the Present State of Society, &c. By Junius REDIVIVUS. Wilson. 


Two works not very similar, but aiming at the communication of knowledge among 
the lower classes, to which they seem well adopted. 
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Notices of New Works. 47 
Family Classical Library. No. XXV.—Plutarch. Vol. UI. Valpy. 


Here is another volume of our excellent and glorious old friend Plutarch in the 
edition to which we have before alluded as so portable and cheap. It begins with 
Aristides and ends with Sylla, comprehending eight lives. There is a fascination 
about Plutarch which no other author seems to possess : we cannot open his pages 
and turn to a passage for the sake of reference merely, but we find we 
are unable to close him, and are irresistibly led to peruse him further: indeed, 
the more we read, the more we are chained to his matchless descriptions ; — there 
is no author of antiquity like Plutarch. 





The Ladies’ Museum. A new and improved Series. Vols. I. and IL. 8vo. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


This a is very neat and well embellished work, got up for the amusement of 
the fair sex, and ornamented with engravings of the fashions, new music, and illus- 
trative pictures. The matter is good; indeed fully equal, if not superior, to 
that in the other periodicals devoted exclusively to the fair sex ; and, as a whole, 
well entitled to the patronage which has been bestowed upon it. Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent has taken it by the hand; and the articles are some of 
them penned by writers distinguished in periodical literature. We mustaccord the 
Lady’s Museum a high place among the improved works which confer such credit 
upon modern intellect and spirit. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.—Paris, and its Historical 
Scenes. Vol. II. ‘* The Revolution of 1830.” C. Knight. 


We have never seen the first volume of this little work; but if it be got 
up in the same way as the present, it is entitled to public support. It seems judi- 
ciously compiled, though we fear some of the authorities are not of the best. Who 
is the author of ** Military Events ?’’ Nobody knows. An anonymous publication, 
and we suspect by a Carlist too. Unless the individual were known to be a person 
of honour and integrity, an anonymous writer is not an authority for a history which 
is supposed to contain only facts, and not to leave the reader the task of proving 
its correctness. We only say this in a passing way; we may be wrong, but as the 
works of the Society rank so high in general estimation, and deservedly do so, we 
think, in expressing our apprehension on the slightest point, we do it a service. 
The embellishments in this little volume are faith{ul copies of the scenes they are 
intended to depict, very neatly executed. 





Nights of the Round Table ; or, Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends. 
By the Author of ‘* Diversions of Hollycot,” ** Clan-Albin,” &c. 
12mo. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


These tales have one merit, which distinguishes them from any similar works 
which we know ; that is, the right moral feeling they inculeate upon the youthful 
reader, by making virtue the true object of juvenile emulation, and_ rejecting the 
claims of ambition, or worldly aggrandisement, to a competition with it. ‘ The 
Three Westminster Boys ” will illustrate what we mean, The renown, the cares, 
and crimes of ambition, are there contrasted with the calm virtues and brighter 
fame of a poet. ‘The characters are Thurlow, Warren Hastings, and Cowper. We 
have not for a long period been more pleased with any tale inculeating a great mo- 
ral truth. The fact too is made so obvious, there is no fear of its being mistaken, 
The glare of false glory, the object which has ever been held up as the top-stone of 
ambition to youth, is shown to be an illusion ; and to be ‘ good”’ is pointed out 
as better than to be ‘‘ great;’”’ while, at the same time, the lasting nature of virtuous 
renown is contrasted with that which is too frequently supposed to be of an order in- 
finitely superior. Who now talks of Thurlow or Warren Hastings ? while Cow- 
per is still fresh in memory, and his name upon every tongue. There is a judgment 
exercised in the present work, in this and other respects, which cannot fail to 
make it appreciated by all who reason rightly, or reflect deeply upon the true 
end of education. In teaching history to youth, it has been too frequently the 
course to hold up characters to admiration that have very little title to our applause, 
and to pass by those less obtrusive, whose fame, not so dazzling, is really more per- 
manent and lasting. We know of no book we would rather pat into the hands 
of youth than the present. The author will confer a public benefit by continuing a 
series of tales which teaches youth so well that “ virtue aloue 1s happiness 
below.” 














48 Notices of New Works. 


The Juvenile Cyclopedia. 4 vols. 12mo. Darton and Son. 


Avery useful little work for youth, rendered at a low price; yet well 
briefly, compiled. The first volume contains an account of remarkable 
the second and third are devoted to travels; the fourth to ancient bi 
They are a most useful present to the young, and form another of that 
useful and instructive works which so distinguish and honour our time, 
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A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption ; its Prevention and Remedy, 
Second Edition. By Joun Murray. 8vo. Longman and Co. ~* 


A very sensible, useful, and judicious treatise on a formidable malady, which de- 
stroys so large a proportion of our population in the spring and May-time of life, 
The author evidently understands his subject. After several chapters, con- 
taining much matter directly or indirectly connected with consumption and its 
cure, the author, under the head of remedial treatment, recommends chloriate of po- 
tassa as of considerable efficacy. His volume is well worth close perusal ; not only 
by medical practitioners, but by all who have a tendency to diseases of the lungs : 
it is a work which cannot fail to furnish useful hints, and to obtain for the 
writer the praise of labouring zealously in the cause of humanity. The faculty 
cannot buthighly appreciate Mr. Murray’s volume. 





Anecdotes of WILLIAM HoGarth, written by himself, &c. &c. With 48 
Plates, supplementary to the new edition of ‘* Hogarth Moralized”’ by 
Dr. Trusler. No. II. Nichols and Son. 


We have already noticed the first Number of this necessary little work. The 
following is a list of the twelve etchings in the present Number, which are exe- 
cuted with equal fidelity to those in the first: 1. Terre Filius. 2. Sarah Malcolm, 
3. Match-maker and Old Maid. 4. The Foundlings. 5. Mr. Garrick in the charac- 
ter of Richard 111. 6. Paul before Felix. 7. Moses brought to Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter. 8. The Five Orders of Periwigs. 9. The Times, Plate I]. 10. Henry Field- 
Pog. 11. The Sepulchre. 12. Sigismunda, by Correggio. 





Thoughts on Church Reform. By a True Protestant. E. Wilson. 


A brief pamphlet, replete with truth and common sense. Nine-tenths of the 
people of England are now of the author’s opinion on the state of Church 
temporalities. 





The Young Man’s Working Companion. The Physician:—1. Cholera. 


This is one of the useful works published cheaply under the superintend- 
ence of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” It is exceedingly 
well timed ; and being rendered at a low price cannot be too widely diffused. The 
working man will find in this little treatise, the most valuable information respect- 


ing the human body, and the best mode of resisting the pest which is raging in the 
North of England. 





The Evergreen: a Selection of Religious and Prescriptive Poetry.—The 
Amaranth: a Selection of Religious and Prescriptive Pieces in Prose. 
Darton and Son. 


Two neat and small pocket companions for devotional reading; the one im 
prose, the other in verse. The selections seem to be judicious, and the most 
fastidious literary taste will not be offended by extracts made from the very best 
writers on religious subjects both in verse and prose. ‘They are full of sober and 
chastened passages, calculated to direct attention to the Great First Cause, and to 
the vanity of sublunary things. 





Twelve Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero, from the Text of Jo. Casp. 
Orellius: with English Notes. Longman and Co. 


This is another of those useful classical books of education printed by Valpy, which 
have already been mentioned in our pages. ‘The present is a judicious selection; 
and the correctness of the text, with the advantage of notes in the vernacular 
horn bn cannot but entitle it to a preference among masters of colleges at 
schools. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOG RAPHY. 
The Life of Wickliff. By Charles Webb le Bas, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 
The Life of Frederick the Second of Prussia, By Lord Dover. 2 vols, 8yo. 
1i. Ss. 
Annual Biography and Obituary for 1832. 15s. 
Mepicine, SurGery. 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, &c. Part 1. 5s. 


Elements of Diagnosis, General Pathology, and Therapeutics, By Robert Norton, 
M.D. 1ivol.8vo. 3s. 


Pestilential Cholera ; its Nature, Prevention, and Cure. By James Copland, M.D. 

i2gmo. 3s. 
MisceLLaNrous. 

The Correspondence of David Garrick, Vol. 11. Ato. 

The Quarterly Review. No. XCII. 

The Zoology of British North America. Part II, containing Birds. By John 
Richardson. 4to. 

Dr. Webster’s English Dictionary, complete in 2 vols. 4to. 5/. 10s. 

Atlas Historique et Chronologique des Literatures Anciennes et Modernes, des 
Sciences et des Beaux Arts. Ber A. J.de Mancy. 1 vol. fol. 5i. 

Irish Minstrelsy ; or, the Bardic Remains of Ireland ; with Notes and Illustrations. 
By J. Hardiman, M.R.1.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Illustrations and Descriptions of the Plants which compose the Natural Order Ca- 
mellie,&c. 4to. dl. 15s. 6d. 

” wr of the British Constitution, &c. &c. By the Rey. J. D. Schomberg, 

A. 2s. 6d. 

The History and Progress of the Steam Engine, &c. 8vo. 18s. 

Deacon on the Game Laws. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

Valpy’s Classical Library. No. XXV.—Plutarch, Vol. 11]. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Phenomena of Dreams, and other Transient Illusions. By W.C. Dendy. 
12mo. : 
Maund’s Botanic Garden; or, Magazine of Hardy Flowering Plants, Part VII. 

No. 85, ae 
Dublin Delineated, in Twenty-six Views of the Principal Public Buildings. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 
Lyall’s Geology. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 
Observations on the Musselmans of India. By Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1l. 1s, 
Novets, Tares, &c. : 
Elizabeth and her Beggar Boys. By Mrs. Hoffland. 1 vol. 18mo, 2s. 6d, 
Eugene Aram. By the Author of Paul Clifford. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Fitz-Allen ; or, the Votary of Love. Bya Blue. Part 1, 2s. 
The Pirate of Bofine; an Historical Romance. By F. W. Dunne. 3 vols, 12mo, 
18s. 
Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Samuel Lover. 12mo. 6s. 
Norman Abbey ; a Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a Lady. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Probation. By the Author of Selwyn, &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
eae Novelist’s Library. Vol. “tte Andrews. 5s. 
stories of Travels in Turkey. 12mo. 5s. 
The Opera. By the Aathasens of Manners of the Day. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/. 11s. 6d. 
__ POETRY. 1. Lat. 
The first uniform and complete edition of the Works of Lord Byron ; with his 
ters and Journals, and his Life by I’. Moore, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. 5s. 
THEOLOGY. __ 
Sermons and Lectures on the Most Important Subjects. By the Rev. J. M. Camp- 
bell. 12mo. 5s. 6d. ? 3 
The Dictionary of Biblical Types, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Sermons. By the late Rev. Edward Poyson, D.D. 8v0. 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Succession of Sacred Literature. Vol. 11. 8vo. ae, ea 
Hughes’s Divines. Vol. XX.—Hall’s Contemplations, Vol. III. 8vo. 74. ba. 
The British Critic ; Quarterly Theological Review, and Ecclesiastical Sees 
XI. Gs. , q 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan ; with aera of One Hundred Engra 
vings on Wood by G. W. Bonner ; and Notes by W. Mason. 
The State of Unitarianism in England. 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS, 


By a Paper just issued—Bent’s Lists of the New Books and Principal Engravings 
published in Reader during the past year, we find the number of New Books is 
about 1100 exclusive of New Editions, Pamphlets, or Periodicals, being fifty less 
than in the year 1830. The number of Engravings is Ninety-two Cackacing Fifty 
Portraits, ) eighteen of which are engrave in the Line manner, Fifty Mezzotint 
Ten Chalk, Five Lithograph, Six Aquatint, and Three Etchings. The number of 
Engravings published in 1830 was One Hundred and Seven, (including Forty-nine 
Portraits, ) viz. Twenty-three in Line, Fifty-Seven Mezzotint, Ten Chalk, Four Li- 
thograph, and Thirteen Aquatint. 

‘The two concluding volumes of the Tour of a German Prince, with a Portrait, 
are preparing for immediate publication, containing his route through Germany 
and Totland. his Descriptions of the External Aspect of England, and his Observa- 
tions on the Society and Manners of the Metropolis, and of other places of fashion- 
able resort. 

A New Fdition of Cavendish, corrected by the Author, is daily expected. 
= Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Frances Trollope. With several 

ates. 

Mr. W, Lewisis preparing for publication, a Second and concluding Series of Les- 
sons on the Game of Chess, written expressly for the Use of the Higher Class 
of Players, and for those who possess the First Series. It will also contain a Se- 
lection of about Fifty Games that have actually been played, many of which took 
place between the Author and some of the best Players in Germany, during an Ex- 
cursion made last Summer. , 

The Lady Charlotte Bury will shortly present to the Public a Poem, entitled 
Some Account of the Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany ; Valambrosa, Camaldoli, 
and Laverna. 

A new Novel, from the pen of that favourite writer Mr. Horace Smith, to be en- 
titled Romance of the Early Ages, will shortly make its appearance. 

Mr. Galt has nearly ready a new Novel, to be called Stanley Buxton; or, the 
Schoolfellows. 

Dr. G. C. Holland, of Sheffield, announces a Practical Inquiry into the Laws of 
Functional and Organic Disease, founded on Original Physiological Principles. 

The Opera Book ; containing Sketches, in Prose and Verse, of the most celebrated 
Characters who have performed on the Stage of the Italian Opera. Embellished 
with full length Portraits. 

The Double Trial; or, the Consequences of an Irish Clearing: a Tale of the pre- 
sent day. By the Rev. C. Lucas. 

The Story of Naval Life now on the eve of appearance, to be entitled the Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son, is understood to be the work of one of Lord Byron’s most 
intimate friends, whose life, which the story is partly intended to delineate, was 
marked by more singular events than even that of the noble Poet. 

The Carding and Spinning Master's Assistant ; or, the Theory and Practice of 
Cotton Spinning: showing the Use of every Machine employed in the whole Pro- 
cess; also, how to perform the various Calculations connected with the different 
departments of Cotton Spinning. Exemplified by appropriate Drawings. By James 
Montgomery. 

The Third Edition of the Village Blacksmith, by James Everett, is expected to 
appear about the close of the “seth. 

n the Press, Attila, a Tragedy ; and other Poems. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels; being an Account of Captain Basil Hall's 
Naval Life and Early Voyages. Second Series. Is in the Press. +. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, translated from the last German Edition 
of Tennemann, by the Rev. A. Johnson, M.A., in1 vol. 8vo. is nearly ready. 

Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy, abridged for the use of the Junior 
Classes in Schools, with wood-cuts, by W. H. Brooke, is inthe Press. _ 

The Rev. William Jay will publish, in a few days, his Sermon on the Transitory 
Character of God’s Temporal Blessings considered and improved. ; 

Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary; selected from the Quarterly Review, 
during the Editorship of William Gifford, Esq. under the direction of, and with an 
introduction by, the present Editor ; in six pocket volumes, will shortly appear. — 

Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Termination of the Niger ; 
with a Narrative of the incidents of a Voyage in an open Boat down that River 
from Yaoorie, to its termination in the Bight of Biafra, and arrival at Fernando Po, 
on the ist of December, 1830. By Richard and John Lander ; with illustrative ~ 
gravings and a Map of the Route, showing the Course of the Niger to the Sea; in 
vols. duodecimo, is nearly ready. 

Singularities of Human Nature : a Collection of the Lives of Extraordinary Per- 
sons, with Remarkable Documents, and Authentic Portraits, is in the Press. 
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Nearly ready for Publication, in 1 vol. 4to. the Mythology of the Hindus, with 
Notices of various Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit the two Peninsulas of 
lndia and the neighbouring Islands. _In three parts :—the first part containing the 
Hindu Mythology ; the second, Notices of various Tribes ; and the third, a Dice 
tionary of the Mythological and Religious ‘Terms of the Hindus. Compiled from 
the best authorities, with Plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities. By 
Charles Coleman, Esq. 

_In the Press, Selections from the Prose Works of Robert Southey, Esq. ; con- 
sisting of Extracts from his History of Brazil, Life of Nelson, Book of the Church, 
Espriella’s Letters, &c. &c.; chiefly for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 

Messrs. Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. announce the Georgian Era; comprising 
Memoirs of the most emineat Persons who have flourished in Great Britain from 
the Accession of George the First to the Demise of George the Fourth. The Work 
is to occupy four volumes, and to comprise Twelve Hundred Lives, embellished 
with Portraits on steel and wood. 

In the Press, Altrive Tales, collected among the Peasantry of Scotland, and from 
foreign Adventurers, by the Ettrick Shepherd ; with Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, and a fine Portrait of the Author engraved by Worthington, from an original 
Painting. The Work is to be completed ia Twelve Volumes. Vol. 1. will be 
published on the First of March. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, translated from the German of Tenneman, 
by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A. late fellow of Wadham College, and Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon inthe University of Oxford, 8vo. will be published ina few days. 

eeren’s Manual of the History of the European States-System and their Colonies, 
is in the Press. 

In the Press, Heeren’s Manual of Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course and Trade of the Ancient Nations of Asia—1. Persians. 2. Phonicians. 
5S. Babylonians. 4. Scythians. 5. Indians. 

A Few Remarks on Religion, with particular Reference to the Present Times, by 
the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A. In one vol. 8vo. will shortly bé published. 





FINE ARTS. 
MUSIC.—PUBLICATIONS. 


“Our Village Home,”—a Ballad; the words and melody by Mrs. 
TURNBULL. J. Dean. 


A very pretty simple piece, both in the words and music, doing credit to the fair 
composer’s taste and talent. 





Fantasia for the Piano Forte, introducing Bellini’s favourite Air 
‘Tu Vedrai,” from the Opera Il Pirata. By C.W.Gtover. H. 
Falkner. 

A composition which can in no way deteriorate from the well-known merits of 

Mr. Glover. It will be welcomed by all admirers of the art, and particularly by 

those who are pleased with Bellini’s charming air. 





“The Bright Summer Time,” and ‘ The Sea-Maiden’s Song,’’—both 
composed by G. F. Harris. Published at the New Argyle Rooms, 
246, Regent Street. 


We do not doubt that our readers are already acquainted with these songs ; one 
having been composed for Miss Inverarity, and the other for Miss Cawse. We 
need therefore say no more of them than that they are very charming pieces, and 
will be as much admired in the family circle as in the public theatre. 





Melodies: dedicated to Queen Adelaide; by Mrs. ALEXANDER Kerr. 
Alfred Novello. 


very clever work by a first-rate proficient in music most beautifully got up 
—_ “te ew pvt The ae is highly creditable to the authoress, and 
the music is sweet and delightful. These Melodies are by a most accomplished 
female, and will, we are convinced, be largely in request with all to whom the ele- 
gancies of life, and those refinements which are its best charm, are held in their 


due estimation. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


Tue question of the greatest present interest in the dramatic world is that be- 
tween the Majors ot Minors. The conviction of Mr. Chapman for playing 
contrary to the Act of Parliament, at the Queen’s Theatre, has roused the rage as 
well as the fears of the many theatrical establishments which are kept open only on 
the authority of magistrates’ licenses, and seems likely to bring the question to an 
issue. These seem the days for the throwing down of old establishments, for the 
extinction of monopolies, and for the equalization of every thing. The Minors and 
the mob cry out for the abolition of the patents, for throwing open the dramatic 
trade, and for permitting any and every body to build theatres and open them for 
the amusement of the public. To accomplish this, meetings have been called, 
speeches made, and petitions to the King and Parliament prepared—and, what per- 
haps indicates a greater change than any thing else, lawyers have been found 
offering their gratuitous services to the petitioners. 

Few people can wish more for the extinction of monopolies than ourselves, but 
we think it but fair that while such monopolies have been sanctioned by the 
Government, the persons who have embarked their property upon the faith of their 
existence should receive some degree of remuneration for the losses which they 
must inevitably sustain by any material alteration in the laws and licenses for 
dramatic performances. There is, however, one point of view in which neither 
the faction advocating the necessity of this change, and for throwing open the 
field for theatrical competition, nor that which would preserve the law as it is, 
seem to have taken into their consideration—and this is the moral, or rather the 
immoral, influence of such a step on society. 

It is a well-known fact, that there are many private theatres in the metropolis 
which are opened now by stealth, and with all the hazard of the law; and it is 

uite as well known that these places are filled, whenever they venture upon a per- 
ormance, either by notoriously idle and profligate characters, or by those whose 
taste for acting leads them to neglect their legitimate calling, and into associations 
which but too generally demoralize and reduce them to the same level. With all 
the risks attending their performances there is scarce any want in these theatres 
of actors and actresses, who, conceiting themselves possessed of histrionic genius, 

uit their duties and devote their time and sacrifice their employers’ interest for 
the indulgence of their passion. How greatly then would this evil be increased 
could every one of these theatres by the payment of a trifling annual sum obtain a 
license to perform openly. Many who are now deterred by the difficulty of getting 
engagements, and are kept by this difficulty in the legitimate and honest pursuits of 
their various callings, would at once embark in a profession which is but too 
alluring to the young mind, and which but too often leads to the sacrifice of com- 
fort, respectability, and innocence. Were the law thrown open, every idle stage- 
struck apprentice and milliner would imagine that they had a resource against the 
ennui of the counter and the needle, and we should find innumerable Bartholomew- 
fair theatres springing up for their encouragement. We have already as many 
theatres as the proverbially gay people of Paris possess; and surely there are 
enough for the saturnine English. Indeed their empty benches, and the ruin ot 
manager after manager, sufficiently prove the fact that there are enough, if not too 
many, theatres already. The abolition of the laws would not only therefore heap 
additional ruin upon existing establishments, but most likely cause the ruin of 
many others who might be induced to embark their means upon the uncertain sea 
of public favour and dramatic speculation. Our recollection of Lord Brougham’s 
decision in the case of Mr. Arnold will not permit us to imagine that he can con- 
template any extensive alteration in the present system. Nobody had a stronger 
claim to the extension of his privileges than Mr. Arnold. He enjoyed, too, the 
private friendship and good wishes of the Chancellor, and yet Lord Brougham 
decided against him; for with a six months’ license it is quite as impossible to 
compete with the greater theatres as with one of four months. We must however 
leave this weighty question in the hands of the Petitioners and the Parliament, 
and proceed to our review. 


Drvuny-Laxe.—Pantomimes are as natural at Christmas as plum-pudding. 
Christmas pantomime and Christmas pie are the usual accompaniments of the 
holidays, and there are few of the juvenile fry who delight more in the wonders of 
Harlequin’s wand and the agility of his step than we do, grave critics as we are 
bound to be. We must confess, however, that the pantomimes do not appear to our 


eyes so good as they used to be: yet we are almost afraid to make this assertion, 
since it may be that we in our graver years see with different eyes to those with 
which we witnessed these entertainments in our youth. Joe Grimaldi—‘ every 
body's Joe” is gone, and with him one of the main spirits of pantomime has de- 
parted. Other clowns may be as active in their tumbles, and as passive in the thumps 
and bumps they receive in their career, but, alas! they want the dry humour, the 
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laugh-inspiring face, the quaint voice of Grimaldi. Mrs. 8iddons and Joe Grimaldi 
stood alone in their different spheres, and it will be long, long, long, before we 
‘look upon their like again,”"—before we weep with such a heroine, or laugh with 
such a clown. 

Jack the Giant-killer forms the subject of both the pantomimes this year, and 
certainly Drury Lane has succeeded in giving horror to the Ogre and his servants ; 
but the main thing in the pantomime is Stanfield’s diorama, which is indeed a won- 
derful work of art. Almost un acre of canvass covered with gems, all the elaborate 
architecture of Venice, the Plaza de San Marco, the Ponte Sospiri, and the various 
other buildings of the once Queen of the Ocean, passing before the eye of the 
audience, and transporting their imaginations to the very spot. There is not a par- 
ticle of this production that one weal not wish to preserve ; and yet a few short 
weeks and their beauty will be obliterated, painted out, that the canvass may 
receive fresh impressions from the pencil of this magician of the scenic art, What 
would the old masters say if they could rise and see that painted only for a month, 
upon which they would have relied for an eternity of fame? The whole of the 
comic business of this pantomime is far superior to that at the other house; the 
Paganini scene is particularly good, as well as that of the whale. Miss Baseki is 
very much improved as Columbine, but still we miss the agility. spirit, and 
grace of Miss Barnett, who, since Mrs. Parker, is certainly the first Columbine of 
the day, or rather of the night ; and though we may rejoice for her sake that she is 
promoted to be ballet-mistress, yet we lament it for our own. 

The only novelty of the month has been a musical comic drama from the pen of 
Mr. George Rodwell, who has likewise composed the music of the piece, Its title 
of ** My own Lover”’ is taken from the stratagem of a young Spanish lady, Donna 
Julia, to try the strength of the attachment of her lover Don Vincent. This said 
Don, unlike the grave Spaniard in general, is a gay roving fellow of the town in 
Madrid, as Ranger is in London; but though giving daily proofs of infidelity, he 
yet professes to love and admire but one. Ladies however, when this is the case, 
in spite of their belief in their own attractions, are rather apt to doubt the devo- 
tion of a lover whom they daily hear of at the feet of others. This is the case with 
Donna Julia, who attempts to discover the truth or falsehood of her suspicions by 
assuming the disguise of a young cavalier, and by awakening in him those sparks 
of jealousy without which true love can seldom exist. We need not say that her 
plan succeeds, because the plot of the drama consists in its success. Don Vincent 
discovers the cont of a male visitant hanging, quite at home, on a chuir in his mis- 
tress’s apartment. This is more than enough to fire the jealousy of any man, more 
particularly of the proverbially jealous Spaniard. Donna Julia refuses to explain, 
and the lover is very much inclined to run his sword through the doublet, as he 
cannot find the body to which it belongs to perform that operation upon. with more 
effect. In the mean time, the disguised Julia acquires her lover’s confidence and 
friendship under the assumed name of Don Floretto. He is therefore made the 
confidant of the suspicions of Don Vincent ; but, on throwing off her cloak, dis- 
covers the identical doublet whose appearance in his mistress’s chamber had not 
only aroused his suspicions, but almost confirmed them at the same time. his 
double treachery of both friend and mistress overwhelms him, and he is with diffi- 
culty restrained from vengeance for the space of twelve hoars ; at the expiration 
of which an explanation is promised. ‘This explanation, from the reader's knowing 
the sex of the wearer of the said doublet, is of course satisfactory, and the piece 
concludes. There is an under-plot, of Don Fernando and his daughter; and 
both plots are aided by those inseparable personages from a Spanish a 
dent lying valets and pert waiting-women. These were personated, to the delight 
of the audience, by Mrs. Humby, Mrs. Orger, and Mr. Brindal, and that ever- 
active piece of Mercury, Mr. Harley: he must be hung together with ee and 
every muscle in his body must be a patent spring; he is indeed the aptest - = 
tration of ‘ perpetual spring” that we have ever known or heard of. _ be 
lack personated the gay, roving cavalier, with great spirit, and in very splend) 
dresses. Farren made an indifferent part a good one. Miss Phillips lost much of 
her tragic tone in Donna Julia, and played with great animation ; and Miss Pear- 
son, in her first original part, gave indications that she only wants a 
to make progress in her profession: she sang a song or two, and a ¢ we ote r. 
Wood, with great good taste ; and would she but give a little neler . ro 
acting, she would be a desirable acquisition to any theatre. 1 a — 0 ssn 
pieces we have seen for some time: the intricacies of a Spanish plot — = 
Ingly well managed, and there are two or three comic situations quite ~ any 
thing on the stage. Had the action of this play been written up a rc Duenna.”’ 
logue equalled the plot, it would have been as effective a drama as the = # 
It is full of incident of quite the dramatic sort, and will doubtless retain that favou 
wit ich it was received. ; 

7 hokon Te Diable,” with Meverbeer’s music, which has created such : — 
tion among all classes at Paris, is getting up at this theatre with great splendour, 
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and we understand the music assigned to Mrs. Wood and Mr. Phillips is superior 
to any thing that has been heard in this country ; while the scenery is a novel 
attempt at effect that has never yet been produced upon an English stage. 


Covent Ganpen.—In addition to the troubles with which this House has to con- 
tend by the disputes of the proprietors, they have had to lament the illness of their 
principal and most attractive actor, Mr. Charles Kemble. Had he been contented 
with that in which he excelled all his cotemporaries, the theatre might now, per- 
haps, have been in better condition than it is. But ambition pervades all ranks of 
life ; the apprentice wants to be a master, the lieutenant a general, the minister a 
king, and an actor a manager. Few people know truly the bent of their own 
genius, or the extent of their own capacity. Vandyke thought himself a great his- 
torical painter, and lamented his employment in that branch of the art which alone 
has immortalized him. Liston, Fawcett, and several other of our best comedians 
thought that their forte was tragedy, and were only laughed out of it by the con- 
viction derived from the applauses of their audiences at their comedy. Charles 
Kemble thinks his chief attraction is high tragedy, in which he is really mediocre, 
while in every thing else he is excellent, and beyond all comparison the best among 
his cotemporaries: yet we have heard him say, on being complimented on his 
unparalleled performance of Cassio, ‘‘ Ay, that is my misfortune; if I had not 
played Cassio so well, | should now have been playing Othello.’ Now, who is 
there, with the least love of the drama, that would not walk twenty miles to see 
Charles Kemble’s Cassio? and who, with any knowledge of acting, would ride one 
to see him play Othello? Mr. Kemble’s tragedy is the declamatory school; but 
his melodrama, his comedy, his domestic acting, is nature,—it is, if we may be 
allowed the expression, better than nature. But we digress. In speaking of Mr. 
Kemble’s acting we could not repress our sentiments, and we must return to the 
ae from which we set out,—namely, that we regret, and we believe the theatre 

as cause to regret, that he was not contented with acting well, but that he would be 
amanager. Now an actor is the last person in the world who ought to be a manager, 
It is in human nature to have prejudices and predilections, and actors are not more 
exempt from these failings than other men; andthe ambition of an actor must na- 
turally clash with the duties of a manager,—his own parts must be uppermost in his 
own consideration, and thus a bad play, containing a good part for himself or for any 
of his favourites, finds favour in his eyes, and is acted from selfish and personal con- 
siderations. We donot blame a manager-actor for this; it is human nature; and 
the human nature of an actor is certainly not more exempt from its failing than 
that of other people.—But to our duties of criticism. Mr. Charles Kemble has 
been ill, and the theatre has felt his loss, as they always will; for he is indeed an 
accomplished actor. Miss Shirreff too, they say, is ill: this we doubt, because we 
know that Mr. Welsh, with his usual Machiavelism, has been playing off one house 
pr the other, in the hopes that she might «t last get an engagement, by which 
she might earn something, instead of singing for nothing, as she did every night, 
except the first, at Covent Garden. Mr. Welsh has for once overreached himself. 
Before the appearance of his pupil he asked £1200 for twelve nights’ performances. 
He agreed upon a sharing system after expenses, and shared nothing. He is now 
glad to manceuvre for a salary of twenty-five or thirty pounds a week ; and Miss 
Shirreff is well worth it, high as it is, in comparison with the salaries of former 
times. 

** Catherine of Cleves.”’ We have for some time been anticipating the appearance 
of ‘* Catherine of Cleves,”’ which has been delayed through the illness of Mr. Charles 
Kemble ; and our expectations of this play were increased from the high character 
of the author, who has given a spice of his quality in his translation of Faust. 
We confess we were somewhat disappointed in not finding it an original tragedy, but 
an adaptation—a very skilful one it must be owned—of ‘‘ Henri Trois et sa Cour, 
a piece in which Mademoiselle Mars created a sensation at the Theatre Francais 
about a year since. Lord Leveson Gower is a great lover of theatricals, and a great 
patron of the respectable professors of the histrionic art. He gets up private plays, 
and is one of those to whom the lover of the drama may look as likely to assist 1n 1ts 
regeneration, ‘The story of this drama is very simple. Catherine of Cleves, who 1s 
married to the Duke de Guise, of notorious memory, is the admiration of the whole 
Court of Henry the Third, but of none more than the Count St. Megrin, who 1s 
himself the male ornament of the Palais, for whom every woman is sighing. For 
the Duchess de Guise, however, St. Megrin has a passion of a much deeper 
nature than any that has hitherto entered his heart, and this feeling 1s unfor- 
tunately participated by the unhappy Duchess. Conscious of this feeling, she 
resists it with all her power; but it is still sufficiently apparent to rouse 
the jealousy of the haughty Duke, who, consequently, hates St. Megrin with 
a mortal hatred ; a feeling which he is at no pains to hide in the presence of the 


Count. Thé consequence of this is, that he quarrels with the Count in the pre- 
sence of the King, and refuses his defiance on the plea that a duke cannot, coe 
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sistently with his rank, put a count upon a level with himself in combat. Henry 
however, who loves St. Megrin, and wishes to mortify his cousin of Guise, creates 
the Count a Duke upon the spot, and gives directions for the preparation of the 
lists for the duel. The Duke's anger is increased by this favour of the King, shown 
to his rival, and imagining that matters have proceeded further between is Deadliece 
and St. Megrin, he determines to sacrifice him to his vengeance, without waiting 
the event or giving him the chance of the duel. To accomplish this the more se- 
curely, he enters his wife’s chamber, and insists upon her writing to the Count, 
informing him that her husband will be absent at night, and that her chamber-door 
would be open, and inviting him to avail himself of the opportunity for an inter- 
view. She resists ; but the Duke is not to be put fromhis purpose, and her fa- 
vourite page is therefore despatched with a note, which is to summon him to his 
fate. The Duchess’s only hope is, that her lover may not come. In this, however, 
she is doomed to be disappointed. The clock strikes—the Count’s steps are heard 
ascending the stairs. He thinks he is flying to love and rapture—she knows he is 
coming to death: he expects to be the happiest of successful lovers—she knows 
he is to die: he enters—perceives her agitation—attributes it to the door being 
still unfastened—locks it—and finds, to his astonishment, that it is already 
fastened on the outside, and that the large bar, the usual internal protection of the 
door, has been removed. She now explains to him the danger in which he is 
placed, the manner in which she has been compelled to betray him into such deadly 
peril, and the little chance of his escape. She is all despair. He yet thinks only 
of his love ; and seems, in this first acknowledgment of her tenderness, to find a 
sufficient compensation even for the sacrifice of life itself. The steps of the mur- 
derers are now heard without. The window presents the only means of escape ; 
but the height is so great as only to change the means of his death. At this mo- 
ment a note and a ladder of ropes are thrown into the window from the court, by 
the faithful Arthur, who has discovered the plot. The ladder is immediately at- 
tached to the window ; but the assassins are at the door, which is already nearly 
burst open, when Catherine rushes to the portal, and, thrusting her arm into the 
staples which are placed to hold the bar, thus gains time for his escape at the 
hazard of her personal peril. De Guise enters with his myrmidons, and, furious 
at finding that his victim has escaped, rushes to the window, when, to his serage 
delight and to her despair, he hears the clash of the swords of those by whom he 
had surrounded the palace. The conflict below is soon over; and one of the 
assassins, supposed to be turning over the bodies, tells first of the page’s death, 
and then that under a heap of others St. Megrin lies still alive. Catherine begs his 
life ; but De Guise, with the last malice of a fiend, throws a handkerchief of his 
wife’s, which he had found in the Count’s possession, out of the window, telling 
his infernal agent that it will delight the Count to be strangled by a handkerchief 
bearing the arms of Lorraine. Catherine shrieks, swallows poison, and dies pro- 
claiming her innocence. This Play does great credit to Lord Leveson Gower. It 
is well adapted, and beautifully written, and the principal parts are well acted ; 
but it is not so well got up as the plays generally are at Covent Garden, nor as well 
as it deserves. There is a dinginess about the scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
that we do not usually observe at this theatre, and we were sorry for it. 

The story of ‘* Jack the Giant-killer” is much better told at this theatre than 
at the other. The Ogre, with his trumpet-voice and his huge castle,—little Jack, 
with his spirit and seven-league boots,—are all capitally done ; and we have the 
whole of that tale, which has so wonderfully delighted almost every child, admi- 
rably embodied. The latter part of the Pantomime, and most particularly the Dio- 
rama, is far inferior to that at the other House. 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Tannino or Leatuen ny Grave Marc.—A medical man of the neighbourhood 
of Narbonne has announced that the marc of grapes, after being distilled for the 
purpose of separating the alcohol, is an important assistant to oak — in = 
tanning process. After preparing skins in the usual manner, he placed them in the 
pits with the marc, in the place of bark. In thirty-five or forty days the — 
was finished. The expected advantages are, 1. shorter time ; 2. reduction 0 - 
price of oak bark ; 3. a more agreeable odour of the leather than that given by oa 
bark ; 4. greater strength in the leather.—Recueil Industrielle. 


Axctent Curtixc Toors.—Whether the ancients were in possession of any spe- 
eies of metal harder than our steel, or whether they had some method of hardening 
the materials with which we are acquainted, but which method is now apne 
questions which, perhaps, the investigations of science and history my . said to 
bave left unanswered. Those stupendous monuments of antiquity, the Egyptian 
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obelisks, are of porphyry, and, as every one knows, most curiously carved witha 
vast number of figures. That these sculptures have been executed with some kind 
of tools, and the application of immense labour, of course will not be disputed - 
still it has been confidently asserted that we are not acquainted with any instru. 
ments which would be capable of cutting stones of such untractable hardness. 
Hence it was the common notion, two centuries back, that the art of steeling tools 


in the highest degree of perfection was certainly lost to the moderns.— Literary 
Guardian, 


Erricacy or Common Horry (ILex aquiroiium) 1x Inrermirrent Fevers.— 
Dr. Emile Rousseau, who brought the subject before the Academy of Sciences in 
France, is now preparing for publication his own observations, as well as those of 
many distinguished practitioners. They all acknowledge this plant to be a valuable 
succedaneum for Peruvian bark and sulphate of quinine. Many observations in 
the work tend to prove that it is even superior to quinine. The holly is very low 
in price, and may be gathered and used at all seasons of the year. This truly phi- 
lanthropic man has also succeeded in isolating the active principle of the holly, to 
which he has given the name of ilicine.—Revue Encyclopédique. 


Arrocrapue.—Under the name of aérographe, M. Pessault Delatour has in- 
vented, and presented to the French Minister of Marine, a portable telegraph, 
capable of being used by night as well as by day; the principles of which are ex- 
ceedingly simple, and which promises to be extensively serviceable. 


Fiovr ror Sueer.—M. Maitre, a great agriculturist and breeder of sheep near 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, about a year ago conceived the idea that not only the straw of 
corn, but the dried stalks of clover, lucerne, &c. might be ground into flour. His 
experiments have been crowned with complete success; and he has obtained a 
kind of flour, the quality of which is similar to that of bruised fodder. This ali- 


ment is a substitute for bran, and is an agreeable and substantial food for sheep 
and lambs, who seek it with avidity. 


Panorama or Ftorence.—A panoramic view of Florence, taken by Mr. Burford 
in 1830, has been opened for exhibition in the lesser circle at Leicester Square. It 
is a very pleasing picture, taken from the Convent of Jesuits in the midst of the 
City, and lookin both up and down the Arno. Among the palaces on the banks 
of that sabubentod river, stand side by side those of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, and the Countess d’ Albany, widow of the last of the Stuarts. Most of the 


peptie edifices are conspicuously seen; and the distant mountains are most beauti- 
ully delineated, 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Tue Camprince Puitosopnicat Socrety has resumed its meetings for the season. 
At the first meeting Professor Sedgwick was in the chair. Various books presented 
to the society were announced, and some other objects, among which were three 
models of staircases of new construction, presented by M. De Lassaulx, of Cob- 
lentz. A paper was read by Professor Airy, on some new modifications in the 

henomena of Newton’s rings. The beginning of a paper was also read by Pro- 
essor Henslow, containing a description of a hybrid plant, of which the parents 
were the digitalis ——- and d. lutea. After the meeting, Professor Sedgwick 


gave an account, illustrated by sections, of the geological structure of Caernarvon- 
shire. 


Surrey Zootocicat Garpens.—These gardens are advancing rapidly towards 
completion ; the large conservatory, 300 feet in circumference, is now glazed, and 
has a most beautiful effect ; it is the largest continued surface of glass in England, 
and contains upwards of 6000 feet, under which will be displayed the greatest 
number of distinct species of climbing plants ever seen together. Indeed, from the 
exertions making, these gardens will prove as attractive to the botanist as the 
zoologist. ‘The principal walls and avenues are being planted with every descrip- 
tion of native and exotic forest-trees that will endure this climate, each tree 
being a distinct species, which will be labelled with its common and oa 
name. It augurs well to see that that able and distinguished naturalist, MW. 
Swainson, Esq, has accepted the office of Honorary Zoologist to this institution, 
assisted by E. Gray, Esq. of the British Museum. Fresh donations are daily ad : 
ing tothe collection. Lord Prudhoe has presented a large number of gold an 
silver fish for stocking the streams in the conservatory; a pair of wild swans a 
the Marchioness of Stafford ; several brace of gold and silver pheasants by J. Ful- 
ler, Esq. The Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of London, Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, 
Bart., and the Hon. T. Ross, have added their names as subscribers. 




















Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N, Longitude 3’ 51” West of G 

The warmth of the day is observed by me 
shade, standing about four feet above the 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a simil 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at inte 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weathe 
result of the most frequent observations, 
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ans of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
surface of the ground, " 


ar situation, 


The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 


The extreme cold of the night is 
The daily range 
rvals of four hours each, from eight in 
r and the direction of the wind are the 
































Range| Range aoe Rain 
— of of ——— in Prevailing Weather. 
*| Ther. | Barom, , ‘Inches 
Dec. 
23) 26-39 |29,55-29,71| S.W. & N.W. | .025 |Generally clear. 
24 24-37 /29,81-29,94 N.W. Except the evening, clear. 
25, 21-31 |30,07-30,24 N.W. A very dense fog, 
26, 24-39 |30,39-30,35 N.W. Morning generally clear, aftern. & eveng. foggy. 
27, 34-40 |30,33-30,27 S.E. Cloudy. 
28 30-41 |30,20-30,27) N. b. E.& N.W. Cloudy, except the evening. 
29) 32-43 |30,17-30,12 N.W. Cloudy. 
30 25-41 |30,20-30,34 N.E. Generally clear. 
31, 22-37 |30,30-30,16 N.W. Clear. 
1832. 
Jan. 1, 20-33 |30,16-30,12 N. Clear. 
2 21-37 |29,92-20,80 N.E. General cloud. 
3 27-32] At 29,76 S.W. Generally clear, the evening foggy. 
4 16-32 |29,68-29,61 S.W. Morning very foggy ; evening generally clear. 
5, 20-30 |39,63-29,61 S.E. General cloud. ° 
6 29-39 '29,58-29,42 E. General cloud, misling rain in the evening. 
7 33-41 29,35-29,33) S.E. & N. Generally cloudy, sunshine at times in morning. 
8 32-40 |20,33-29,39 N.E. General cloud. 
9 32-43 |20,45-29,37 S.E. General cloud, freq. rain in the aftern. & eveng. 
10, 36-49 |20,51-29,64 S.W. -225 | Except the morning, clondy, with rain in aftern. 
11) 39-48 |29,73-29,61 S.W. 025 |Cloudy, with frequent rain, 
12 33-46 '29,72-29,56 S.W. 125 Morng. clear, aftern. & eveng. cloudy, with rain. 
13, 35-41 |29,50-29,74 N.W. 425 |Cloudy, rain at times. 
14) 27-37 |30,03-30,23 N.W. .025 |Generally clear, except the evening. 
15 21-36 '30,34-30,38| N.E. & E. Generally clear. 
16, 21-35 | 30,36-30,32 s.W. Evening cloudy, the rest of the day clear. 
17, 30-41 | 30,26-30,23 S.W. General cloud, 
18, 42-28 | 30,25-30,26 S.W. Clear. | 
19 23-34 30,26-30,20 S.W. General cloud, and foggy. 
20 23-34| At 30,11 S.W. General ¢lond. 
21) 29-41 30,07-30,16 S.W. General cloud, 
22 32-43 30,16-30,15 S.W. General cloud. 
Edmonton. Cuarces Henny AvAMs. 





NEW PATENTS. 


D. Ledsam, and W. Jones, of Birmingham, for a in machinery for 
i i , wood-serews, and nails. December 22, 1831, 
ee mepe y e for an improvement in the machines commonly called 
by spinners “throstle machines,” and spinning frames, which machines — 
by spindles and flyers ; and bobbin for spinning or twisting yarn or threads. De- 
cember 22, 1831. . 

P. Greaves, of Chorley, Lancaster, for a method of making ornamental care se 
cotton yarns and threads, applicable to the making, sewing, or embroidering cotton 
and ot ics. December 22, 1851. 

CT Keak of Old Bond Street, London, for an improved apparatus for sha- 
ping plates of metal, and for manufacturing various articles therefrom. — 
cated to him by Stephen Von Keehzs, and Moritz Von Ischoffen, foreigner: 
residing abroad. December 22, 1851. , for s 

Ss. Hall, of Basford, Nottingham, for an improved piston and poe ior oe 
gas, and other engines ; also an improved method of pone wes ro. re amnnget — 
rods, and valves or cocks of such engines, and of condensing the He, brennt 
plying water to the boilers of such ——— as are wrought by 

msation. December 22, 1851. — , 
wn ten at I nee, Esq., for improvements in the construction of a ap ee 4 
furnaces for generating heat, and in the apparatus for the ms cage — oy 
various useful purposes, being further improvements upon 4 patent o din pate § 
petitioner, dated November 4, 1830. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
December 22, 1831. 
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M. Muir, of Hutchinson Town, Glasgow, for improvements in machinery ¢ 
apparatus for preparing boards for flooring and other purposes. December oy 
1831. . | ! 

R. W. Wingfield, of Birmingham, Warwick, for improvements in the construction 
of bedsteads, one or more of which said improvements is or are likewise applicable 
to other articles. December 22, 1831. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The Christmas holidays in the early part of the month of January interfered 4 
good deal with commercial operations, as is customary. A great struggle was 
made by master manufacturers, both in Yorkshire and Lancashire, to keep on their 
workmen to the turn of the year, when they expected a re-action would take place 
in the affairs of trade ; but in this endeavour they were disappointed by provincial 
bankers almost entirely suspending their discounts, even to their best customers, 
which so crippled the means of manufacturers, that they were compelled to discharge 
workmen to a large number in all fabrics; and the state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and the raw markets of Wool, Cotton, and Silk, is very unsatisfactory at 
present. 

Colonial produce markets, however, are in a better situation than we could report 
them in our last Number. Sugar and Rum have been very buoyant. The former 
article has advanced about 3s. per cwt., and Leeward Island Rum td. per gallon. 
Coffee is rather dull of sale, but after the great excitement that has recently oc- 
curred in it, this re-action was to be looked for. In East India produce there has 
been fair and steady business. Cinnamon and Cloves have been particularly in 
demand. 

The Tea declaration of the East India Company for their quarterly sale in March 
is a very large one, $,500,000{h.; which is upwards of 150,000}f. more than the 
preceding declaration. The periodical Indigo sale at the India House has just 
closed. The declaration was very small, only 4,000 chests. Finer sorts went at 
the previous sale’s quotations ; and inferior descriptions 6d. per {h. higher. There 
~ : very large stock on hand in the country, otherwise the price would have been 

igher. 

Anti-cholera drugs are now scarcely inquired after, and Camphor, Oil of Cajeput, 
and Oil of Peppermint, are returning to their old prices. 


Tue Money-Marxer.—On the 19th instant the settlement in the English Stock 
Market took place, which had been looked forward to with some anxiety, as the 
fluctuations during the progress of the Account had amounted to about 5 per cent. 
However, the balances were all paid or arranged, and the day passed otf smoothly ; 
the Funds have since been steady without much business doing in them. Consols 
are now quoted ex dividend, as that Stock is open again for money bargains, after 
the closing which takes place in it before Christmas and Midsummer. The present 
price is 823}. Foreign politics and the Belgian loan have unsettled English se- 
curities a good deal of late, but still firmness has been the principal feature 1n them, 
sustained as they have been by a very powerful Bull party. Foreign securities 
have partaken of the fluctuations in Consols, but there has been more disposition 
in them to droop than in the securities of this Government. Russian and Portu- 
guese Bonds have fluctuated materially. South American Stocks not so much, 
although the advices from some of the new States are not very favourable, part- 
cularly from Colombia, which seems to be in a condition of positive anarchy. Bel- 
gian Scrip is no favourite in this market, although great efforts are made to support 
it. It has been as low as 5j dis. It is now 1} discount. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Wednesday, 25th of February. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. Colombian 11, 12.—Danish 65 quarter, three 

Consols 82 five-eighths, three-quarters. — — quarters.—Dutch 41.—French 65f. 30¢. Greek 

Three per Cents. Reduced 82 seven-eighths, 83. 21, 23.—Mexican 34 three-quarters, 39 4" — 

Phree and a Half per Cents. Reduced 90, quar- —Portugnese 45, 49. — Russian 98, quarter ™ 
ter.—New Three and a Half per Cents. 89 five- Spanish 13 three-eighths, five-eighths. 

cighths, three-quarters.— Four per Cents. 99 SHARES. Rank 

half, five-eighths.—Bank Stock 193.—India Imperial Brazilian 4H, 45.- Provincial Bank, 


Stock 196.—India Bonds par.—Exchequer Bills Ireland, £25.—Guardian 21 halt.— moog 

10,11. three-quarters, 8S quarter. — Protector £2 
FOREIGN STOCKS. #26. 

Brazilian 44 halt, $5.—Chihian 16 half. 2 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM DECEMBER 13, 1831, ro 


December 13.—J. Herbert, Hatton Garden, 
builder.—S. Saunders, Great Coram Street, 
Russell Square, boarding-house-keeper.—T. W. 
Ward, Bishopsgate Street, woollen-draper.— C. 
Fuller, Paradise Row, Islington, merchant.— 
W. Hentrey, Northampton, wine-merchant, — 
M. Molineux, Hertford, cabinet-maker. — J. 
Holman, Baalzephon Street, Long Lane, Ber- 
mondsey, millwright.—J. Bull, Mitcham, Surrey, 
brewer.—B. Glover, Watling Street, calico- 
printer.—H. Williams, Drvitwich, W orcester- 
shire, builder.—T. Benbow, Teubury, Worces- 
tershire, mercer.—R. Chapman, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, painter.—G, Godden, East Street, 
Havant, Hants, chemist.—J. Wells, Kingston. 
apon-Hall, merchant. — J. Bennetts and N., 
Robins, Gunnis Lake, Calstock, Cornwall, 
granite merchants.—R. Tarleton, Liverpool, 
bat-manufacturer.—J. Gunton, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, confectioner, 

December 16.— W. Barnfield, jun. Mark 
Lane, wine-merchant.-J. Hopkins, Woolwich, 
grocer.—J. Gray, Blackman Street, Borough, 
victualler.—A. Murray, Mark Lane, flour-tactor. 
—W. Suell, Totness, Devonshire, linen-draper, 

-T. W. Sadler, Old Bailey, vilman.-W. Snow, 
Wandsworth Road, Vauxhall, coach-maker.— 
G. Thwaites and S. Toplis, Cirencester Place, 
Fitzroy Square, upholders. W. T. Webb, 
Swan Yard, Bermondsey Street, carrier. — 
J. Hiatt, Crown Court, Broad Street, wine- 
merchant.—J. A. Martin, Earl's Colne, Essex, 
victualler.—G. Navin, Bridgewater, Soimerset- 
shire, grocer.— W. Jones, Pwilmelyn, Flint- 
shire, lead-merchant.— L. Ellison, Anaresbo 
rough, Yorkshire, flax-spinner.—J. N. Johnson, 
J. Foster, and J. Walsh, Liverpool, oi) and 
colourmen.—J. B. Holdstock, Liverpool, com 
mission-agent.—A. Wright, London, merchant. 

R. Wrigley, Rochdale, Lancashire, corn- 
dealer.—S. Stott, Rochdale, Lancashire, corn 
dealer.—T. Crossbee, Birmingham, brass-manu- 
facturer.—T. Gilling, Stoke Lane, Somerset 
shire, paper-maker.—C. Shetheld, Commercial 
Terrace, Commercial Road, china«lealer.—J. 
Nelson, Rolls Buildings, Chancery Lane, stable 
keeper. —J. Springett, Lintow, Keut, cattle- 
dealer.—W. Bissil, Quorndon, Leicestershire, 
bowl-mannfacturer. —S. Woodhead, Ovenden, 
Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer. 

December 20.—C. E. Martin, New Street, 
Dorset Square, linen-draper. — W. Cutbush, 
Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell, builder.—J. 
Willis, Oxford Street, hotel-keeper.—J. Jack- 
son, Tottenham Court Road, oilman.—J. W. 
Foster, High Street, Newington Butts, haber- 
dasher.— D. E. Eggleton, Paradise Wharf, 
Chelsea, coal-merchant.—G. L. Massey, Port- 
sea, Hants, linen-draper.— E. Crabb, Bath, eorn- 
factor.—W. Gregory, Nottingham, comimissioa- 
agent.—T. Lutcombe, Brighton, librarian.—J. 
Saxon and W. Royston, Handforth, Cheshire, 
paper-dealers.—J. Bacon, Worthing, wine-mer- 
chant.—J. E. Rose, Bath, linen-draper.—T. 
Warlters, Manchester, draper. —J. Hollings, 
Morley, Yorkshire, grocer.J. Calvin, W or- 
cester, hatter.—T. Darwell, Wigan, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner.—R. Parry, Birmingham, hop 
merchant.—G. and W. Clements, West Derby, 
Liverpool, brewers. 

December 23.—J. and T. Brown, Bromley 
St. Leonard's, black-ash manufacturers. Us 
Lalley, Cotton Street, High Street, Poplar, 
cheesemonger.— H. Pam, Newman Street, Ow 
ford Street, surveyor. —J. Hawkins and G 
Reddis, Hay market, wine-merchants,—A. Mor 


JANUARY 17, 1852, inclusive. 


ton, Richmond, wine-merchant.—W. and W. 
S. Plimpton, Lower Thames Street, seedsmen. 
—A. Thompson, Barnard Castle, Durham, ti- 
nen-<iraper.—C. Clift, Shettield, hat-dealer. — 
A. W. Collard, Liverpool, merchant. — EB. 
Crookes, Sheffield, laceman.—M. Canavan, 
Macclestield, dfaper.—J. Rinder, Leeds, batch 
er.—J. Hunt, Preston, Lancashire, wine mer 
chant.-J. Young, Wells next the Sea, Norfolk, 
surgeon.—-J. Hardisty, Horsforth, Yorkshire, 
money-scrivener. —J. Williams, St. Wollos, 
Monmouthshire, coal-merchant.—J. Chapman, 
Wells next the Sea, Norfolk, merchant.—C. 
Negus, Streatham, Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
cord wainer, 

December 27.—J. R. Tilstone, Cheapside, 
commercial agent.—J. Priseman, Putney, wheel- 
wright.—D. Dodgin, Burlington Gardens, gold 
manufacturer.—A. P. Bromwich, Tottenham 
Court Road, baker.—C. G. Wylie, Walton 
Place, Blacktriars Road, cheesemonger.—W. 
Talbot, Birmingham, grocer.—J. Bamtord, Ox 
ford, wine-merchant.-W. Emans, Birming 
ham, bookseller.—-W. Bargh, Dronfield, Der- 
byshire, victualler. J. H. Parker, Wells next 
the Sea, Norfolk, ship builder.—C. and J. Wal 
ton, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, builders.—W. 
B. Harding, Gloucester, baker.—T. Waller, 
Hightowa, Yorkshire, leather-dealer.—P. Tre 
gent, Postlip, Gloucestershire, paper- manufac 
turer.—W. Bradley, Manchester, manufacturer, 

S. A. Blake, Plymouth, ironmonger.—W. 
Hill, York, willer.—C. F. Davis, Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire, clothier, 

December 30.—J. Evans, Barge Yard, Back 
lersbury, warchouseman.—T. Mason, Pinner, 
horse-dealer. — R. Sherwood, Princes Street, 
Stamford Street, builder._J. Lees, Droitwich, 
Worcestershire, salt-manufacturer.—J. Cramp 
ton, Kirkoswald, Cumberland, paper manutac- 
turer.-T. Coveney, Benenden, Kent, farmer. — 
8B. L. Watson, Liverpool, flag manufacturer.— 
W. Winter, Bristol, surgeon.—B. J. Griffiths, 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, draper.— H. Gille 
land, Liverpool, bricklayer. 

i832. January 3.3. Cazenove, Broad Street 
Buildings, underwriter.--l. Shaw, Gracechurch 
Street, cheesemonger.—W. Elston, Eyre Street 
Hill, St. Andrew's, Holborn, victualler.— R. 
Jennings, Chertsey, Surrey, bricklayer. Ww. 
Hervey, sen. Birmingham, sword-cutler.—W. 
Butt, Sheerness, Kent, linen-draper.—C. B. 
Courtenay, Robert Street, Adelphi, Strand, 
doctor of medicine.—J. Carpenter, Cambridge, 
linen-draper.—C. Wood and K. Poole, Ab 
church Lane, bill-brokers.—W. A. Noble, De 
vonshire Square, Bishopsgate Street, engineer. 
—H. G. Mitchell, No. i, Bermondsey Wall, 
wine-merchant.J. Hinde, New Court, Crutch 
ed Friars, wine-merchant.—E. Thompson, H. 
Thompson, and T. G. Thompson, St. Martin's 
Lane, linen-drapers.— H, Calverley, Scotton, 
Yorkshire, tanner—-M. Dixon, Hessle, King 
ston upon Hull, corn-deater.-J. Platt, Man 
chester, publican.—J. Edge, Derby, mercer.~ 
J. Hall, Kingston upon Hall, tobacconist. RK. 
Pitt, Ubstock, Leicestershire, innkeeper. R. 
Hudson, Manchester, timber - merchant. J. 
Hodson, Shettield, Yorkshire, table knife 
cutler. 

January 6.—J. Lloyd, Fore Street, stationer, 
a Be, Job, Norton Falvate, jeweller. G. Little 
wood and T. Green, Green Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey, printers. R. Jermyn, Baldock, Herts, 
shopkeeper. J. Leech, Ludgate Hill, licensed 
victualler.—S. Jones and W. Nichols, Dorches 
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ter, linen-drapers.—S. Morris and W. Harrison, 
Tottenham Court Road, linen-drapers. — W. 
Hudson, master-mariner.— J. Bayley, Stock- 
ope cotton-spinner. — W. Briggs, Drypool, 

\ingston upon Hull, grocer.—D. Bretherton, 
Liverpool, spirit-merchant. 

January 10.—1. Watt, Millman Street, Bed- 
fotd Row, agent. —J. W. Sherwood, Newgate 
Street, cheesemonger. — T. G. Coningham, 
Limehouse Causeway, Limehouse, baker.—R. 
Dove, Botwell, Middlesex, brickmaker. — H. 
Baylis, Johnson’s Court, printer.— J. Collins 
and E. Prior, Goswell Street, horse-dealers.— 
T. Trotter, Liverpool, commission-broker.—C. 
Travare, Manchester, dyer. — BE. Redman, 
Worthing, Sussex, shopkeeper.—J. Mayor, Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, innkeeper.—F. Casey, Man- 
chester, merchant.—J. Pym Blackmore, Mor- 
rice Town, Devonshire, attorney.—J. 8. Bird, 
and J. Taylor, Bath, cabinet-makers.—W. Wroe, 
Toller Lane, Yorkshire, wool-comber. 

January 13.—H. Green, Nelson Street, 
Greenwich, tobacconist. —T. Cresswell, Cross 
Lane, St. Mary at Hill, fish-factor.—L. Nutley, 
Great Newport Street, Long Acre, bootmaker. 
—G, Bailey, Mina Road, Old Kent Road, car- 
penter.—T. Stephens, London Road, linen-dra- 
per.—R. Starke, Borough Market, builder.—A. 
Barclay, York, bookseller.—J. Honghton and 
J. Watts, Soho Square, drapers.—S. Musgrove, 
High Street, Shadwell, boot and shoe-manu- 
facturer.—R. Ridley, Brighton, hatter.—J. Jef- 
feries, Leeds, worsted-stutl-manufacturer. — 8S. 


Alcock, Birmingham, hat-manufacturer, - 
Sanderson, Park Gate Works, Yorkshire ‘ 
plate-manufacturer.—J. Ingle, Beverley York 
shire, tanner.—W. Alcock, Atherstone. War 
wickshire, victnaller. — W. Batson, Burrine 
ham, Lincolnshire, corn-merchant.— M. Wat- 
kinson, Gainsborongh, Lincolushire, innkes ne 
—W. Cockrill, East Butterwick, Ladediaslinn’ 
corn-factor.—J. Brooks, St. James's End, Nor 
ihamptonshire, carpenter.—J. and J, Battin 
Aston, Warwickshire, corn-dealers.—B. Ber. 
nell, Leeds, linen-draper.—W » Wileox, Waleot 
Somersetshire, chairv-imaker.—T. Kirby, Kine’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, grocer.—E. Jones, Liantylin 
Montgomeryshire, innkeeper.—J. Lottus, Bris. 
tol, wholesale druggist.—G. and J. Ridoway 
Manchester, lacemen. glia ay 
January li. — T. Parke, West Bromwich, 
Stafiordshire, plumber.—J. Childs, Leicestey 
Square, jeweller.—J. Bush, Blackman Street, 
victualler.—M. Treacy, King Street, Cheapside, 
straw-hat-manufacturer. — 1. Thorp, Reddish 
Mills, Reddish, Lancashire, calico-printer—A, 
Helsby and J. Cleworth, Salford, Lancashire, 
plumbers.—J. Braithwaite, Liverpool, truiterer, 
—Jd. Deadinan, Stapleton Road, St. Philip and 
Jacob, Gloucestershire, victualler. — J. Wigan, 
Macclesfield, Cheshire, silk-manutacturer.—B, 
T. Clark, Lakenham, Norwich, corn-merchant. 
—J. Wilks, Birmingham, linen-draper.— W. 
Minshull, Cholsey, Berks, cattle-dealer.—J. F. 
Dean, Burton upon Trent, Staflordshire, pro- 
vision-dealer.—J. Lloyd, Leeds, merchant. 


C, 








HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Fesruary 1, 1832. 


Hovsr or Lorps. January 17.—The House met this day pursuant to adjourn- 
ment.—Certain returns of the tolls received on turnpike roads were ordered to be 
printed. 

Jan. 19.—The Earl of Wicklow inquired whether there was likely to be any 
melioration of certain clauses in the Act preventing the growth of tobacco in Ire- 
land, which operated very injuriously on many of the working classes in that 


pin kf Lord Auckland replied that attention would be immediately paid to the 
Subject. 


Hovsr or Commons. January 17.—Mr. Dawson complained of fees imposed on 
Irish Magistrates for the renewal of their commissions. He wished first to know 
upon what principle such writs were issued ? and secondly, on what authority the 
Lord Chancellor was allowed to charge a fee of 2/. 16s. on each warrant, beside a 
fee for the clerk of 2/.6s.? Such was the number of new writs issued that the 
Lord Chancellor would pocket between three and four thousand pounds. Mr. 
Crampton said the new commissions were issued on the authority of the law, which 
rendered it necessary to do so within six months after the demise of the Crown 
and the accession of anew Sovereign. Then as to the cry which was raised against 
the payment of fees in Ireland, he thought it a very unjust one, for their payment 
was also provided for by the law of the land. The fees were now reduced from 
ten pounds oneach warrant, the sum paid under the late Administration, to about 
three pounds under the present ; and so far at least it could not be denied that the 
ery which had been raised against their payment was unjust.—Mr. Croker rose to 
present a petition from Helston, complaining of the manner in which the several 
schedules of the Reform Bill had been made out, and praying that each borough 
might be struck out of Schedule B. The Right Hon. Gentleman said the scale o 
regulation which had been laid upon the table was one of the most absurd, as well as 
the most intricate, that could be well devised; and was further extremely deficient 
of that information which they were promised by both the Noble Lords ( Althorp 
and Russell) on the last day the House met before the recess. He did not com- 
plain of the delay ; he should only complain of going into the Committee on tae 
or till they had ample time to consider the documents promised. Lord J. Russe 
replied, that he had felt assured, as must every Hon. Member, that in such com- 
plicated accounts there must be some discrepancy ; and it had been thought better 
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not to produce them till they were sufliciently perfect. As it was not inconsistent 
with the practice of the House, his Noble Friend und himself would have no objec- 
tion to pass over those parts till Hlon. Members had had the returns in their posses- 
sion for a sufficient time ; but he saw no reason for delaying the committal of the 
Bill beyond the time fixed. Lord Althorp submitted that there was no ground for 
the postponement of the Committee. Mr. Croker replied, that as the Bill avowedly 
proceeded on ‘‘a new basis,’’ ought they to go into a committee before they under- 
stood such new basis? Mr, Goulburn spoke to the like effect. The petilion was 
ordered to lie on the table.—Several petitions were presented against the Registry 
Bill, and Sir C. Wetherell hoped it would be withdrawn, as it was considered ob- 
jectionable in almost every county in England.—Lord Ashley said he had to present 
a petition from certain persons, freeholders in the county of Dorset, who had entered 
into recognizances to defend his return for that county, and praying for an enlarge- 


ment of the time from the 24th of this month to the firstof March. He had himself 


at one period fully determined to go before the Committee appointed to try the 
merits of the petition against his return ; but, in consideration of the great expense 
attending it, he was not now disposed to contest it.—Several petitions were pre- 
sented against the present tithe system.—Lord Duncannon moved the order of the 
day for the House resolving itself into a committee upon the Land Revenues 
Amendment Bill. Mr. Warburton moved for the second réading of this Bill, and 
expressed a hope that whatever opposition might be intended against it should be 
deferred till the third reading. Sir R. Inglis objected to the principle of the Bill, 
Mr. C. Pelham objected to several of the clauses ofthe Bill. On the motion being 
put from the Chair, Mr. Ilunt moved that the Hlouse be counted, when it was found 
that there were only 52 members present. 

Jan. 18.—There not being more than 35 members present, the House was ad- 
journed, 

Jan. 19.—Mr. Crampton presented a petition from Milborne Port, complaining of 
the depressed state of the glove trade.—Mr. Hunt presented a petition, signed by 
a number of members of the Northernand Western Metropolitan Union, inhabitants 
of the parishes of St. Pancras and Marylebone, praying for a repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes.—Mr. Stanley then moved for leave to bring in the Reform Bill for Ireland, 
He stated that in many particulars it was similar to the Bill of last session ; but 
that on some points it differed from the previous measure. The number remains 
the same. Ireland is to have 105members. He stated that though there was much 
difference of opinion on this portion of the Bill, the Ministers had not thought that 
they should be justified to open the question of the relative proportion of members, 
particularly after what had been settled by the Union. With respect to the fran- 
chise for counties, following up the principle of the English Bill, as regards lease- 
holds, it was proposed to give votes to those who had beneficial interests in leases 
for fourteen years, and where the rent was twenty pounds ; that regulation, it was 
thought, would be equivalent to the fifty-pound leaseholders of England —Ireland, 
he wished it to be remembered, being without forty-shilling freeholders, As 
to the boroughs, it was unnecessary to extend the principle of disfranchisement 
tothem, because there was not one of them that had not a population which would 
present a respectable constituency. It was only requisite to extend the right of 
voting ; for though Belfast, like Bath, had a large population, it was not very satis- 
factory that eleven or twelve individuals should return the members, To remedy 
this defect, it was proposed that all resident ten-pound householders should have 
votes ; the payment of local taxes to determine the right to vote. It is not pro- 
posed however, as in England, to continue the rights of the freemen beyond ex- 
isting interests, because to do so would be to continue very objectionable votes 


namely, those of an exclusively Protestant character. In lopping off this species of 


voters, they only applied the principle adopted in the case of the lrish forty- 
shilling freeholders. The system of polling, the time, the places, Xe, as at present 
existing in Ireland, not to be touched by this Pull, if being thought that if the ex- 
periment succeeded in England, then it might be extended to Ireland. As to the 
right of voting in counties which are cities, treeholders and householders are to be 
combined to form the constituency. Mr. Leader complained of the unsatistactory 
and disproportionate character of the proposed Bill maintained that Ireland ought 
to have more members —and that this measure did not present the conservative 
link so requisite to preserve the interests and a good understanding between the 
two countries. Mr. Ruthven thought that thirty-two additional members should 
be given to Ireland, which required only a fair share of the representation, Sir 8 
Burke, as an Irish Member, was bound to declare his conviction that the same jus- 
tice had not been done to the agricultural districts of Ireland that had been done to 
the towns, Mr. J. Grattan did not conceive that the Bill would give satisfaction to 
all parts of Ireland. He thought the number of members additional, when stated at 
thirty-two, was rather overdone ; buthe would contend that Ireland should at least 
have members in the same proportion as Scotland. Sir G. Warrender did not con- 


ceive that any of the Irish Members who had spoken on the question had made out 
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their case, to show that Ireland was entitled to the five additional membe 
were to be given. Mr. Croker said the arguments which had been ur 
sides of the House had tended merely to show what they, of his opinion, had always 
declared—that the great and sweeping measure of Reform was uncalled for - a 
while it only disturbed the institutions of the countries, it would not benefit either 
Lord Althorp said, that Ministers had already stated their definitive intentions with 
respect to Ireland and Scotlind : it was their determination to abide by the num. 
bers already proposed. Iie denied that members should be in the same proportion 
to population in lreland as in England, the state of the two countries being diffe. 
rent. Were not the interests of Ireland already sufficiently supported in the 
House? Considering that the number of the Lrish representatives was settled so 
short a time ago as thirty-two yeurs, and that the interests of that country were so 
amply supported in the House, it was unnecessary to alter the number. Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill.—The Lord Advocate then moved for leave to bring in 
the Reform bill for Scotland, which was read a first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time on the 3rd of February.—Lord Duncannon brought up the Report of the 
Bill for granting 75,000/. for the completion of Buckingham Palace.—Mr. Sheil 
ve notice that he would move in the Committee, on the first clause of the English 
teform Bill, that sixty-one be inserted instead of seventy-six; and that the 
boroughs of Eye, Wareham, Petersfield, Midhurst, and Woodstock, be inserted in 
Schedule A. 
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THE REVENUE, 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years and 
Quarters ended on the 5th of January 1831, and the 5th of January 1832, showing 
the Increase or Decrease on each head thereof. 
























































. r | 
1 yeron thy 2 oe ’» | Increase. | Decrease. 
’ . . ~ ~ Lt: Lt: t: - 
Customs . . ° ° 16,343,561 | 15,336,715 --- 1,006,846 
Excise ; ; y ° «| 16,895,775 | 14,330,875 — 2 564,900 
Stamps é P ° ° | = ©6,605,291 6,500,910 ~~ 104,381 
Post Office . . ° -| 1,358,011 1,391,006 | 352,995 _ 
‘Taxes ; ° ° ° | = 5,013,405 4,864,342 — 149,065 
Miscellaneous . ‘ ° 4 601 ,302 409,322 ~- 191,980 
Total . «| 46,817,345 | 42,833,170 | 32,995 4,017,170 
| | > - 
Deduct Increase . , o « «| 3,9 
Decrease on the Year . te 6 =e | 3,984,175 
| 
Qrs. ended January 5, sae, | Decrease. 
1831, | 1832, | Increase. | 
| | — 
. if. if: a 
Customs . . . « = 4. 3,769,695 | 3,528,723 _ 240,972 
Excise . . «so 4,831,220 | 4,265,574 _ 569,640 
Stamps «+ ee | 1,585,683 | 1,602,013 | 16,350 — 
Post Office. . .« . «| 330,005 328,000 — 2,005 
‘Taxes ~ «© « « «| 2,062,030 | 1,981,262 — 80,768 
Miscellaneous . . . = 4 = 143,130 112,973 -- 30,197 
Total . — .| 12,721,763 | 11,818,545 16,330 | 919,548 
| + 99 
Deduct Increase . ° . ..2« « 16,350 
Lt el 
Decrease on the Quarter.) . + = 903,218 | 











When allowance is made for the taxes remitted, it will appear that th 
: That the increase is not so great 
repeal of taxes is generally ascribed to the rejection of the 


aun increase of the revenue. 


House of Lords, and the consequent stagnation of trade. 
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MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Tus Rev. Cornnertivs Carvew, D.D. 

At Barnstaple, September 17, in his 
8ith year, the Rev. Cornelius Cardew, 
D.D., Vicar of Uni-Lelant, and Rector 
of St. Erme, in the county of Cornwall ; 
and for thirty-four years Master of the 
Truro Grammar School. Dr. Cardew 
graduated at Exeter College, Oxtord, 
M.A. 1775, Beand D.D. 1786; and was 
appointed Master of Truro school in 1771, 
For that arduous situation Dr. Cardew 
was equally fitted by naturally good ta- 
lents and a highly cultivated mind; and 
as was the tree, such has been the fruit. 
For, whilst he laboured with the kindest 
personal solicitude for the improvement 
and welfare of every boy committed to 
his care, the long list of his distinguished 
Pupils in Church and State, in Arms, in 
Literature, and in Science, will amply 
show that he was capable of imparting 
to Genius both the impulse which makes 


it eager to start forward in the race of 


life, and those solid acquirements which 
enable it, afterwards, to maintain a fore- 
most place in it. Among his scholars 
may be enumerated, Lord Exmouth ; Sir 
Humphry Davy, Pr. R.S.; the Rev. 
Hi. Martyn, and the Rev.J. Kempthorne, 
both Senior Wranglers ; Pascoe Grenfell, 
Esq. &c. &c. In his intercourse with 
the world he was alive to its charms, as 
well as to its duties; and, although by 
no means a stranger to disappointment, 
or to repeated and severe domestic af- 
fliction, it was delightful to his nume- 
rous acquaintance to see with what gra- 
titude for the blessings that remained, 
and with what buoyancy of heart and 
spirit, he would enliven the social cir- 
cle, and participate with his family and 
friends in its innocent enjoyments. As 
a Minister of the Established Church, 
his extensive learning and critical acute- 
ness gave a lustre to the rank he held in 
it. Yetnever did a learned man bear 
his faculties with greater meekness. Ilis 
Sermons were remarkable for practical 
utility and persuasive eloquence; and 
his manner of reading was peculiarly 
characterized by devout and solemn in- 
tonation combined with the most appro- 
priate emphasis. The living of Uni- 
Lelant was conferred on him by his 
diocesan Bishop Ross, in 1782. But he 
was indebted to the private friendship 
and esteem of the late Dr. Wynne, his 
predecessor in the living, and whose cu- 
rate he had for many years previously 
been, for the rectory of St. Erme, near 
Truro, After resigning the school in 
1805, the latter part of his life was 
chiefly spent in this peaceful retreat, in 
the enjoyment of literary repose, to 
which the possession of a valuable li- 
brary greatly contributed, and in the 
exercise of the most liberal and unos- 
tentatious hospitality. He was twice 
married, and left behind him a very nu- 
merous and flourishing family, spreading 
out even to a third generation. 


Mr. Peven Nasmytn, 
Lately, aged 45, Mr, Peter Nasmyth, 
a distinguished artist. He was the 


eldest son of Alexander Nasmyth of 


Edinburgh, whose talents as a painter 
of landscape have been known through 
half a century, and who still lives in 
the vigorous exercise of his powers. 
The earliest recollections of Peter tell 
of his devoted attachment to nature, 
Nature was in truth his school; for this 
the schoolmaster was neglected—and 
the truant boy was found with a pencil 
in his hand, drawing some old tree, or 
making out the anatomy of a hedge- 
flower. To lash him into the study of 
books was impossible—the attempt was 
given up in despair. He was allowed to 
take his own course, and to follow out in 
his own way the dictates of his genius. 
A remarkable circumstance occurred at 
a very early age, which proves how 
Strongly his imagination was impressed 
with the objects of his study. He was 
going on a sketching excursion with his 
futher, In making some preparations 
the evening previous, his right hand was 


disabled, and it was thought his part of 


the undertaking would be abortive. His 
friends did not know his powers. Peter 
set off—his right hand was disabled, but 
he had another; and with this left hand 
he made sketches which are sought after 
now by collectors for their truth and 
fidelity. His ingenuity suggested many 


contrivances to facilitate the study of 


nature in the stormy atmosphere of his 
native mountains, One of these was a 
travelling tent, which may be _ recol- 
lected by his companions as more cre- 
ditable to his enthusiasm than to his 
mechanical skill. At the age of twen- 
ty he came to London, where his ta- 
lents were soon appreciated, and he 
got the name of the English Hob- 
bima. Hobbima and Ruysdael seem to 
have been his favourite masters. With- 
out being a copyist of their manner, he 
may be suid to have infused their spirit 
into his works ; but Peter was still ori- 
ginal. His pictures have been soughe 
after, and will continue to be collected, 
for their own intrinsic excellence. The 
most distinguished amateurs of the day 
may be ranked amongst his patrons; and 
there is scarcely a collection in England 
that does not boast the possession of 
some of his works. Sickness found bim 
in the midst of employment ; and he may 
indeed be said to have ‘ felt the ruling 
passion strong in death.” In a late 
thunder-storm, when too weak to sup- 
port himself upright, he wished the cur- 
tains to be drawn aside, and begged his 
sisters to lift him up, that he might re- 
gister in his memory the splendour of 
the passing effects. In these breathings 
after his favourite art, his life passed 
away: death seemed mere exhaustion, 
without pain or visible disease. 


I 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. C. Thorp, B.D. to the Archdea- 
conry of Darkam, in the room of Dr. Prosser, 
resigned.—The Rev. H. Pountney, M.A. to St. 
John’s Charch, Wolverhampton, in the room 
of the late Rev. J. Reed.—The Rev. R. W. 
Huntley, M.A. to the Rectory of Boxwell- 
eum-Leighton, Gloucestershire.—The Rev. H. 
Thorpe, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
to the Rectory of Aston-le-Wall, near Banbury, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Mr. Webster. 
—The Rev. E. Cardwell, B.D. to be Principal 
of St. Alban Hall, in the room of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin.—The Hon. and Rey. A. A. 
Turnour, to the Perpetual Curacy of Arming- 
hall, Norfolk.—The Rev. J. Badeley, to the 
Rectory of Halesworth, with Chediston, Suf- 
folk.——The Rev. G. J. Dupuis, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Hemingbye, Lincolnshire, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. H. Pearce.—The Rev. 
N. Lightfoot, to the Rectory of Stockleigh 
Homaroy, Devon, vacant by the cession of the 
Rev. J. Morton.—The Rev. J. Harding to the 
Rectory of Goodleigh, Devon, vacant by the 
cession of Rev. H. Nicholls.—The Rey. J. S. 
Lievre, M.A. to the Rectory of Little Ashby, 
Leicestershire. The Rey. J. S. Jenkinson, 
A.M. to the Rectory of Sudbonrne-cum-Capella 
de Orford, Suffolk, void by the death of the 
Rev. C. Smear.—The Rev. Mr. Penfold to the 
Living of Wordesley, and the Rev. W. H. 
Cartwright to that of Kingswinford, both va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. N. Hinde.—The 
Rev. J. Matthew, jun. M.A. to the Rectory of 
Chelvey, Somersetshire.—The Rev. E. W. 
Clarke, of Jesus College, Cambridge, to the 
Rectory of Great Yeldham, Essex.—The Rev. H. 
W. Buckley, M.A. to the Vicarage of Eatington, 
Warwickshire.—The Rev. A. Grueber, B.A. to 
the Vicarage of Colebrooke, Devonshire, void 
by the resignation of the Rey. T. Robyns.— 
The Rev. E. R. Mantell, Vicar of Louth, Lin- 
colnshire, to the Living of Titney, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. W. Jolland.—The Rev. 
E. Nepean, A.M. to the Rectory of Heydon, 
Norfolk.—The Rev. J. T. Hawley, A.M. to the 
Rectory of Eversley, Hants.—The Rev. J. 
Mainwaring, to the Rectory of Geldiston, Nor- 
folk.—The Very Rev. the * thal of York, to the 
Rectory of Kelston, near Boto. 


+ 


Married,—E, Hobhouse, Esq. of the Cold- 
stream Guards, son .of the late Sir B. Hob- 
house, Bart. to the Hon. Hester C. Graves. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, W. S. Sims, 
Esy.to Martha, fourth daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Lane. . 

At the New Church, St. Paneras, J. Pearce, 
Esq. of Stark Castle, Wouldham, Kent, to 
Marianne, eldest daughter of William Cramp- 
ton, Esq. . 

At St. Clement Danes, the Rev. C. Collins, 
M.A. to Isabella, widow of the late Lieut. 
Bushman, R.N. 

At St. George's, Hanover Square, Sir J. M. 
Burgoyne, Bart., of Sutton Park, to Mary Har- 
riet, daughter of Col. Gore Langton, M.P. 

At Bath, the Rev. T. Mayler, M.A. to Lucy 
S. Georgiana, second daughter of the late FP, 
Hill, Esq. 

At Broxbourne, Herts, Mr. Platt, to Fanny, 
only child of E. Waller, Esq. of Hoddesdon, 

At Leamington, the Rev. C. T. Longley, 
D.D. to Caroline Sophia, eldest daughter of the 
Right. Hon. Sir H. Parnell, Bart. M.P. 

The Rev. G. W. Steward, Rector of Caister, 
Norfolk, to Susan, second daughter of the late 
Mr, Branford. 


At St. Marylebone Church, — Lo 
Great Portland Street, to Mary, 
ter of the Rev. H. North, of € 
Regent's Park. 

At Bedford, the Rev. T. Brereton, B.C.L. to 
Louisa Milbourn, youngest daughter of James 
Dyson. . 

Mr. H. E. Reeves, to Elizabe 
child of Mr. O. Parsons, of Charton. 

At Clapham, the Rev. C. Lawson, M.A. of 
Richmond, Surrey, to Frances, second daughter 
of the late T. Borradaile, Esq. : 

At St. James’s, G. C. Autrobus, Esq. of 
Eaton Hall, Cheshire, M.P. to Charlotte, sister 
to Lord Crofton, 

At Brighton, the Hon. C. A. W. Pelham, 
M.P. to the Hon. Adelaide Mande, daughter of 
Viscount Hawarden, 

At Beddington, H. T. Estridge, Esq. to Mary, 
youngest daughter of G. Loraine, Esq. é 

At Portsmouth, the Hon. C. F. Norton, M.P. 
to Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of Major- 
General Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B. : 

At Southrepps, the Rev. J. Shirley, to Cathe- 
rine Louisa, eldest daughter of the Rey. J. 
Dolphin. 
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Died.—At Leamington, the Countess Dow- 
ager of Darnley. 

At Guildford, Mrs. Smallpeice, widow of the 
late Mr. W. Smallpeice. 

J. Spencer, Esy. of Wheatfield, Oxon. 

Hannah, relict of Mr. W. Thorp, late of 
Aylesbury. 

The Rev. E. Frewen, D.D. Rector of Fra- 
ting-cum-Thoriston, Essex. 

At South Cockerington, near Louth, the Rev. 
PD. Benson, Rector of Grimoldby, and Vicar of 
South Cockerington and Strubby. 

At the Rectory, Thornhaugh, the Rev. W. 
Wing, M.A. 

At Chislehurst, Kent, John Martin, Esq. of 
Lombard Street, banker. 

At the residence of G. Round, Esq. Colches- 
ter, R. A. Crickitt, Esq. 

At the Rectory, Somerby, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. J. Myers. 

In Baker Street, Sarah, the widow of the 
late Dr. Parry, of Bath, and mother to Captain 
Sir Ed. Parry, of the Navy. 

At Abingdon, Esther, wife of Mr. J. Harris. 

At Droxford, Hants, the Rev. J. W. Hab- 
bersty, M.A. 

The Rev. C. Smelt, M.A., Rector of Gedling, 
Nottinghamshire. . 

At Eydon, Northamptonshire, the Rev. F. 
Annesley, B.D. ; 

Elizabeth, eldest danghter of Sir T. Shelley, 
Bart. of Field Place, Horsham. 

In New Bridge Street, Mr. W. W aithman, 
third son of Mr. Alderman Waithman, ME . 

Mrs. Capel, wife of J. Coe Esq. M.P. 

In Harley Street, the Hon. J. B. Rodney, 
late Lieut.-Col. of the 3rd Guards. 

At Dover, Sir T. Mantell, Kut. 

The Rey. G. Smith, B.D. Vicar of Evanley, 
Northamptonshire. ii 

The Rev. T. Baker, Rector of the Consol 
lidated Parishes of Stanmer and Falmer, 5us- 
sex. a 
“i Nantes, the Rev. W. Mathews, Curate of 
Romford, Essex. _£ 

At his residence in _ ome the Rev. Bs 
Poulter, Prebendary of Winchester. 

At Thorpe, near Norwich, J B. Plowman, 

‘sq. late of Lowestoft, Suffolk. asain 

. a Park Street, Windsor, Mary, bey ” 

relict of the late Sir W. Herschel, K.G.H. 
Colonel Sir N. Hill, K.C.B. 
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LITERATURE. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Original Songs. By RoBert Gitrittan. Anderson, Jun., Edinburgh ; 
Whittaker and Co., London; and Burnet, Leith. 


Othello’s occupation’s gone ; and the 1832 poets and poetesses of Great Britain 
and Ireland are ruined! for Mr. Theodore Hook has actually contrived and pro- 
duced a small elegant steam-apparatus, by which he can manufacture capital 
poetry at a penny a page: and the most curious property of the machine is, that 
he has nothing to do but tear aleaf out of an Annual or a Magazine, which he puts 
into his machine as a sample: after which it will grind him off as much as he likes, 
exactly of the same description, and annex the signature of each writer, so that the 
inventor defies any one to distinguish the difference between the original compo- 
sition and the imitation. 

No sooner had Mr. Hook’s advertisement appeared in the ‘‘ Times”’ and the 
‘Morning Chronicle” (for it never appeared in the “ John Bull”’) than every 
editor in the kingdom, excepting ourselves, applied to him. Mr. Watts first struck 
the bargain: all the rest of the Annuals followed save one, the editor of which re- 
mains a little incredulous. Christopher North, glad of such an opportunity of 
getting quit of the author of the Isle of Palms, the Shepherd, Delta, and Mrs. 
Hemans, who had long bored him by harping eternally on their several keys, wrote 
to Mr. Hook that he was willing to pay him twopence-halfpenny the page, or even 
leave it to his own charge: for the fun of the thing, one Magazine took it at three- 
half-pence, and Colburn at a halfpenny-farthing ; and we believe all the rest 
of the Magazines have followed the example excepting ourselves. 

This standing-out of ours arises not from any doubt of the efficiency of Mr. 
Hook’s machinery ; on the contrary, we confess that we have seen some most won- 
derful specimens of its manufactory. But we never approved of the system of 
dismissing manual operators for steam-engines, especially in such hard times, 
We have therefore made up our minds to retain a part of these in our pay, but only 
such as we believe it impossible for the new-invented machine to imitate ; and among 
these we unhesitatingly rank Robert Gilfillan of Leith. But that none of our 
readers may take our words unauthenticated by proofs for the simple origimality of 
this unaspiring young poet, we shall copy a few of his songs, the more particularly 
as we wish to transfer some of the genuine stuff they contain to our pages. We 
have therefore to request our printer to copy into our columns all such of the songs 
as are marked out for immortality by our unerring pencil ; and this he is to do with- 
out hesitation or any of his confounded queries :— 


THE HAPPY DAYS O’ YOUTH. 


They said that wisdom came 


O! vue ha days o’ youth 
at. 4 Wi’ manhood’s riper years, 


Are fast gaun by : 


An’ age is coming on, But naething did they tell 
Wi’ its bleak winter sky. Q” its sorrows and tears. 

An’ whar shall we shelter O! I'd gie a’ the wit, 
Frae its storms when they blaw ? Gif ony wit be mine, 

When the gladsome days o’ youth For ae sunny morning 


Are flown awa’? ©’ bonnie langsyne. 
March, 1852.—voL. "1. NO. X41. 
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1 canna dow but sigh, ‘The bird would stop its sang, 
I canna dow but mourn, But only for a wee, 

For the blythe happy days As we gued by its nest, 
That never can return ; Near its ain birk tree, 


When joy was in the heart, 
An’ love was on the tongue, 
An’ mirth on ilka face, 
For ilka face was young. 


O! the sunny days o’ youth, 
They couldna aye remain ; 
There was ower muckle joy, 
An’ ower little pain, © ~ 
QO! the bonnie waving broom, Sae fareweel happy days, 
Whar aften we did meet, An’ fareweel youthfu’ glee, 
Wi’ its yellow flowers, that fell The young may court your smiles, 
Like gowd ’mang our feet. But ye’re gane frae me. 
THE SAFT SIMMER E’ENIN’ IS GLIDING AWA’, 
Tue saft simmer e’enin’ is gliding awa’, 
An’ a’ thing is still, baith in cot an’ in ha’ ; 
‘There’s peace for ilk bosom and sleep for ilk e’e, 
But Jeanie, young Jeanie, has stown them frae me! 
An’ yet I might sleep, wi’ a heart free o° care, 
For Jeanie’s as true as she’s bonnie and fair ; 
But, for joy at the thocht, I’m whiles like to dee, 
That Jeanie, young Jeanie, my ain bride sal be ' 
If | hae nae walth, I’ve as little to tine, 
It’s maybe as weel that walth isna mine ; 
*T would only divide the love her’s a’ suld be ; 
O! Jeanie, young Jeanie’s the treasure for me ! 
It is nae aye simmer when I’m on the hill, 
An’ winter is cauld, an’ frosty winds chill ; 
But this cheers my heart, when the snaw’s on the lea, 
That Jeanie, young Jeanie, my ain bride sal be ! 
I'll pit her sweet name in some simple bit sang, 
An’ sing’t to mysel’ a’ the simmer day lang ; 
My skill is but sma’, but the burden sal be,— 
**O! Jeanie, young Jeanie’s the treasure for me !”’ 
Ill big a wee housie, far up in yon glen, 
No mony will see it, no mony sal ken; 
But when the brown leaves fa’ frae yon birken tree, 
QO! Jeanie, young Jeanie, my ain bride sal be! 


W hoever is at the pains to cast his eye over his verses will perceive that there is 
some of the true lyrical stuff in this Scottish bard, ‘There is, moreover, another spe- 
cies of song-writing in which he is inimitable ; and though it is generally accounted 
of the lowest order, yet there is no sort that affords greater amusement. The fol- 
lowing are capital parodies : the first of ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ;” the 
second and third of Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated songs ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over the 
Border ;"’ and the fourth, of ‘* The Wounded Hussar.” . 


PARODY... : 
(Written when part of the Duty was taken off Whisky, in October, 182s.) 


Scors wha hae the duties paid ; Wha for Scotia’s ancient drink 

Scots wham whisky’s aft made glad ; Will fill a bicker to the brink ; 

Welcome, for the duty’s fled, Scotsmen wake or Scotsmen wink, 
And it shall be free! Aquavita aye forme! 


Now’s the time and now’s the hour ; 

See the shades of evening lour ; 

See the streams of toddy pour— 
Pledge it three-times-three ! 


By taxation’s woes and pains ! 

By the smuggler’s ill-got gains! 

We shall raise our wildest strains, 
For it shall be free ! 


Wha wad be a brandy slave? Lay the big gin bottle low! 

Wha wad shilpit claret lave ? In the fire the port wine throw 

Wha of rum wad ever rave ? Let the tide of whisky flow ’ 
When the whisky’s free! Like liberty, aye free - 


PARODY. 


Reap, read, Woodstock and Waverley, 

Turn every page, and read forward in order : 
Read, read, every tale cleverly, 

All the old novels are over the border! 
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Many a book lies dead, dusty, and never read, 
Many a chiel wants a thread to his story ; 


While Waxrer, that king 0’ men, — with his single pen, 
Like a giant, well grogged, marches on in his glory ! | 


| 
, . 
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Come from your tales full of murders amazing, 
Come from romaunts gone to bed long ago ; 

Come from the seribb’lers whom pry-men are praising, 
Come to Redgauntlet and brave Ivanhoe ! , 


Scorr’s fame is sounding, readers abounding, 

May laurels long circle his locks thin and hoary! 
Scotland shall many a day speak of her bard, and say, 

“ He lived for his country, and wrote for her glory!” 


WRITE, WRITE, TOURIST AND TRAVELLER 
W rire, write, tourist and traveller, 
Fill up your pages and write in good order: 
Write, write, scribb’ler and driveller, y 
Why leave such margins ?—come nearer the border. 


Many a laurel dead flutters around your head, 

Many a tome is your memento mori ! 

Come from your garrets, then, sons of the quill and pen, 
Write for snuff-shops, if you write not for glory. 


Come from your rooms where the farthing wick’s burning, 
Come with your tales full of gladness or woe ; 
Come from your small-beer to vinegar turning, 


Come where the Port and the Burgundy flow ! ; 

, , , : , : 
Fame’s trump is sounding, topics abounding, 
Leave, then, each scribb'ler, your high attic story ; . 
Critics shall many a day speak of your book, and say, i 
‘* Je wrote for the snuff-shop, he wrote not for glory '!”’ 


Write, write, tourist and traveller, 

Fill up your pages and write in good order ; 
Write, write, scribb’ler and driveller, 
Why leave such margins ?—come nearer the border. . 


THE HALF-DROWNDED TAR. 


Aone by the banks of Leith’s ancient harbour, 
Jack Oakum reeled drunk from a dive on the shore, 
O! whither, they cried, dost thou steer so to larboard ? 
When, plump, from the quay-side, he quickly fell o'er! 
What voice did I hear? Was’t a pilot that bawl'd ? 
Full loudly he bawl’d, though he ventured not far ; 
But Jack, by the moonlight, a rope’s end espied, 
And, swearing, he landed a half-drownded tar ! 


From his bosom, that heaved, the salt water was streaming, ” 
And wet was his jacket, deep mark’d o'er with tar; r 
And empty that purse, once with sovereigns full swimming, 
For he’d melted in love what he earned in war! 
So they hied him away to a tavern that night, 
Where the rendezvous stood in the time of the war, 
But the landlord look’d blue at his pitiful plight, 
And offer’d no grog to the half-drownded tar ! 


Thou shalt drink, they all cried, the landlord will trust thee, 
We shall ring for some rum and a lighted cigar! 

Ah! no, Jack replied, he looks devilish crusty, 
No grog will he draw for a half-drownded tar. 

Split my timbers! cried Jack, while his jacket he threw, 
And the landlord he floor’d with a terrible scar ; 

The pilots ne’er waited to bid him adieu, 
But ran, like the devil, from the half-drownded tar! 


As we have let Gilfillan speak thus copiously for himself, we shall conclude by 
seriously adjuring our readers, and we request that every journal and newspaper 
will copy this warning,—To beware of the machine poetry ! for it is no proof now-a- 
days that because a poem resembles a gentleman-poet or lady -poetess s style, and 
bears their signatures, that it is therefore theirs. No, no: the machine does all 
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that with such ease and facility, that really we are afraid the whole poetical world 
will be thrown into confusion by it, and we cannot calculate what may be the up- 
shot. The Annuals will flourish, but woe to the operatives who had to earn their 
bread by weaving poetry at so much a yard ! 





First Book of the Iliad; Battle of the Frogs and Mice; Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo ; Bacchus, or the Rovers ; Second Book of the Hiad :-— 


Translations from Homer. By WitLiaAmM JouNn BLeEw, B.A. Talboys, 
Oxford. 


Another version of a portion of the Lliad, by a rival to Mr. Sotheby, is sent us for 
notice : a much fitter task for Christopher North to undertake than ourselves, see- 
ing that he is fairly in the fire, his pen still deeply and admirably employed in a 
critical analysis of the merits of old Homer, and, his omnipotence in Greek and 
whisky taken into account, his own peculiar province. We shall merely announce 
to the said critic that such a work has appeared, and that Pope, Dryden, Chap- 
man, Cowper, liobbes, Tickel, Sotheby, and Co. must take a new partner. Mr. 
Blew has daringly adventured in the field with such competitors ; and his transla- 
tion, if not a poet’s in force, is generally a scholar’s. The well-known line, how- 
ever, of Pope’s, ‘‘ That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign,’’—which 
Chapman makes ‘“ sent for to,” Dryden ‘sent,’ Tickel ‘* driven,’’ Cowper 
‘* sent to Hades,”’ and Sotheby “ hurl’d from day,’’—Mr. Blew translates “‘ down- 
ward swept.” The Greek is mpolapev, ‘‘sent before ;’’ or “ sent,’’ if mpo be not 
admitted. Why, then, render the passage ‘‘ downward swept ;”’ especially as the 
place where ‘‘ Death’s stronghold” is immediately explained? ‘The following is 
Mr. Blew’s version of the first ten lines of the Iliad :— 


Sing, maid of heaven! Achilles’ wrath, the fount 

Of woe to Greece, and sufferings past account ; 

That wrath which downward swept to Death’s stronghuld 
The warrior-spirits of her brave and bold, 

Leaving their limbs unsepulchred and bare, 

For dogs to rend and every fowl of air : 

Doom’d from that hour when first, in maddening mood, 
Uprose reviling, and asunder stood 

The King of men and Peleus’ heavenly son :— 

Thus will’d high Jove, and thus his will was done. 


Had ‘ the fount” in the first line been rendered “ the spring,’’ and, instead of 
‘* sufferings past account,’’ which reads tame, ‘‘ direful suffering” been substi- 
tuted in the second line, it would have improved the passage. ‘‘ Every fowl ot 
air,” line 6, is tame also, and might have been given stronger. But we must not 
go further. ‘* Bacchus, or the Rovers,” which we extract, is however the most 


pleasing thing for the reader in this little volume, and with it we must con- 
clude :— 


BACCHUS, OR THE ROVERS. 


Of Bacchus will I sing, the son of noble Semele,— 
How once beside the waters of the wide and desert sea 
Up on a foreland’s breezy slope he sunn’d himself ; in sooth 
Like to a stripling did he seem in just the dawn of youth ; 
And waving round his forehead fair the jet-black locks stream’d out, 
And a vest of crimson grain he bare upon his shoulders stout ; 
Then swiftly o’er the deep-blue wave a well-trimm’d galley swept, 
And Tuscan rovers were the crew,—their course mischance had kept. 
They see him,—to their shipmates nod, and lightly leap ashore, 
Then seizing straight aboard their bark with a hearty cheer they bore ; 
For him they deem’d at least the son of some Jove-nourish’d king, 
And sought forsooth in bonds to bind of mortal fashioning ! 


But him their stout gyves fetter’d not, and from his hands and feet 
Fell off the withes , then sat he down, his dark eye smiling sweet. 
This seen, the master to his mates cried out, and thus did say, 

‘* Fools that we are, what god have we thus bound and borne away? 
The gallant bark can hold him not, for either Jove is he, 
Or silver-bow'd Apollo, or the ruler of the sea. 
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Look on that form, and is it, say, like one of earthly mould '— 

Oh! no, ‘tis beautiful as theirs whom heaven's high places hold 
Unhand him then, my lads, and land on yonder shadowy shore, 
Lest in his wrath a storm he rouse, and wake the wild wind’s roar.” 


He said :—with churlish taunt and foul, the rough old captain cries, 
<* Peace, idler, peace, thy prating cease, and trust for once thine eyes; 
The wind ’s right aft, then trim the craft, set all your canvass square, 
Strain stick and spar—this youngster here shall be my fellows’ care : 
He ’ll reach the Nile, I reckon, or his foot on Cyprus set, : 
Or see the highland north-men, or the men more northward yet ;— 

His kinsmen who, and what his wealth, at last | ween he ‘Il tell 
And who his father’s sons may be—we’ll use our god-send well !” 


He said, and haul’d the mast on end, and up the white sail sent; 
The bellying canvass caught the breeze, on—carrying all—they went; 
Then chanced to them a startling sight ;—a fragrant rill anon 
Of wine brake freshly out, and through the black bark rippled on ; 
Sweet-breathing, ay, more sweet than ev’n ambrosia’s self the scent, 
While mute amaze the seamen seized, and strange bewilderment. 
Along the topsail-yard forthwith a vine stretch’d to and fro, 
And from the rocking tendrils hung ripe cluster’d grapes below ; 
The mast meanwhile dark ivy-shoots with bloom fresh flowering sheath'd, 
Bright rose the fruit thereon, and all the ports with sprays were wreath'd. 
They saw, and to the master cried, ‘‘ Medeides run for shore.” 
But straight the god a lion grew, and gave a mighty roar, 
Aloft on poop and forecastle—stern ramping ;— then he wrought 
Down in the wuist a shag-neck’d bear, with fearful wonder fraught : 
Up stood the bear with hungry how! ;—on bulwark, thwart, and hatch, 
With eyes that glared right fearfully, the lion kept close watch ; 
Aft run all hands for very dread, and round the master crowd, 
For still his soul wax’d stout and strong, while they with fear were bow’d. 


Forth springing then the lion seized their captain ;—overboard, 

Shunning the bloody grasp of death, they leap’d with one accord, 

Amid the sea,—and straight were changed to dolphins ; pitying then 

He touch’d the master, making him the happiest among men, 

And blithely spake,—‘‘ Cheer up, cheer up thine heart, old shipmate mine, 
For dear art thou unto my soul, and I’m the god of wine ! 

Ay, Bacchus, roaring Bacchus, I—- whom erst my mother bare, 

The bright Cadmeian Semele, Jove’s best-beloved fair,” 


Hail! child of rosy Semele !—for how shall bard essay, 
Forgetting thee, to wake the lute or dulcet roundelay ? 





Norman Abbey ; a Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a Lapy. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Cochrane and Co. 


This novel is the first production of a lady of no common talents, as the Lines 
on Sherwood Forest, at the beginning of the first volume, clearly demonstrate. In 
anew walk of authorship she now puts forth her claim for public approbation ; and 
we are bound to say that her production is to the full as interesting and amusing as 
those of writers of much more assumption. That the writer of this novel is one 
very far above the mediocrity of the crowd who ask judgment at the bar of public 
opinion is clear enough. That there isa degree of information and an extent of know- 
ledge evidently in her possession, which the bulk of those who compose similar works 
do not possess, the reader must at once concede. The question then comes to whether 
this work possesses attraction as a novel ; whether it amuse the general reader, and 
entertain the fair habitant of the boudoir, who, we take it, 1s not the least worthy 
supporter of those works of fiction, which have of late multiplied so greatly among 
articles of luxury. We think it does; and we have done more than many cotem- 
porary critics, who give an opinion upon books in the present time of superficial eri- 
ticism,—we have read it. The fault of these volumes 1s, that they are too sin- 
cere and well written. The novel readers of the present day require levity in 
subject, in style, in morality, in religion, in all things. Like the soup-bubble in 
air, a modern novel must reflect superficially every thing good, bad, and indifierent, 
in gay colours,—no matter for the flimsiness of the texture or its ephemeral en- 
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durance. A weekly critic has taken a very fair view of the merits and defects of 
this work, with an impartiality which at all times distinguishes it, while another 
hebdomadal writer has not dealt so gently by it. We confess, for ourselves, we 
have been pleased with a work which goes a little more into the sober than js 
general with novel writers; and we are of opinion with a critic ina weekly perio- 
dical of no mean rank, and a most independent one of all sinister influence, ! in 
reference to the hero of the tale, that ‘ It is pleasant to find stronger hands (and 
gendle ones too) plucking away from the grove of genius the weeds which have been 
sown there by those who should have kept it clean and undefaced.” 

The reader may easily imagine that the story of the present volumes is laid in a 
spot which genius has hallowed to all time. In an ancient and venerable building, 
where the monk yielded up his refectory and cell to the baron ; and the dissipation of 
the revel and dance succeeded the austerities of cowled superstition. That Norman 
Abbey is Newstead, it requires no very acute vision to discover; and Lord Fon- 
tayne is evidently drawn from Byron. The early life of the poet is shadowed forth 
in the hero of the tale, and the good and evil of the character are judiciously ba- 
lanced. The authoress has felt that brighter days, and a fame of less clouded moral 
lustre might have been cast over the name of the real hero, had his early life and 
love been more auspicious ; and she has chosen therefore to make that which was 
not, what it might have been ; and to realize, in fiction, a hope which the reality 
of life did not afford. Such an attempt does honour to her head and heart ; and the 
execution, we are bound to say, will not be found deficient. 

The lighter scenes are given with becoming vivacity. The principal difficulty the 
author has to contend with is the task of writing an historical novel which shall 
please, after the wizard pen of the North has carried off the glory of this species of 
authorship. Yet history and nature are limitless in variety of subject ; and as the 
stars in the firmament vary in degrees of glory, so the ‘‘ stars” in this department 
of literature it may seem good in the eyes of his highness the public to tolerate in 
gradations. 

We find it exceedingly difficult to select passages which will exhibit the style 
and spirit of our authoress, and keep within the scanty limits which we can devote 


to our remarks on any single work. The following allusion to the hero of the 
tale cannot be misunderstood :— 


‘* Buried in gloomy reflections, the pensive boy sat with his eyes intently but un- 
heedingly fixed upon the moss-covered fragments of rock piled up at one corner of 
the cavern, to form a rude altar. 

““* Why am I a lord?’ thought he; ‘ every body shuns me as they would the 
plague. My mother scolds me if I disobey her orders; and these lads mock at me 
fora spoiled child. Ah! it is not like bonnie Scotland after all ; the gassoons 
there would run at my feet for miles and miles. But here it is so dull! no play nor 
playmates! nothing but the parson and my lady mother scolding me, and saying 
that I dinna behave like a lord! How should I ken what a lord ought to say or do ! 
I wish I was at Castle Invercald again, and away from this ugly place, where the 
sun is bright and people’s hearts so cold! [ wad we might gang awa’ fra’ the auld 
priory: what is it to me? I canna find a playfellow, and my lady gets crosser 
every day.’ } 

‘** Smothered sighs burst from the oppressed bosom of Evelyn, and tears of burn- 
ing indignation rushed to his eyes. How slight a shade will give a deep and lasung 
colouring to the imagination! From this time, a tinge of melancholy infected Eve- 
lyn’s gayest moments, and his most boisterous mirth would suddenly be interrupted 
by a passing cloud of involuntary sadness ; whilst, on the contrary, a frenzied de- 
lirium of mirth would seize upon him in the midst of care and despondency. 


The Bertha of this novel is evidently a character of whom the world has known 
but little ; and who, since our last Number, has gone to where the ‘‘ weary are at 
rest.” Her character, an excellent one, will be found sketched forth to the life here, 
for we do not mistake, we think, in supposing (shrewdly guessing as we do at the 
writer of Norman Abbey) that the author is one who dwelt not upon fiction, 1 
describing one of the most excellent and charming of her sex, but that she 
drew from the life. In mature years she has gone to the land of shadows. This 
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¢annot fail to attach interest to all thatconcerns her. The following is probably a 
portrait of her as she once was :— : 


‘* Her woodland hat, crowned with eglantine plucked from the hedge-side, hung 
back upon her shoulder, leaving her beautiful features without any other shade 
than the thick clustering ringlets, falling down her slender throat of milk-white 
fairness. A broad sash, passing across her waist, served at once to confine the 
loose folds of her white dress, and to mark out the delicate contour of her slight 
form. One hand rested carelessly upon her lap, whilst the other shaded her face - 
and as she withdrew it at the close of the service, slowly raising her tremulous 
eyelids, the dewy moisture which shone through those beautiful eyes gave them 
almost supernatural brilliancy.”’ . 


It is probable that others of the characters were sketched from the life, as that 
life was in years past, but we are unable to find a clue to them. ‘The following is one 
of the more serious passages— it refers to Lord Fontayne :- 


‘“« « Every writer,’ he was wont to say, ‘except one or two of the ancients, and 
they were honest enough to confess that they knew nothing after all, reasons upon 
false premises, and thereby makes false deductions. All their reasoning goes to- 
wards the establishment of some well-supported populartheory. They do not draw 
out both sides of a subject fairly, but give us their own illuminated portion, con- 
trasted by the dark shades they cast upon the other ; wasting their own labour and 
the reader’s patience by discussing unimportant, uncontested points, whilst they 
offer no solution to those problematical inquiries which may arise in the bosom of 
sincere, ardent persons, not content to take things upon a bare, dogmatical asser- 
tion. I should like,’ Evelyn would say, ‘ to see more modesty of argument, more 
simplicity of feeling. Why should these zealous dogmatists charitably take it for 
granted that their adversaries are governed by the worst motives! Why should 
one poor, short-sighted mortal set himself up above another, and pretend to hold the 
key which unlocks the mysteries of time and eternity? Let not the elevation of 
the subject be a vaunting source of confidence! Mean, proud, arrogant man de- 
cides unblushingly where angels tremble and adore! The higher the ground, too, 
the more likely a weak head should suffer from giddiness. A generous opponent 
may be wounded, but never wil! be vanquished by the use of unfair weapons ; and 
to confound the conscientious sceptic with the blasphemous infidel is a gross affront, 
not only to the dignity of virtue, but to the majesty of Heaven.’ _ 

‘To acertain extent Lord Fontayne was right in his conclusions. So long as 
the human race exists there will, and must, be an infinite variety in modes of think- 
ing ; and the accurate observer will find these different modes admirably adapted 
to the diversity of constitutional capacity. m 

‘* ‘lo balance the undue proportion of his outward gifts, Heaven not unfrequently 
denies to the highly-endowed amongst men that peace and serenity which often falls 
to the lot of the simple one, who bows in deference to a principle which his 
natural incapacity teaches him it were useless to explore. 

“On this account it is that the wisest men have the most doubts, fears and per- 
plexities. It isonly their humility which triumphs in the end. rhey leave the 
briars and brambles of controversy for the broad road of practical usefulness, They 
trust to an explanation when the curtain of sense 1s withdrawn, and remain content 
to pick up as much good as they can in the world, and diffuse as much happiness 
as lies in their power amongst their fellow-creatures. They neither pretend to 
reconcile us to things against our reason, nor blame us for our involuntary opinions, 
They merely counsel us to suspend our frail erring judgment till the final consum- 
mation of all things shall enable us to decide dispassionately , and, in the mean 
time, to cherish honourable and exalted notions of the unseen, unknown Intelli- 
gence; to reverence him in his works of order and beneficence ; and finally, to 
adore him in those celestial traits scattered throughout the page of revelation. 

** «Such a teacher of divine philosophy I once knew,’ sighed Evelyn ; * too early, 
alas! for my ultimate benefit. Would to God he had still lived to direct my 
froward path! But the guides and protectors of my youth are gone , whilst she 
who might have been—what might she not have been to me in ume '—the am of 
my prosperity ;—the light and warmthof my peaceful dwelling, whose smi - 
would have awakened every latent, generous sympathy of an isolated a — - 
inspirer of my best affections !—wife of my bosom ! mother of my : rile ee 
transmitting to future generations the proud honours of an unblemishec name 7 
her own gentle graces and winning virtues! Yet why do I recall the pans ] 
she not free to choose?’ Ah! and perhaps she has chosen by this time!” thought 
Evelyn. ‘ Lost—lost to me for ever!’ f, :' , 

" A gonized and oppressed—disdaining the unsubstantial honours which —e 
him—loathing a friendless, spiritless existence—and worn out by the in ee thin 
his feelings, Lord Fontayne threw himself into his couch, and fell into a long, 
Stupifying slumber.” 
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We are of opinion that all who read this novel will rise from its perusal with 
high satisfaction ; and, if they see defects, they will believe them redeemed abun. 
dantly by the interest of the characters. The authoress is evidently a lover of what 
is morally good, and imbued with those kindly feelings and gentle sensibilities 
which are the attributes of her sex in character as well as authorship. 

There is an ardent desire to do justice to those qualities that are the better part 
of nature, all through this work, which, as a whole, will afford much pleasant reading, 
and recall incidents in which characters of high fame in the world are introduced, 
not with the mere object of filling up the pages of a story, but with the loftier 
desire of accommodating the reality which once existed to the desires of our minds 
—to invest with higher attributes the hero of the tale, and colour with hues of har- 
mony the discordant and harsh parts of the picture. This novel therefore interests 
the imagination in a very high degree, and its connexions with what we ourselves 
have known to be, rather than what we must take upon the faith of history, en- 
hances the attraction. We might make more extracts; but as we are certain it will 
be read, and there is great difficulty in selecting passages of the length that would 
be required to do the author justice, and in giving them a place here, we the less 
regret being able to quote them. We have read these volumes with great satisfac- 
tion, and have no doubt our readers will do the same. 





Catherine of Cleves, and Hernani: Tragedies translated from the French 


of M. Alex. Dumas and M, Victor Hugo, by Lorp F. L. Gowen. 
i8smo. Andrews. 


Our readers are already aware of the present adaptation of these tragedies to the 
English stage. The name of M. Dumas’ tragedy, Henry III., was changed by the 
translator to Catherine of Cleves, for several reasons, more particularly on account 
of the curtailment in the English version. ‘There was so much in the original 
which was difficult to be understood by an English audience, that Lord Gower 
deemed it the wisest plan to omit altogether many incidents, scenes, and entire 
speeches, and to reduce the piece from five acts to three. The principal incidents 
and characters in M. Dumas’ play are extant in Chapman’s tragedy of Bussy 
d’Amboise, which Lord Gower alludes to in his Preface ; where be also states that 


his task has been rather that of omission than alteration, to make it suit the taste . 


(if such a thing there be! ) of an English audience. 

We cannot see the present attempt by a most estimable nobleman, whose fond- 
ness for literary pursuits is so well known, and whose attainments are of so supe- 
rior an order, without glancing, as we turn to consider his volume, on the present 
state of the drama and of the public taste. We can easily imagine that while 
readers increase, and a large proportion of the people reflect and reason, a distaste 
for tragedy as exhibited on the stage should gain ground. It is but seldom the 
language of truth. Nature is always upon stilts there. Kings and heroes in tragedy 
seem to speak not as we know kings and heroes did act and speak, but in a lan- 
guage of peculiar bombast. Moreover, when a picture of real life is exhibited 
to us on the stage, if there be one part in a tragedy or comedy well sustained, 
nearly all the other actors are below mediocrity,—and we quit the spectacle with 
dissatisfaction. Now, while we grant all this to be fact, we cannot so well account 
for the want of taste in those who do still attend the theatre, and for the preference 
given to exhibitions the lowest in intellectual merit, unless we suppose that the 
more ancient lovers of the drama among the spectators have wholly seceded yee 
the spectacle, and those whose tastes are not yet formed, whose feelings oe 
habits are low in the intellectual scale, alone visit the scene. We see novels 0 
the most wretched description extolled to the skies and eagerly read, whether con 
cocted out of old stories, or Newgate anecdotes ; sometimes with plots and so pl 
times without ; but we find far nobler efforts of human intellect in tragedy, @™ “ 
other productions of human genius, which are not only neglected by the mass, but : 
not seem to attract that share of public attention from a limited number of person 
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of a higher calibre than they did in times past. Perhaps we are getting to be 
mere matter-of-fact people, and the empire of imagination is over. 

Catherine of Cleves is the wife of the Duke of Guise, designated as of Lorraine. 
He was chief of the League against Henry III. Catherine is beloved by Caussade 
St. Megrin, the royal favourite ; which her husband discovers, makes her by Rete 
write a letter of assignation to St. Megrin, though she is innocent of actual guilt, 
to assassinate him in her chamber, whither the letter brings him. The duchess 
swallows poison, and, declaring her innocence, dies. Such is the rouch outline of 
the plot; but there are scenes of high interest in the piece. There is a conjuror 
named Ruggieri, who plays a very conspicuous part ; two friends of St, Megrin, 
Epernon and Joyeuse, besides the King ; and there is a good deal of those stirring 
events which fix the attention most forcibly. 

The characters and plot of Hernani are wel! known to all readers of French : and 
we are greatly indebted to Lord Gower for making it familiar to those with 
whom that language is a stranger. The translation is not merely a good one, it is 
excellent,—and in rhyme too, which must have greatly cramped the translator, 
though the tameness of French verse was easily redeemed in English of no very 
extraordinary mark or livelihood. | 

Of the two, in an English garb, we are most pleased with Catherine of Cleves. 
There is a less fettered pace in the language, and something that seems much more 
like nature in the incidents, perhaps, without this being really the case. We can 
only extract the following soliloquy of the duchess in the chamber in which she is 
confined, 


QO, for another stroke upon that bell! 
The fatal hour were pass'd, and he were safe. 
Since midnight have | strain’d my sight to watch 
The palace entrance. Dim and dusky figures 
Ilave glided through the portal in succession ; 
But he was not among them. Thanks to Heaven! 
Nor mask nor mantle could disguise that form, 
To foil my scrutinizing gaze. He comes not. 
Death to my hope! methought I heard a footstep ! 
"Twas nothing ; and I breathe again, and live 
To see the issue. Wretch! the time has been 
When, in this vast and lonely room, at midnight, 
Tempest without, and every wind of heaven 
Demanding entrance at the clattering pane, 
With those grim portraits of my tyrant’s ancestors. 
Where’er I moved or bent my sight, still following, 
Or meeting every motion with a frown— 
1 should have bless’d that human footstep’s sound, 
And rush’d to meet it, and have almost died 
Of disappointment when it died, But now 
The hissing of the coil’d snake in my ear, 
The raven’s croak upon the murderer’s gibbet, 
The mandrake’s shriek, were music to the sound 
Of love’s light step, and youth’s elastic tread 
Upon the wrought and inlaid marquetry 
Of yonder corridor, Yet I despair not. 
He will not come—he will not risk his life 
On that anonymous scroll’s encouragement. 
He deem’d another’s hand let fall the flowers 
Into that dew. His words were courtier’s compliments 
He loves me not. O God, that I could think so ! 
(She opens the casement.) 
I yet might warn him, were the night less dark. 
Some signs! (She returns in ecstasy ) The portal closes! He 1s saved ! 
Saved for to-night! ‘The scroll has fail’d to reach him, 
His better angel’s hand has misdirected 
The blind and innocent messenger of death ; 
And means may yet be found to arm the victim 
Against the future vengeance of my husband. 
He shall not perish !—Hark ! that sound returns- 
That dreadful sound of footsteps on the stair! 
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Ig it my husband? Is it some conspirator ? 
It mounts—it hesitates—arrest it Heaven ! 
No—it approaches! Fly! for mercy’s sake, 
Seek not this fatal threshold! Hence! avoid !— 
_Trave! Is not the portal closed behind him? 
What means of flight, then? Hell is leagued against us— 
Heaven yields, and hope is fled, and prayer is powerless ! 


St. Megrin enters, and falls into the trap prepared for him by the Guise through 
the duchess’s letter. There is much impassioned trath in the foregoing soliloquy, 
in what is supposed to pass through the mind of the duchess while awaiting the 
entrance of St. Megrin, which she knows must be fatal to him and to herself, 
The idea that his words to her may be a courtier’s, and that he may not love her in 
reality, and the hope from this that he may not come, and so be saved, is very 
fine—true affection could only imagine such a thing—‘‘ rather let his love not be, 
than the object of my love perish.”” Such is the feeling. Here we must conclude, 
by asserting that these translations do no discredit to Lord Gower’s talents. 





The Member: an Auto-biography. By the Author of 
the ‘‘ Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. Fraser. 


Surely this must be the most intolerable Tory anti-reform book that we ever 
opened, We always conceived Galt to be a man of good sense, as well as an excel- 
lent judge of human nature, but he has now fairly put our estimate to the blush! 
We wonder how he had the face thus to hold up to ridicule and contempt the only 
measure that was calculated to save a sinking state ; a state that has been gradually 
sinking under aristocratic misgovernment for the last thousand years. But this we 
will say, that when our glorious Bill passes we shall then snap our thumbs and 
laugh at Mr. Galt: but if it should not pass, we will then say with Mercutio, 


‘* We are pepper’d for this world ! 
A plague on both your houses !”’ 


And we promise—nay, we swear—to make Mr. Galt rue the irony which he has 
poured on a well-meant and needful measure in such abundance. We deprecate 
all mob interference ; but we ourselves will take our Argyle cudgel in our hand, 
and we will go up to his cottage, singing 


‘* The Campbells are coming, oho! oho!” 


and if we find him at home we will give him a devil of a thrashing !—To be serious. 
—Mr. Galt has availed himself of the prevailing topic of Reform to pen a story full 
of sly allusions to the system which the Reform Bill is about to demolish; and he 
has inscribed it to William Holmes, Esq., M.P., in a dedication full of satire on the 
Anti-reformist faction, and couched in cutting irony. The name of the hero of the 
volume is Archibald Jobbry ; and he is one of those who render services to the mi- 
nistry, for which he obtains the right of quartering his relations in some way oT an- 
other upon the resources of the country. Archibald Jobbry is, of course, a Scots- 
man, and buys a seat forthe borough of Frailtown in England. His vote is the 
principal part of his personal service, tendered, as in duty bound, to the ministerof 
the day upon all occasions. Like the late Sir William Curtis, of gastronomic me- 
mory, he supports his Majesty’s ministers, whoever they are, ‘‘ because his Majesty 
chooses them.” Mr. Jobbry is a cleverish sort of fellow in the annals of election 
knavery and stratagem. The end, and not the means, are only to be considered in 
his law of practice ; and he practises so well that he secures for his friends a goodly 
share of places and pensions ; and, plumed with victory, runs his course conquering 
and to conquer, until just before the Reform Bill comes in, when he is ousted of his 
Seat, and retiring, like Cincinnatus, to his Sabine farm (the Girland), she pens the 
present volume as a sort of history and Jeremiad united, of and over his falling for- 
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tunes. He sees the ruin of England’s glory inhis own downfall, and the vengeance 
of offended Heaven louring upon the proposed destitution of the time-hallowed and 
time-consecrated borough system. With borough prices is to fall England’s glory 

The independence of the House of Commons of the influence of the Peerage, is to 
subvert the laws of property, and make the British people as immoral and wicked as 
the French or Americans. Mr. Jobbry describes his own conduct and feelings on 
his entrance upon his duties in the House of Commons most admirably. Mr. Galt 
is admirable in delineating such kind of situations. He puts himself into the exact 
place of the individual character he describes, and makes him say and do precisely 
what a man would say and do in his circumstances—an excellence in such kind of 
writing, which very few are able to reach in so eminent a degree. Mr. Jobbry’s 
refusal to vote on either side in the House, until he gets “a convincing reason,” is 
good, and procures for a cousin a stamp-collector’s situation. He gets the post, 
with a thousand a-year, for his relative, and makes him do the duties for three hun- 
dred; settles another three hundred on a natural son; one hundred he allows an 
aunt ; and makes a saving fund of the other three hundred to subscribe with to pub- 
lic benefactions and charities. Mr. Jobbry becomes an adept in the arts of bribery 
and corruption ; jockies a patron at an election with great skill ; and even a minister 
is forced into cempliance by his bold importunities. His connexion with Lord 
Dilldam is well related. The volume abounds in excellent hits, and well-penned 
pieces of irony; and could only have been written by a hand well versed in human 
nature, and directed by no every-day talent. Lord Dilldam, the patron of Frail- 
town, imagined himself the dictator to Mr. Jobbry, who did not choose, as he had 
got in by his own adroitness, to subscribe to his doctrine. He therefore divided 
against the ministry and his patron, and went immediately to ask a place for a friend, 
The following is the way Mr. Galt relates the story: Mr. Jobbry began with the 


minister :— 


‘«« There is no doubt that Iam naturally well-disposed towards his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, but I must have a freedom of conscience in giving my votes. If you will 
give the lad Tom Brag this bit postie, I will not forget the favour,—giff for gaff is 
fair play, and you will find 1 observe it.” The Minister looked at me with a queer, 
comical, piercing eye, and smiled; whereupon I| inquired if my young man would 
bave the post. ‘ It will be proper,’ replied the Secretary, ‘ before I give you a de- 
finitive answer, that I should have time to investigate the matter.” ‘ No doubt,’ 
said 1; ‘ but if the place is not promised away, will my friend get it?’ ‘That's a 
very home question, Mr. Jobbry.’ ‘ It’s my plain way, Mr. Secretary ; and as the 

lace is but a small matter, surely you might give me the promise without much 

esitation.’ ‘ Yes, Mr. Jobbry, that is easily done ; but do you know if it would 
please Lord Dilldam that we gave ii to you?’ ‘ I'll be very evendown with you: as 
an honest man, Mr. Secretary, I cannot take it on me to say that the appointment of 
Tom Brag would give heartfelt satisfaction to his lordship; but I have set my mind 
on getting the place for Tom; and really, Mr. Secretary, you must permit me to 
think that it’s not just proper that an independent member should be refused a civil 
answer until my lord this or that has been consulted.’ ‘1 beg your pardon, Mr, 
Jobbry. I hope that you have no cause to think I have been uncivil : a system of 
conciliation and firmness belongs to ministers on all occasions.’ ‘ True, true, 
said 1: “so Lord Sidmouth said would be the conduct of his ministry towards 
France, and then he went to war with them. But even, Mr. Secretary, although 
you may go to war with me in your conciliation and firmness, as | consider a re- 
fusal in this matter would be, it will make no difference in the ordinary questions in 
Parliament ; but you know that, from time to time, the Opposition make harassing 
motions, in which the good of the nation has no concern, though the felicity of mi- 
nisters may. You understand.’ ‘ Really,’ replied the Secretary of State, laughing, 
* you are a very extraordinary man, Mr. Jobbry.’ ‘ 1 aman honest member of Par- 
liament.’ ‘I see you are,’ was the reply. ‘ Then if you do, Mr. Secretary, 
you will promise me the place.’ In short, from less to more, I did not leave him tall 
I got the promise ; and from that time I heard no more of my Lord Dilldam. 


The following is some of Mr. Jobbry’s reasoning : 


‘« «It appeared, when I came to think of it, that the great cause which stirred men 


iti ide fi ir fri dents ; 
to be in opposition to government was to provide for their friends and dependents ; 
and that that was the secret reason why the Opposition found such fault with exist- 
ing institutions and places, and why they put forth new plans of national unprove- 
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ment, which they pledged themselves, if ever they got into office, 
fect. ‘Time has verified this notion. Under the pretext of instituti 
and judicature arrangements, new ones have been introduced by the Opposition 
when they came into power, which enabled them to provide for their friends and 
dependants ; but they were obliged to indemnify those who enjoyed the old offices 
Whether the change was an improvement or not, I would not undertake t : 


to carry into ef- 
ng better official 


, : wot O maintain ; 
but the alteration was very conducive to the acquisition of a new stock of patron- 
age. With very little individual suffering, the change was necessarily superseded, 


and set aside those who did the work under the old system; but as there would 
have been gross injustice in turning adrift the old servants, they were provided 
for by an indemnification, and the new servants had all the new places to themselves 
over and above : in time, as the old servants died off, the evil was remedied.’ ” 


To conclude, this is a very clever work, and deserves to be read; not merely for 
its political bearing, but as a production abounding in satire and wit, in whichit has 
few equals of the present day. 





Eugene Aram. Colburn and Bentley. 


It has latterly been the custom, and we think it by no means injudicious, to take 
a skeleton from history and clothe it into a novel. Most of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott are based upon the records of nations, yet at the same time not true to them, 
except in the leading features. This system has, however, been decried as per- 
verting history: we are afraid that history itself is but too often a perversion of 
truth: be it as it may, there are advantages which we consider more than com- 
mensurate. Youth is attracted by these publications, and a love of reading is 
imbibed, while those who have neglected or have forgotten the events of past ages 
have by these novels been induced to refresh their memory by a reference to the 
chronicles of the times. Inferior as we must acknowledge to be the last pro- 
duction of the great author we have mentioned above, we feel convinced that 
Gibbon has been referred to oftener since the publication of Count Robert of Paris, 
than he has been for many, many years. 

Mr. Bulwer has founded his new work upon the history of what may be desig- 
nated a ‘‘ private” individual ; unless we are to consider a man who is executed as 
much a public man as a prime-minister ; but as this is an ungracious parallel, we 
will proceed with it no further. If inclined to find fault with Mr. Bulwer, it 
would be on the score of the title of the work being ‘‘ Eugene Aram.” If this was 
done with a view of avoiding the charge of plagiarism, how much better it would 
have been to state in a short preface, that he had borrowed the foundation of his 
work from the peculiar history of that man. We acknowledge the original to have 
been a remarkable personage, but the character idealized by Mr. Bulwer is as 
superior to the Eugene Aram of history as ‘“‘ !’yperion to a mummy.” 

Amongst his other qualifications, Mr. Bulwer is one of the most industrious au- 
thors of the present day. In less than five years he has delighted the public 
with six different works, all possessing great merit ; but, in our opinion, none of 
them equal to the one we are about to review. The peculiar merits of Mr. Bulwer’s 
former works consist in an easy and beautiful style ; a gentlemanly spirit breathing 
throughout ; a knowledge of the world, not so much in his descriptions as in his 
results; and, what we admire more, acharming playful philosophy ; never diving 
deep, but skimming lightly, so as to induce you to think a little and then go on with 
the interest of the narrative. ae 

A cotemporary Review has expressed the following opinion. We quote It 1 
corroboration of our own :—‘ We say then that we regard Mr. Bulwer as a scho- 
lar; aman of wit; an acute observer; a lively and pathetic novelist (no ordinary 
combination of qualities) ; and a man, we feel sure, very amiable and generous, 
and calculated to be the delight of all who read as well as know him.” In these 
remarks we perfectly coincide with the Editor of the Tatler. ; 

The story of Eugene Aram is well known ; and it is no small proof of the merit 
of this work that, with the decided disadvantage of the general plot and catastrophe 
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being no secret, you are absolutely riveted to the pages from the power and beauty 
of description. The defence of Eugene Aram upon his trial has always been con- 
sidered a masterpiece: in Mr. Bulwer’s work it bears no mark of superiority over 
the other parts of the composition. We consider that the above two remarks 
are quite enough for the work : we might extend our praise, but we could not pay it 
a higher compliment. We must now quote a few passages from the work itself: 
we are sorry that our space will not permit us to extract as largely as we could 
wish. 


The peculiar and dangerous creed of Eugene Aram is thus described in his solilo- 
quy : 


‘It was now night. The heavens broadened round him in all the loving yet au- 
gust tranquillity of the season and the hour ; the stars bathed the living atmosphere 
with a solemn light ; and above—about—around— 


The holy time was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 


He looked forth upon the deep and ineffable stillness of the night, and indulged 
the reflections that it suggested. 

‘«* Yemystic lights,’ said he, soliloquizing : ‘ worlds upon worlds—infinite—in- 
calculable.—Bright defiers of rest and change, rolling for ever above our petty sea 
of mortality, as, wave after wave, we fret forth our little life, and sink into the black 
abyss ; — can we look upon you, note your appointed order, and your unvary- 
ing course, and not feel that we are inceed the poorest puppets of an all-pervading 
and resistless destiny? Shall we see throughout creation each marvel fulfilling its 
pre-ordered fate—no wandering from its orbit—no variation in its seasons- mee 
imagine that the Arch-ordainer will hold back the tides He has sent from 
their unseen source, at our miserable bidding? Shall we think that our prayers 
can avert a doom woven with the skein of events? To change a particle of our fate 
might change the destiny of millions! Shall the link forsake the chain, and 
yet the chain be unbroken? Away, then, with our vague repinings, and our blind 
demands. All must walk onward to their goal, be he the wisest who looks not one 
step behind. ‘The colours of our existence were doomed before our birth—our sor- 
rows and our crimes ;—millions of ages back, when this hoary earth was peo- 
pled by other kinds, yea! ere its atoms had formed one layer of its present soil, the 
Eternal and the All-seeing Ruler of the universe, Destiny or God, had here fixed 
the moment of our birth and the limits of our career. What then is crime ?—Fate! 
What life ?—Submission !’ 

‘* Such were the strange and dark thoughts which, constituting a part indeed of 
his established creed, broke over Aram’s mind. He sought fora fairer subject 
for meditation, and Madeline Lester rose before him.” 


Aram’s remark to the Earl, when speaking of science : 


‘** Yet,’ added he, in a graver tone, ‘ we do indeed cleave the vast heaven of 
Truth with a weak and crippled wing : and often we are appalled in our way by a 
dread sense of the immensity around us, and of the inadequacy of our own 
strength. But there is a rapture in the breath of the pure and difficult air, and in 
the progress by which we compass earth, the while we draw nearer to the stars,— 
that again exalts us beyond ourselves, and reconciles the true student unto all 
things,—even to the hardest of them all, the conviction how feebly our performance 
can ever imitate the grandeur of ourambition! As you see the spark fly upward,— 
sometimes not falling to earth till it be dark and quenched, — thus soars, 
whither it recks not, so that the direction be above, the luminous spirit of bim who 
aspires to Truth; nor will it back to the vile and heavy clay from which it sprang, 
until the light which bore it upward be no more!’ ”’ 


Corporal Bunting is an admirable character ; although we must confess that we 
too often agree with Walter—‘‘ Bunting, you ‘re a beast :’’ so he is —a selfish 
beast, yet of a very rare description, and remarkably well shown up. 


‘« « Must a man who follows a profession necessarily cheat, then *’ 

‘<< Baugh! can your honour ask that ? Does not the lawyer cheat? and the doctor 
cheat ? and the parson cheat more than any? And that ’s the reason they all takes 
so much interest in their profession. Bother !’ 

“« But the soldier? You say nothing ofhim.” . 

** «Why, the soldier,’ said the Corporal, with dignity, ‘ the private soldier, poor 
fellow, is only cheated ; but when he comes for to get for to be as high as a corp ral, 
or a sargent, he comes for to get to bully others, and to cheat. Augh * then 
tis not for the privates to cheat : that would be ‘sumption jndeed :—save us 
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‘© « The general, then, cheats more than any, | suppose ?” 

‘« «Course, your honour. He talks to the world bout honour and glory, and 
love of his country, and sich like ! augh! that’s proper cheating !’ P 

‘** You’rea bitter fellow, Mr. Bunting : and pray what do you think of the ladies - 
are they as bad as the men?’ ? 

‘** Ladies! augh! when they ’re married! Yes! but of all them ere creturs | 
respects the kept ladies the most. On the faith of a man I do! Gad! how well they 
knows the world! One quite invies the she rogues: they beats the wives hollow! 
Augh! and your honour should see how they fawns and flatters, and butters up . 
man, and makes him think they loves him like winkey, all the time they ruins him, 
‘They kisses money out of the miser, and sits in their satins, while the wife, ‘drot 
her! sulksina gingham. Oh! they be cliver creturs; and they ’ll do what they 
ome with Old Nick, when they gets there, for ‘tis the old gentlemen they cozens 
the best.’ ”’ 


The hypochondriac, Mr. Courtland, is excellent: 


‘* Mr. Courtland, himself a stout man, and still preserving the rosy hues and 
comely features, though certainly not the same hilarious expression which Lester 
had attributed to him, sat in a large chair close by the centre window, which was 
open. Herose and sheok Walter by the hand with great cordiality, 

‘** Sir, 1 am delighted to see you! How is your worthy uncle? I only wish 
he were with you :—you dine with me of course. ‘Thomas, tell the cook to add a 
tongue and a chicken to the roast-beef:—no, young gentleman, I will have no ex- 
cuse ; sit down, sit down; pray come near the window ; do you not find it dread- 
fully close? nota breath of air. ‘This house is so choked up; don’t you find it so, 
eh? Ah! I see, you can scarcely gasp !’ 

*** My dear Sir, you are mistaken! J am rather cold, on the contrary: nor did 1 
ever in my life see a more airy house than yours.’ 

‘«* | try to make it so, Sir, but | can’t succeed ; if you had seen what it was when 
1 first bought it! a garden here, Sir; a copse there; a wilderness, God wot! 
at the back ; and a row of chestnut trees in the front! You may conceive the conse- 
quence, Sir; | had not been long here, not two years, before my health was gone, 
Sir, gone—the d—d vegetable life sucked it out of me! The trees kept away all the 
air—I was nearly suffocated, without, at first, guessing the cause. But at length, 
though not till I had been withering away for five years, | discovered the 
origin of my malady. I went to work, Sir; | plucked up the cursed garden, | cut 
down the infernal chestnuts, 1 made a bowling-green of the diabolical wilderness, 
but I fear it is too late. 1am dying by inches,—have been dying ever since. The 
malaria has effectually tainted my constitution.’ 

‘* Here Mr. Courtland heaved a deep sigh, and shook his head witha most gloomy 
expression of countenance. 

*« « Indeed, Sir,’ said Walter, ‘ I should not, to look at you, imagine that you suf- 
fered under any complaint. You seem still the same picture of health that my uncle 
describes you tohave been when you knew him so many years ago.’ 

“** Yes, Sir, yes ; the confounded malaria fixed the colour to my cheeks; the 
blood is stagnant, Sir, Would to God I could see myself a shade paler '_the 
blood does not flow; I am like a pool in a citizen’s garden, with a willow at each 
corner :—but a truce tomy complaints. You see, Sir, 1am no hypochondriac, as 
my tool of a doctor wants to persuade me: a hypochondriac shudders at every 
breath of air, trembles when a door is open, and looks upon a window as the entrance 
of death. But I, Sir, never can have enough air; thorough draught or east 
wind, it is all the same to me, so that I do but breathe. Is that like hypochondria ! 
--pshaw! But tell me, young gentleman, about your uncle; is he quite well,— 
stout,—hearty ?—does he breathe easily,—no oppression ?’”’ 


There are some of the most effective passages in this book that we have ever met 
with : we consider it by far the most able production of Mr. Bulwer (Pelham not 
excepted); and we sincerely hope that it may not be, as the author hints in his 
Dedication, the “ last of a series.” Some authors write themselves out ; but after 
six publications in so short a time, and a seventh superior to the whole, that never 
will be the lot of a person so highly gifted as the author of Eugene Aram. 





Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Samurt Lover, R.H. A. With 
Six Etchings by the Author. Wakeman, Dublin ; Groombridge, 
London. 


A most amusing little volume of Irish stories; most of them are from — 
tales of the peasantry, abounding in humour. It is impossible to read them wit)- 
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outasmile. The blunders and nuiveté are admirable ; and we kuow of no work 
that we have taken up, in the class of those devoted to light amusement, which has 
made us merrier. ‘* King O'Toole” is excellent ; and St. Kevin's statement that 
he is the best of all the saints, because he went to school with the prophet Jere- 
miah, is one of the most forcible of reasons we ever recollect to have heard given 
for nobility of saintship. “‘ The White Trout” is good. But we must say no 
more ; rather giving a sample, by which the reader may judge for himself :— 


THE GRIDIRON ; OR, PADDY MULLOWNEY’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 


** A certain old gentleman in the west of Ireland, whose love of the ridiculous 
quite equalled his taste for claret and fox-hunting, was wont, upon certain festive 
occasions, when opportunity offered, to amuse his friends by drawing out one of his 
servants, who was exceeding fond of what he termed his ‘ thravels,’ and in whom 
a good deal of whim, some ag stories, and perhaps, more than all, long and 
faithful services, had established a right of loquacity. He was one of those few 
trusty and privileged domestics, who, if his master unheedingly uttered a rash 
thing in a fit of passion, would venture to set him right. If the squire said, ‘ I'll 
turn that rascal off ;’ my friend Pat would say, ‘ Throth you won't, Sir;’ and Pat 
was always right ; for if any altercation arose upon the ‘ subject-matter in hand,’ 
he was sure to throw in some good reason, either from former service, general good 
conduct, or the delinquent’s ‘ wife and childer,’ that always turned the scale. 

‘* But I am digressing : on such merry meetings as | have alluded to, the master, 
after making certain ‘ approaches,’ as a military man would say, as the prepara- 
tory steps in laying siege to some extravaganza of his servant, might, perchance, 
assail Pat thus: ‘ By-the-bye, Sir John,’ (addressing a distinguished guest, ) * Pat 
has a very curious story, which something you told me to-day reminds me of. You 
remember, Pat,’ (turning to the man, evidently pleased at the notice thus paid to 
himself,) ‘ you remember that queer adventure you had in France?’ ‘ Throth | 
do, Sir,’ grins forth Pat. ‘ What!’ exclaims Sir John, in feigned surprise, ‘ was 
Pat ever in France?’ ‘ Indeed he was,’ cries mine host; and Pat adds, * Ay, 
and farther, plaze your honour.’ ‘I assure you, Sir John,’ continues my host, 
* Pat told me a story once that surprised me very much, respecting the ignorance 
of the French.’ ‘ Indeed!’ rejoins the baronet, ‘ really, I always supposed the 
French to be a most accomplished people.’ ‘ Throth then, they ’re not, Sir,’ inter- 
rupts Pat. ‘ Oh, by no means,’ adds mine host, shaking his head emphatically. 
‘I believe, Pat, *twas when you were crossing the Atlantic?’ says the master, 
turning to Pat with a seductive air, and leading into the ‘ full and true account’ 
(for Pat had thought fit to visit ‘ North Amerikay,’ for ‘a rason he had,’ in the 
autumn of the year ninety-eight.) ‘ Yes, Sir,’ says Pat, ‘ the broad Atlantic ;’ a 
tavourite phrase of his, which he gave with a brogue as broad almost as the 
Atlantic itself, : 

“«* It was the time I was lost in crassin’ the broad Atlantic, a comin’ home,’ be- 
gan Pat, decoyed into the recital ; ‘ whin the winds began to blow, and the sae to 
rowl, that you'd think the Colleen dhas (that was her name) would not have a mast 
left but what would row! out of her. Well, sure enough, the masts went by the 
boord at last, and the pumps were choak’d, (divil chouk them for that same, ) and 
av coorse the wather gained an us, and troth, to be filled with wather is neither 
good for man or baste ; and she was sinkin’ fast, settlin’ down, as the sailors calls 
it, and faith I never was good at settlin’ down in my life, and | liked it then less 
nor ever: accordingly we prepared for the worst, and put out the boat, and got a 
sack 0’ bishkets, and a cashk o’ pork, and a kag o’ wather, and a thrifle o’ rum 
aboord, and any other little matthers we could think iv in the mortial hurry we 
wor in—and faith there was no time to be lost, for my darlint, the Colleen dhas, went 
down like a lump o’ lead, afore we wor many sthrokes 0’ the oar away from her, 
Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and next mornin’ we put up a blanket an the 
ind av a pole as well as we could, and then we sailed iligant, for we darn’t show a 
stitch o’ canvass the night before, bekase it was blowin’ like bloody murther, savin 
your presence, and sure it’s the wondher of the world we worn’t swally'd alive by 
the ragin’ sae. Well, away we wint, for more nor a week, and nothin’ before oe 
two good-lookin’ eyes but the canophy iv heaven, and the wide ocean the broac 
Atlantic—not a thing was to be seen but the sae and the sky ; and though ~ sue 
and the sky is mighty purty things in themselves, throth they re no great things 

; ae 2 > 4 eo wee rether—and the barest rock in the 
when you ’ve nothin’ else to look at for a week tog 
world, so it was land, would be more welkim. And then, soon enough ee vor 
provisions began to run low, the bishkits, and the wather, and the ee 
that was gone first of all, God help uz—and, oh! it was thin that starvation 1 gan 
to stare us in the face. ‘ Oh, murther, murther, captain darlint, Reg FF 
wish we could see land any where,” says I. ‘‘ More power to your el oe, } . = 
my boy,” says he, “ for sitch a good wish, and throth it's myself wishes the 
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same.” ‘‘ Oh,” says 1, ‘‘ that it may plaze you, sweet queen iv heaven, suppo- 
sing it was only a dissolute island,” says I, ‘‘ inhabited wid Turks, sure they 
wouldn’t be such bad Christhans as to refuse us a bit and a sup.” “ Whisht 
whisht, Paddy,”’ says the captain, ‘‘ don’t be talkin’ bad of any one,” says he. 
‘* you don’t know how soon you may want a good word put in for yourself, if you 
should be called to quarthers in th’ other world all of a suddint,” says he. “ Thrue 
for you, captain darlint,’”’ says I—I called him darlint, and made free wid him, you 
see, bekase disthress makes uz all equal—‘‘ thrue for you, captain jewel—God be- 
tune uz and harm, I owe no man any spite ;’—and throth that was only thruth. 
Well, the last bishkit was sarved out, and by gor the wather itself was all gone at 
last, and we passed the night mighty cowld—well, at the brake o’ day the sun riz 
most beautiful out o’ the waves, that was as bright as silver and as clear as crysh- 
thal. But it was only the more crule upon us, for we wor beginnin’ to feel terrible 
hungry ; when all at wanst I thought | spied the land—by gor I thought I felt my 
heart up in my throat in a minnit, and ‘* thunder an turf, captain,” says I, * look 
to leeward,” says I. ‘‘ What for?” says he. ‘* 1 think I see the land,” says I, 
So he ups with his bring-’em-near—(that’s what the sailors call a spy-glass, Sir, )— 
and looks out, and sure enough it was. ‘ Hurra!” says he, “ we're all right 
now ; pull away, my boys,”’ says he. ‘‘ Take care you’re not mistaken,”’ says | ; 
** may-be it’s only a fog-bank, captain darlint,’”’ says I. ‘* Oh no,” says he, ‘it’s 
the land in airnest.”’ ‘‘ Oh then, whereabouts in the wide world are we, captain?” 
says I, ‘‘ may-be it id be in Roosia, or Proosia, or the Garmant Oceant,”’ says I, 
‘** Tut, you fool,’’ says he—for he had that consaited way wid him, thinkin’ himself 
cleverer nor any one else—‘‘ tut, you fool,” says he, ‘‘ that’s France,” says he. 
‘* Tare an ouns,”’ says I, ‘‘ do you tell me so? and how do you know it’s France it 
is, captain dear?” says I. ‘* Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’re in now,” 
sayshe. ‘* Throth | was thinkin’ so myself,’’ says |, ‘* by the rowl it has ; forl 
often heerd av it in regard o’ that same :”’ and throth the likes av it I never seen 
before nor since, and, with the help o’ God, never will. Well, with that my heart 
begun to grow light, and when I seen my life was safe, 1 began to grow twice hun- 
grier nor ever—so says I, ‘‘ Captain jewel, | wish we had a gridiron,” ‘ Why 
then,”’ says he, ‘“‘ thunder an turf,” says he, ‘‘ what puts a gridiron into your 
head?” ‘* Bekase I’m starvin’ with the hunger,”’ says I. ‘‘ And sure, bad luck 
to you,”’ says he, ‘‘ you couldn’t ate a gridiron,’’ says he, ‘‘ barring you wor a 
—_ o’ the wildherness,” says he. ‘‘ Ate a gridiron!” says 1; ‘‘ och, in throth 
’m not sich a gommoch all out as that, any how. But sure, if we had a gridiron, 
we could dress a beef-stake,”’ says I. ‘‘ Arrah! but where’s the beef-stake?” 
says he, ‘ Sure, couldn’t we cut a slice aff the pork,’”’ says 1. ‘‘ Be gor, I never 
thought o’ that,”’ says the captain. ‘‘ You’re a clever fellow, Paddy,” says he, 
laughin’. ‘ Oh, there’s many a thrue word said in joke,’ says I. ‘ Thrue for 
you, Paddy,” says he. ‘* Well, then,” says 1, ‘‘ if you put me ashore there be- 
yant,’’ (for we were nearin’ the land all the time,) ‘‘ and sure | can ax thim for to 
lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says I. ‘ Oh, by gor, the butther’s coming out 0’ 
the stirabout in airnest now,’’ says he ; ‘ you gommoch,”’ says he, ‘‘ sure I towld 
you before that’s France—and sure they're all furriners [foreigners] there,’’ says 
the captain. ‘* Well,” says I, ‘‘ and how do you know but I’m as good a furriner 
myself as anyo’ thim?” ‘* What do you mane!” says he. ‘I mane,” says I, 
** what I towld you, that I’m as good a furriner myself as any o’ thim.”” ‘‘ Make 
me sinsible,”’ says he. ‘‘ By dad, may-be that’s more nor me, or greater nor me 
could do,’’ says |—and we all began to laugh at him, for I thought I’d pay him off 
for his bit 0’ consait about the Garmant Oceant. ‘‘ Lave off your humbuggin’, 
says he, ‘‘ I bid you, and tell me what it is you mane, at all at all.”’ ‘‘ Parly voo 
frongsay,”’ says 1. ‘* Oh, your humble sarvant,”’ says he; ‘‘ why, by gor, you re 
a scholar, Paddy.” ‘ Throth, you may say that,” says I. ‘‘ Why, you're a clever 
fellow, Paddy,’* says the captain, jeerin’ like. ‘‘ You’re not the first that said 
that,”’ says I, ‘‘ whether you joke or no.”’ ‘Oh, but I’m in airnest,” says the 
captain—‘‘ and do you tell me, Paddy,’ says he, ‘‘ that you spake Frinch ? 
‘* Parly voo frongsay,” says I. «* By gor, that bangs Banagher, and all the world 
knows Banagher bangs the divil—J never met the likes 0’ you, Paddy,” says he— 
** pull away, boys, and put Paddy ashore, and may-be we won't get a good bellyful 
before long.” So, with that, it was no sooner said nor done; they pulled away, 
and got close into shore in less than no time, and run the boat up in a little creek, 
and a beautiful creek it was, with a lovely white sthrand—an illigant place for ladies 
to bathe in the summer; and out I got, and it’s stiff enough in my limbs | was, 
afther being cramped up in the boat, and perished with the cowld and hunger ; but 
I conthrived to scramble on, one way or the other, tow’rds a little bit 1v a woo 
that was close to the shore, and the smoke curlin’ out of it, quite timptin like. 
‘* By the powdhers o’ war, I’m all right,” says 1; ‘ thére ’s a house there ; *—and 
sure enough there was, and a parcel of men, women, and childher, ating their din- 
ner round a table, quite convaynient. And so I wint up to the door, and I thought 
I'd be very civil to thim, as I heerd the Frinch was always mighty p’lite intirely— 
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and I thought I'd show them I knew what good manners was. So I took aff my 


hat, and, making a low bow, says I, “God save all here,” says 1. Well, to be sure 
they all stopt ating at wanst, and begun to stare at me—and, faith, they almost 
looked me out o countenance : and | thought to myself it was not good manners 
at all—more betoken from furriners, which they call so mighty p'lite; but I never 
minded that, in regard o’ wantin’ the gridiron ; and so says I, * I beg your par- 
don,” says I, “for the liberty I take, but it’s only bein’ in disthress in regard of 
ating,’’ says I, “* that I make bowld to throuble yez, and if you could lind me the 
loan of a gridiron,” says I, “I'd be entirely obleeged to ye.’’ By gor, they all 
stared at me twice worse nor before ; and with that, says I, (knowin’ what was in 
their minds,) ‘* Indeed, it’s thrue for you,” says I—‘ I'm tatthered to pieces 
and God knows I look quare enough ; but it’s by raison of the storm,’”’ says 1, 
“which dhruv us ashore here below, and we're all starvin’,” says 1. So then 
they began to look at each other agin; and myself, seeing at wonst dirty thoughts 
was in their heads, and that they tuk me for a poor beggar comin’ to crave charity 
—with that, says I, ‘* Oh, not at all,” says 1, ‘* by no manes; we have plenty o’ 
mate ourselves, there below; and we'll dress it,” says 1, ‘if you would be plased 
to lind us the loan of a gridiron,” says 1, makin’ alow bow. Well, Sir, with that, 
throth they stared at me twice worse nor ever—and, faith, I began to think that 
may-be the captain was wrong, and that it was not France at all at all; and so says 
I, *“* I beg pardon, Sir,”’ says I, to a fine ould man, with a head of hair as white as 
silver—‘* may-be I’m undher a mistake,” says 1; ‘ but | thought I was in France, 
Sir: aren’t you furriners?” says I—*‘ Parly voo frongsay?” ‘* We munseer,” 
says he. ‘* Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says I, ‘if you 
plase?”” Qh, it was thin that they stared at me as if 1 had siven heads; and, fuith, 
myself began to feel flusthered like, and onaisy—and so says 1, makin’ a bow and 
scrape agin, ‘‘ I know it’s a liberty I take, Sir,” says 1, ‘‘ but it’s only in the re- 
gard of bein’ cast away, and if you plase, Sir,” says I, ‘* Parly voo frongsay ?”’ 
‘* We munseer,”’ says he, mighty sharp. ‘* Then would you lind me the loan of a 
gridiron ?”’ says I, * and you’ll obleege me.” Well, Sir, the ould chap began to 
munseer me ; but the divil a bit of a gridiron he’d gi’ me; and so | began to think 
they wor all neygars for all their fine manners; and throth my blood begun to rise, 
and says I, ‘* By my sow], if it was you was in disthriss,” says I, ‘* and if it was 
to ould Ireland you kem, it’s not only the gridiron they ‘d give you, if you ax'd it, 
but something to put an it too, and the dhrop o’ dhrink into the bargain, and cead 
mile fuilte.”’ Well, the word cead mile failte seemed to sthreck his heart, and the 
ould chap cocked his ear, and so I thought I'd give him another offer, and make 
him sinsible at last ; and so says I, wanst more, a slow, that he might undher- 
stand, “‘ Parly—voo—frongsay, munseer?”’ ‘‘ We munseer,” says he. ‘ ‘Then 
lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says I, ‘‘ and bad scram to you.” Well, bad win 
to the bit of it he ’d gi’ me, and the ould chap begins bowin’ and scrapin’, and said 
something or other about a long tongs.'! ‘* Phoo! the divil sweep yourself and 
your tongs,”’ says I, ‘1 don’t want a tongs at all at all; but can’t you listen to rai- 
son,” says I—‘* Parly voo frongsay!” ‘‘ We munseer.” ‘* Then lind me the loan 
or a gridiron,” says I, ‘‘ and howld your prate.”” Well, what would you think but 
he shook his ould noddle as much as to say he wouldn't ; and so says I, ** Bad cess 
to the likes o’ that I ever seen—throth if you wor in my counthry it’s not that-a- 
way they d use you; the curse o’ the crows an you, you ould ‘sinner,’ says a 
“« the divil a longer I'll darken your door.” So he seen | was vex'd, and I thought, 
as I was turnin’ away, I seen him begin to relint, and that his conscience throubled 
him ; and, says I, turnin’ back, ‘‘ Well, I'll give you one chance more, you ould 
thief—are you a Chrishthan at all at all? are you a furriner,” says I, ** that all the 
world calls so p'lite? Bad luck to you, do you understand your own language? 
Parly voo frongsay?”’ says I. ‘* We munseer,’’ says he. as Phen, thunder an 
turf,”’ says I, ** will you lind me the loan of a gridiron ? W ell, Sir, the divil re- 
save the bit of it he ’d gi’ me—and so with that, * rhe curse o’ the hungry an you, 
you ould negarly villian,”’ says 1; ‘‘ the back o' my hand and the sowl o’ my y to 
you ; that you may want a gridiron yourself yit, says 1; ‘ and wherever 4B 
high and low, rich and poor, shall hear o’ you,”’ says I ; and with that I left them 
there, Sir, and kem away—and in tbroth it’s often sense that I thought that it was 
remarkable,’ ” 





Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry: with Six Etchings. Second 
Edition. 12mo. Simpkin and Marshall. | 
Another volume of Irish Stories, of more pretence than the other which we have 


already mentioned, though we doubt if it contain more humour. We re —- 
highly pleased to see such neat volumes, with etchings of exceeding good character, 








! «* Some mystification of Paddy’s touching the French n’entends.” 
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ot up in Dublin. This is a pleasing change over the face of the past at all events 
We have had very feeble attempts to get up Irish stories in London of late but they 
have not been very happy; Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Banim have only been 
successful. Here we have a different order of stories, full of extravagance and 
humour, but Irish to the backbone. It is not until a country learns to use its own 
resources in narrative that it creates a deep interest in its literary character. Ireland 
is beginning well : there is a vast untrodden field open in her hills, wilds, and fast- 
nesses, among the people of the North, half Scotch ; and those of the South, half 
Spanish ; in the West, Aboriginal ; and the East, English ; there is no end to subjects, 
forlight and shade, which it will take a great while to exhaust. In the present volume 
there are eight stories illustratedby six etchings ; they are highly characteristic, but 
none of them more so than the note ofa fact witnessed by a gentleman, of two peasants 
meeting four others—their opponents. From their uneven numbers there could be 
no fair fight, but one of the four immediately joined the weaker party, and that party 
was victorious, so heartily did the new auxiliary combat against his friends. This 
man said he went over to the weaker party ‘‘ Bekase, boys, it would be a burnin’ 
shame, so it would, for four to kick two; and, except I join them, by the powers, 
there’s no chance of there being a bit of sport, or a row atall, at all!’’ Our readers 
will be much entertained by this work, which, nevertheless, is not entirely free from 
party-spirit. ‘The Lrish Catholic priesthood are not very impartially handled. 





Mr. Gurney’s Observations on Steam-Carriages on Turnpike-Roads ; 
with the Returns of the practical Results of Working, &c. Pp. 48. 
Baldwin and Cradock. 


We are pleased to find from the present pamphlet, which we recommend to the 
perusal of the public at large, that so far from there being any obstacle to the success 
ot Steam-Carriages on Turnpike-Roads, beyond the trickery of interested op- 
ponents, and the opposition of ignorant and bigoted trustees, these vehicles are 
likely to become general. Mr. Gurney gives, in this pamphlet, the reason of the 
delay in working steam-carriages, arising out of the enormous tolls covertly put 
upon them by some of the trusts, and operating, as they were designed to operate, 
as a total prohibition. Bills had really passed through Parliament levying tolls 
of enormous amount! Thus where a stage-coach would pay only four shillings, 
and damage the road at least twice as much, some of these local wiseacres and 
foes to improvement charged two pounds eight shillings! On the Liverpool and 
Prescot road—on the Bathgate road—on the Ashburton and Totness road—and on 
that of Teignmouth and Dawlish—enormous tolls were thus charged. This was a 
termination to further proceedings until Parliament was applied to. A committee 
was appointed to hear evidence ; aud the result has been to prove that steam- 
carriages can be propelled at ten miles an hour, with fourteen passengers, and be 
under three tons’ weight; that they can ascend and descend hills, and are perfectly 
safe for passengers ; that they are much cheaper than carriages drawn by horses, 
and are not any thing like so injurious to turnpike-roads. Mr. Gurney’s steam- 
carriage ran from Cheltenham to Gloucester, nine miles, frequently in forty minutes; 
but on an average in fifty-five minutes. It made, day by day, 396 regular journeys, 
and conveyed 2,666 paying passengers, at, we believe, half the expense of horse 
coaches. After running from Feb. 21st to May 27th last year, it appears that loose 
stones toa foot in depth were laid on the road for some distance,—by whose orders 1s 
not known, as it was not in the regular process of road-mending ; indeed the road 
on the place was in no want of repair. The mail-coach was stopped by them ; other 
coaches were injured ; and the steamer, after twice going over, on the third passing, 
injured the axle-tree. It was deemed best to proceed no further after this exhi- 
bition of spite from some quarter, asthe experiment had been made and success was 
certain; but to apply to the Legislature to have justice done, and protection af- 
forded to so useful and noble an invention. We congratulate Mr. Gurney on his 
triumph over the mean, dirty, contemptible, turnpike trusts, whose stupidity was 


so great that they seem to have determined to sacrifice the superior benefit of 


Steam-wheels on their roads to horse-carriages, that they might discourage a new- 
fangled invention, or innovation, as they imagined. We hope soon to see our 
roads covered with these excellent vehicles of accommodation. 





The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. Edited by Joun Forses, M.D. 
A. Tweepir, M.D., and J. Conoity, M.D. Parts I. and IL. large 
Svo. Ss. Sherwood and Co. 

This is a new work. It is printed in double columns, and the heads are alpha- 
betically arranged, as is usual in works of the same title. The articles in these 
two Numbers are penned by men of acknowledged celebrity in the medical world, 
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Drs. Forbes, Roget, Conolly, Thompson, Robertson, Clutterbuck, &c. &c., and we 
need not say that they are well written: indeed the work bids fair to take the lead 
among books of medical reference. We know of no profession where zeal, know- 
ledge, and a desire to examine into truths with impartiality, is more conspicu- 
ous than among the medical men of the present day. A short time ago a phy- 
sician was a man with a tie-wig and a gold-headed cane, who stuck as close to the 
practice and dogmas of his predecessors as a lawyer does now. Of the three 
leading professions he was confessedly the most outre in manners and in bearing, 
we but that here and there we might find a splendid exception,) the very bi ped 

epicted by Anstey in his Bath Guide. The surgeon moved onwards with the 
march of mind, but the physician stood still with the head of his gold-headed cane 
to his nose, and looked unutterable nothings. In the present day he has stolen a 
march upon the lawyer, and left the parson as he was. Beyond all comparison, 
whether as a gentleman of mild manners and courteous language, or as a man of 
general knowledge, independently of his profession, the medical professor stands at 
the head of the three. In the search after truth, and in his desire to increase his 
professional knowledge, he flings aside every foolish prejudice, and goes to the 
bottom of the well after the great treasure: in works of real charity he is also 
first; his are deeds, not words, of kindness. We do not flatter the medical pro- 
fession when we say this. We believe all the knowledge of the physician in 
curing diseases is as yet very circumscribed ; perhaps it is not possible that he 
can ever attain much more from the hidden mystery which envelopes our bodily 
existence; but in ameliorating human suffering, and in watching nature, and aiding 
her efforts to restore the human frame from disorder to order, his services are in- 
valuable. We never hear of the poor man’s cause being pleaded without a fee in 
a law-court, or very rarely—just to keep up the saying ‘‘ that there is no rule 
without an exception :” but there is hardly one medical man whose gratuitous 
offices to suffering misery and poverty are not manifold ; and the exceptions lie on 
the contrary way. We are delighted to pay this homage to verity. One of the 
results of this high station in character among modern medical men is an exhibi- 
tion of intellectual power among them, as a body proportionally elevated. Isa 
work like the present to be established, there is no hunting in remote parts of the 
empire for contributors of sufficient knowledge and merit: they are at hand, and 
well able to sustain the character ofthe work they undertake. Medical reviews and 
periodicals, and isolated volumes on different diseases to which the human frame is 
liable, are constantly appearing, and display an activity in the profession highly 


honourable to it. Some of the articles in these Numbers of the Cyclopedia of 


Medicine rank very high, and we anticipate a work which will take the lead in 
medical reference, beyond any other we yet possess, in the future Numbers of the 


present most promising undertaking. 





Britain’s Historical Drama; a Series of National Tragedies, &c. 
By J. F. Pennie. 18mo. Maunder, 


We very much fear that Mr. Pennie has mistaken the taste of the day in which 
he writes, and that his volume will not be as popular as it merits. Had he devoted 
the time and labour he has bestowed upon these pieces, on a work in unison with 
present feeling, he might have found it more advantageous. The readers of the 
works of the higher order of intellect are few compared to the mass. His design is 
landable; his execution by no means wanting in ability; but Shakspeare himself 
would not have succeeded in fixing the public regard upon Tragedies of British 
History, had he undertaken them in 1832, We are forsaking the romance of life 
which attaches to similar subjects, for the mere every-day reality. We have not 
perhaps in our literature gained by the change, but we cannot retrograde, Mr. 
Pennie deserves success. There is much poetry in this volume and a great deal of 
good writing; and his Tragedies will not be found without considerable interest 
for the reader ; they abound in well-conceived scenes and passages of no ordinary 


talent. 


Probation and other Tales; by the Author of ‘* Selwyn in Search of a 
Daughter,” ‘‘ Tales of the Moors,” &c. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, 


London. 

This volume is by a very clever writer, and the contents will not disappoint the 
reader. There is nothing forced or unnatural in the story. Edmund Meredith is 
a character very like the life—an orphan, made so by a storm in which his parents 
are lost on their return from India. He is preserved by a sailor, stumbles on the 
fortune of his family, spends it, goes to America, marries an heiress, and thus set- 
tles his fate. It would be injustice to give an extract, which could explain nothing 
of a story that is rather intricate; but we should not do justice to the author, 
did we not state that it is one of the most agreeable we have read for a long time, 
and that the reader will find itso. The ‘‘ Voiturier’s Daughter,’ and the ‘* De- 
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serter of Castle Gandolpho,” of less pretension than ‘‘ Probution,” complete the 
volume, which we can honestly recommend to every class of our readers who seek 
to be rationally entertained. 





Proceedings at the Meeting on the Subject of the Preservation and 
Restoration of the Lady Chapel, at the East End of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, &c. Pp. 48. Nichols and Son. 


We lament that this pamphlet came so late to our hands, that we have barely 
time to draw the public attention to the subject. Where the public accommo- 
dation demands that our older edifices should be removed, we look upon the utility 
of the thing as paramount even to treasured associations: but where the fine 
relics of the religious spirit of our forefathers are doomed to perish for the gratifi- 
cation of avarice, and edifices of religious worship, ancient, ornamental, or comme- 
morative, are to be annihilated, that their site may be occupied by the shop of the 
grocer or tallow-chandler, because they may yield a sordid profit, we protest most 
loudly against such doings, and rejoice that there are those who not only protest, 
but have the power to stretch out the.saving hand, and stay the work of destruc- 
tion. This pamphlet proves that right feelings will prevail; the Lady Chapel 
is to be preserved. Considerable sums have been subscribed for its repara- 
tion. Lord Lansdowne, the Bishop of Chichester, and a number of respectable 
individuals have come forward ; and we hope to see the hand of Mr. Gwilt soon as 
judiciously employed in the restoration of this building, as it was on the church 
itself, and on the steeple of Bow. 


The Georgian Era: Memoirs of the most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain from the Accession of George I. to the 
demise of George IV. Vol. I. Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 


This is a happy idea ; and what is more, the work is very well executed. The 
writer has displayed an impartiality highly honourable to his judgment in describing 
individuals whose names were closely connected with religion and politics; on 
which themes it is most difficult for truth and justice to be preserved. We could 
have wished that living characters had been omitted ; for a very different sen- 
tence may remain to be pronounced upon many who are very faithfully described 
in this volume, when a few more years have passed over their heads. The wood- 
cuts, though neat, and in most cases, where the features of the individuals given are 
singular and prominent, tolerable likenesses, do not repay the expense by the utility 
in a majority of the resemblances. We scarcely know, on the whole, a more useful 
work that has of late issued from the press; it is onejof easy reference, and embraces 
a most remarkable era in our national history : it should be on every table, for it 1s 
a companion for the newspaper and the memoir, for conversation or study. The 
typography is beautiful, and as a whole it well merits public attention. 


On the Life, Writings, and Genius of Akenside; with some Accounts of 
his Friends. By CHAarLres Bucke. Cochrane and Co. 


We hardly expected at this day to see a Life of Akenside ; and we are indebted 
for the present, it seems, to Mr. Charles Bucke, who states that he formerly knew 
two individuals whom the poet numbered among his acquaintance; and what he 
heard them say of the poet induced him to put together the present volume. Though 
it does not contain much with which we were before unacquainted, it is a work 
which we welcome, as it concentrates all the information which exists respecting 
the author of the ‘* Pleasures of Imagination.” Akenside was born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in November 1721, and was the son of a butcher. He died in London, in 
June 1770. His character as a poet has long since found its proper place in the 
estimation of the public. Mr. Bucke had very scanty materials to work upon, and his 
application to the only quarter where he had achance of increasing his stuck was 
met by a refusal: this was to the possessor of the papers of the late Mr. Dyson, 
whose name is rendered of lasting notoriety by Junius. Out of his scanty materials, 


however, Mr. Bucke has produced a volume, which will do him no discredit in the 
literary world. 











Figaro in London. 4to. 

Two or three numbers of this weekly paper have been sent us, full of wit and 
satire, which is confined within just limits. It is not a vehicle of scandal, or 
inventor of gross falsehoods upon individuals in private life—it does not attack de- 
fenceless females to gorge debased appetites, but shows up in good colours those 
works which do. It gives the ‘* Court Journal” a dressing almost every week for 
its scandal, its affectations of fashionable knowledge, and its vapid contents. The 
Figaro is a satirical publication, very ably conducted, and an excellent exposer of 
presumption, knavery, and folly of all kinds. 
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Notices of New Works. 89 


A Father's New Year's Gift. 18mo. Pp. 16. Cochrane and Co. 


This is a little pamphlet of Mr. Hogg’s, and contains several prayers and hymns 
adapted for children, and breathing a pure spirit of devotion. They are simple and 
plain, easily retained in the youthful memory. ‘The following is one of these pretty 
little effusions :— 

; When, O my Saviour! when shall I 

Behold thee all serene, 
Bless’d in perpetual Sabbath-day, 
Without a veil between ? 


Assist me while I wander here 
Amid this world of cares ; 
Incline my heart to pray with love, 

And then accept my prayers. 


Thy spirit, O my Father, give, 
My erring steps to tend ; 

And light my path to ceaseless joys— 
To Sabbath without end. 





A Numismatic Manual; or, Guide to the Study of Greek, Roman, and 
English Coins: with Plates from the originals. By JouN AKERMAN. 


12mo. Wilson. 


A very useful little work, much wanted as a book of reference. Nothing of the 
kind in so cheap and simple a form, that we are aware of, already existed. There is 
here the complete outline of the science ; of which any one making himself master 
may form a judgment on common coins, and take in hand with perfect ease of com- 
prehension the more bulky works upon the same topic. No one, who has the least 
curiosity in the ‘‘ metallic history ’’ of nations, if we may so call it, but will feel 
pleased with the possession of such a book. Coins are among the few demonstra- 
tive proofs of the truth of particular facts in history, which neither the dreamy pen 
of antiquaries nor the mere fanciful visions or political biases of historians can 


twist from plain fact. The plates, however, are deficient. 





A Key to both Houses of Parliament: consisting of Alphabetical Notices 
of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain and Ireland; the Regu- 
lations and Standing Orders of both Houses, respecting Privileges, 
Private Bills, Fees, Fines, and Committees; Lists of the Lords of the 
Privy Council, Scottish and Irish Nobility, &c. &c. &c. Cochrane 


and Co. 


Dedicated to the King, this work comes forth at an opportune moment with a fa- 
cetious observation of the Compiler that his ‘‘ Pocket-Book is as big as a Bible ;” 
and in truth it is of a goodly thickness and bulk. It is one of the most complete and 
useful works which have lately appeared. The Peers and their ages, titles, prece- 
dence, &c. &c. The standing orders of the legislative bodies with Indexes, &c, 
Alphabetical Lists, &c.; every thing needful in the way of reference to the Com- 
mons and the places for which the members sit ; the laws and resolutions relative 
to elections, &c. A digest of the standing orders ; fees to officers and servants, 
&c. There is a list of boroughs and their owners or patrons, &c. A chronological 
list of speakers highly interesting and curious. In fact this book contains all 
the information that can be got into the compass of such a volume, and all that 
is required by a member of either of the Houses of Parliament, or by any who are 
curious or interested in its present condition and ancient forms together with their 


history. It is a most useful and valuable compilation, 





The New Bath Guide ; or, Memoirs of the B—n—r—d Family, ina Series 
of Poetical Epistles: by CuristopHer ANSTEY, Esq. A new edition ; 
with a biographical and topographical preface, &c. by Joun Britron, 


Esq. Embellished with Engravings by George Cruikshank. Wash- 


bourne. 

We have little more to say on this work, the merits of which are acknowledged, 
and the fame of which has been so long established, than to recommend it as the 
standard edition for future time. The etchings of Cruikshank are exquisite morsels 
of the humorous; and the moderate price of the volume cannot fail to recommend 
it. The account of Anstey is good; and the only thing to be lamented is, that the 
change of people and manners at Bath has somewhat altered the present application 


of the satire in a poem written, notwithstanding, for all time. 





ti 
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The Family Library. No. XXVII.—British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Vol. V. Murray. 


We have only just time to announce the publication of this volume from the pen 
of Allan Cunningham. It does no discredit to the preceding volumes of this inte- 
resting series, comprising the lives of Raeburn, Jameson, Ramsay, Romney, Run- 
ciman, Copley, Mortimer, Hoppner, Owen, and Harlow. The memoirs of these 
well-known professors of art are a valuable addition in this concentrated form to 
our stock of general biography. Mr. Cunningham has executed his task with his 
wonted care and attention, and has interspersed the lives with reflections of bis 
own, which are remarkable for their truth and sound application. We might 
extract several passages in proof of our remark, which not only display the author's 
judgment, but the impartial examination of facts, which principally renders such a 
work as the present of value to all classes of readers. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 

The Edinburgh Review. No. CVIII. 6s. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. XVII. 6s. 

Principles of the Criminal Law of Scotland. 18mo. 18s. 

Narratives of Two Families exposed to the Great Plague of London, 1665; with 
Conversations on Religious Preparations for Pestilence. Republished by John 
Scott, M.A. 12mo,. 3s. 6d. 

Researches in Greece and the Levant; together with a Journal ofa Visit to the 
Apocalyptic Churches in 1826, and of a‘Tour in the Morea in 1828. By the Rev. 
J. Hartley, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

Pharmacopeia Universalis ; or, Complete Encyclopedia of the Materia Medica, &Xc. 
From the French of A. J. L. Jourdain, M.D. Parts I.to IX. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hansard’s Analytical Parliamentary Digest, &c., from 1803 to 1830. Vol. I. of 
Part II, 2. 2s. 

Observations on Tithes and Tithe-Laws. By the late Sir George Wood. 1s. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. Vol. VI. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

A Description of the Public Records, &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Meggison on Assets in Equity. 8vo. 18s. ' 

Journal of a Tour aovedk Styria, Carniola, and Italy, &c., whilst accompanying 
Sir Humphry Davy, &c. By J.J. Tobin, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Enclyclopedia Metropolitana. Part XXXIII. 

The Life, Writings, and Genius of Akenside. By C. Bucke. 8vo. 9s. 

A Father’s New Year’s Gift, &c. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 18mo. 6d. 

The Young Gentleman’s Book, &c. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Philological Museum. Vol. II. 8vo. 5s. a 

Observations made during a Twelve Years’ Residence in a Mussulman’s Family in 
India, &c. By Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 


The Mythology of Greece and Italy, abridged for the use of Schools. By T. Keightley. 
18mo. 4s. 


Ackland’s Views in the Vaudois. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Chamber’s Scottish Jests and Anecdotes. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

An Essay on Cholera, &c. By J. A. Laurie, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Dendy’s Phenomena of Dreams. 18mo. 4s, 

Fosbrooke’s Topographical Account of Ragley Castle. 2s. 6d. 

Kelly’s Oriental Metrology. 8vo. 10s. 

Leslie on the Application of Light Drill to Skirmishing. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Valpy’s Classical Library. Plutarch, Vol. VI. 4s. 6d. 

Chalmers on Political Economy. 8vo. 12s. 

Stephens’s Life of John Bradford. 8vo. 16s. 

James’s Memoirs of Great Commanders. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. ils. 6d. 

Sismondi’s Italian Republics. 12mo. 6s. 

Johnson's Costumes of the Pyrenees. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Rev. R. Hall’s Reminiscences. 8vo. 9s. 

Selections from Southey’s Prose Works. 12mo. 9s. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, &c. for 1831. 18mo. 8s. atin 

A Letter to the Royal Commissioners for the Visitation of Colleges in Scotland. 
By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 2s. 

; Novets, Tares, Xe. ' 

7. a? an Autobiography. By the Author of the Ayrshire Legatees, Ke. 
2mo. &s. 

Norman Abbey ; a Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a Lady. 5 vols. 8vo. il, 4s. 

Roscoe's Novelist’s Library. Vol. V111.—Fielding’s Amelia. 5s. 
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Sir Ralph Esher, a Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 115. 6d. 

Chantilly. Svols. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Quintus Servington. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Sailor’s Bride, a Tale of Home. Second Edition. 3s. 

POETRY. 

Songs. By the Ettrick Shepherd. Now first collected. 8vo. 7s. 

Catherine of Cleves, and Hernani ; Tragedies from the French, By Lord F. L. 
Gower. 8vo. 8s. 

Lyrical Offerings ; or, Lays for the New Year. 10s. 6d. 

Sacred Poetry. By a Layman. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

Bowring’s Cheskian Anthology. 8vo. 7s. 

Anstey’s New Bath Guide, with Biographical and Topographical Preface. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. 6s. 6d. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. John Arrowsmith has nearly ready for publication, The London Atlas of 
Universal Geography, comprised in Fifty Maps, constructed from Original Mss, 
and other materials. It will contain all the recent discoveries, rectified by astro- 
nomical observations of Latitude and Longitude, as well as the geographical in- 
formation scattered through more than 800 volumes of travels, history, &c. and will 
give a correct idea of the extent of our knowledge of the globe: size of each sheet 
“74 inches by 224. 

*reparing for publication in Monthly Numbers, Illustrations of Modern Sculp- 
ture, consisting of highly finished engravings from the finest works of the most 
eminent Sculptors ; with prose descriptions and poetical illustrations. By T. K. 
Hervey, Esq. ‘The first Number will appear in April. 

Lady Sandford, of Glasgow, has in the Press, Stories from the History of Rome. 

Nearly ready for Publication, in Four Volumes, 8vo., History Philosophically 
Illustrated, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Revolution of France. By 
George Miller, D.D., M.R.1.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
work now presented to the public is a condensed, yet much improved, Edition of 
that which was published at intervals in eight volumes, in the shape of Lectures, 
delivered in the University of Dublin. 

Sir R. Phillips is just about to publish a small volume, entitled, A Million of 
Facts, intended to serve as a common-place book for reference on every subject. 

A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, in 1827; together 
with a Journal of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunha, an Island centrically situated 
between South America and the Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Earle, 
Draughtsman to his Majesty's Discovery Ship ‘‘ The Beagle.’ Illustrated with 
Engravings. 

A Comic Magazine is about to appear, embellished with numerous Engravings. 
From the Prospectus it promises to be richly humorous. 

John Burke, Esq., the Author of the Peerage, has, at the instigation of many 
persons of consequence, announced himself as a ProressionaL GENEALOGIST. 

Legends and Traditions of the Castles of England. A work with this title is in 
course of preparation by Mr. Roscoe and Mr. L. Ritchie; and is to be published 
by subscription, in Twelve Monthly Parts, with Engravings. It is proposed to 
comprise, not only a genuine narrative of the fortunes of the English Castles, but, 
in a more particular manner, the events of what may be termed their private history, 
founded upon legends and traditions. ; i i 

It is proposed to publish, by subscription, Twenty-eight of Capt. G. F. Lyon’s 
Mexican Drawings, descriptive of the Scenery and People at and near the Mines 
of Bolanos and Real del Monte, in four Numbers, at ten shillings each Number. 
The Drawings in each Number to be eight inches by six inches in size, and to com- 
prise a Vignette, four Views or Costumes, and two illustrative of the processes for 
extracting the Silver from the Ore. a 

The University Press of Oxford is engaged on the following works :—Plotini 
Opera, ex recensione Frid. Creuzeri—Suidw Lexicon, ex recensione T, Gaisford, 
L.G.P.R.—Index Grecitatis Platonice, opera T. Mitchell, A.M.—The Works of 
Archbishop Cranmer—A new edition of Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Time 
—The Works of Francis Bragge, B.D.—Origines Hebrae ; or, the Antiquities of 
the Hebrew Republic; by Thomas Lewis, M.A.—The Criterion ; or, Miracles 
examined ; by John Douglas, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Second Volume of Cruikshank’s Comic Album, with some Engravings illus- 
trative of the ‘‘ Unknown Tongues.” 5 Bash as me 

Conjectures concerning the (aeatity of the Patriach Job, his Family, the Time in 


which he lived, and the Locality of the Land of Uz. By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, 
B.A, er 

Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of the Infinitesimal Analysis. By 
M. Carnot. Translated by the Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. 
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A New Novel, from the pen of Mr. Horace Smith, called Romance of the Early 
Ages, is in the Press. 

Bibliographia Inedita, or, a Catalogue of Books not printed for Sale, 
Account of them. By John Martin. 

Principles of Astronomy. By William Brett, M.A. 

Tales and Conversations for Children of all Ages. By Mrs. Markham, Author 
of “ History of England.” 

Illustrations of the Christian Faith and Christian Virtues ; drawn from the Bible. 
By M.S. Haynes, Author of ‘‘ Scenes and Thoughts,” &c. 

Nearly ready, Gleanings in Natural History, with Local Recollections, By 
Edward Jesse, Esq., Deputy Surveyor of His Majesty’s Parks. To which are 
added, Maxims ae Hints for an Angler, 1 vol. Being aCompanion to the “ Journal 
of a Naturalist.”’ 

Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, from the first Settlement of 
the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. With an Appendix of Documents and Records, 
hitherto unpublished, illustrating the History of the Civil and Criminal Jurispru- 
dence of England. By Francis Palgrave, Esq., is in the Press. 

Journal of an Expedition to Explore the Course and Termination of the Niger ; 
with a Narrative of the incidents of a Voyage in an open Boat down that River 
from Yaoorie, to its termination in the Bight of Biafra, and arrival at Fernando Po, 
on the ist of December, 1830 ; by Richard and John Lander; is ready. 

A Copious Grammar of the Greek Language. By Augustus Matthia. Translated 
from the German by Edward V. Blomfield, M. A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged from the last 
Edition of the original, by John Kenrick, M.A., is nearly ready. . 

In the Press, Pen and Pencil Sketches in India: being a Journal of a Tour in 
that Country. By Captain Munday, late Aid-de-camp to Lord Combermere. With 
pe a Engravings by Landseer, chiefly illustrative of the Field Sports of India, 

vols. 8vo, 

The British Magazine, and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical 
Information, Parochial History, and Documents respectirg the State of the Poor, 
Progress of Education, &c. is announced for the First of March. 


with some 





FINE ARTS. 


Mr. Martin’s Fatt or Basyton.—This print has been published by Mr. Mar- 
tin in the midst of his laborious undertaking of the ‘ Illustrations of the Bible, 
of which two Parts have already appeared containing, each two plates, and besides 
his re-engraving of Belshazzar’s Feast. If this be not diligence in the pursuit of art 
we know not what can be so denominated. The ‘ Fall of Babylon” is twenty- 
eight inches by eighteen and a half in size, and is a magnificent specimen of 
the author’s talents. We confess ourselves among those who admire the genius of 
Mr. Martin, and in the daring which has marked out ifs own track in art see much 
to applaud and admire. We know there are those whose names in art are sufficient 
to gain them a profitable existence within the bills of mortality, who have never 
been heard of out of those limits, but who nevertheless set themselves up 4s 
judges, and decry what they are unable to approach with all their own self- 
imagined excellencies. Such persons will applaud the artist who copies the an- 
tique miserably enough, but still copies it in all he does, who follows the beaten 
track of academical mediocrity, and would not for the creation wound its orthodoxy. 
A sad hubbub has been evinced because His Majesty encouraged an_ artist out of 
the holy pale of the Academy—we applaud the King for acting thus. ‘The Academy 
of Painting in this country has been of service no doubt to beginners in art, and the 
names of ‘Turner, Wilkie, and one or two others, yet keep it from oblivion; but a 
same exclusive spirit which has existed continues, the artists whose names will e 
the best monuments of British Art must soon be looked for out of its pale. Such 4 
artist as Martin would confer honour on the Academy, were he admitted one of that 
body. He who strikes out his own path as Martin has done, whose name we 
known from the Volga to the Thames as an artist, is at least worthy of the oom 
honour at home as the portrait-painter who represented the Academy at ce Hie 
tersburg, wretchedly enough, though profitably. We say again that we applau os 
Majesty for his conduct respecting Stansfield : and we will never cease to ex a 
artists who do not look to painting faces alone for fame or profit, to follow the 
track of Martin and others. and achieve their own independence by the bold ose 
tion of talent which the public will ultimately appreciate. Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
in his fifth volume of the Lives of the Painters, just published by Murray, ee 
Romney, “Though one of the most distinguished painters of his day, —— ) 
the next to Reynolds by the public of his own time, Mr. C. might have ad of) 
‘* and a man of great natural courtesy, it so happened, whether through pride aa - 
part, or ill nature, or bad taste on thet of others, that he was never even electee @ 
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associate of the Royal Academy.” Mr. Cunningham goes on to observe that there 

were in the lists of Academicians of those days some * live-and-twenty, of whom no 

man has ever heard since ; and some thirty-nine, at least, who could have no right 

= take precedence of Romney.”’ The truth was, president and all were jealous of 
im. 

The Fall of Babylon is another of those noble engravings by which Mr. Mar- 
tin has so well fixed his own fame, and it is worthy of his preceding works. Had 
he merely painted his best pictures, every jealous rival in the limited circle where 
they could be seen by the public would have exhibited his bitter spirit against 
them. John Bull never reasons ; fashion or assumptive opinion is bis compass, and 
a well-managed sneer always tells against an artist, whose works can be seen by 
comparatively few, and judged rightly by fewer still. Mr. Martin appealed to the 
whole world in his engravings, and his success was no longer doubtful. We wish 
it were in the power of other artists ‘* damn’d with faint praise” by their brethren 
** to uppeal to the people ’’ in the same manner. 


Frame Tanters.—We have received from Messrs. Vizetelly and Branston a 
new invention of theirs, called ‘‘ Frame Tablets,”’ for mounting drawings. They 
are very beautiful and fully equal to the purpose. They are designed to give the 
appearance of projection without the surface being actually raised, and yet to 
appear us part of the drawing. They will lie flat in a port-folio or album, and are 
made at one half the price of those generally in use. We have never seen any 
thing better adapted to its end. A small coloured drawing, mounted this way, 
is perfectly effective. 


Engravings lately Published. (From Bent’s List. )—His Majesty King William the 
Fourth, (whole length, ) in Mezzotinto by T. Hodgetts, after Sir Thos. Lawrence, size 
18 inches by 28 high, Prints, 2/. ¢/.—Proofs, 41. 4s.—before Letters, 6l. 6s. Her 
Majesty Queen Adelaide, (whole length,) in Mezzotinto, by S. W. Reynolds, 
after Sir W. Beechey, 18 by 28 high, Prints, 2/. 2s.—Proofs, 41. 4s.—before Letters, 
6l. 6s.——The Fall of Babylon, in Mezzotinto, by John Martin, after his own Pic- 
ture, 30 by 22, corresponding in size with his new Plate of ‘* Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
Prints, 2l. 12s. 6d.—Proofs, 5l. 5s.—before Letters, 10/, 10s.—— Belshazzar's Feast, 
(new Plate without the border,) in Mezzotinto, by John Martin, 30 by 22, Prints, 
2l. 12s. 6d.—Proofs, 5l. 5s.—before Letters, 10/. 10s.——-Byron’s (Lord) Mazeppa, 
(2 Plates, ) in Mezzotinto, by J. G.S. Lucas, after Horace Vernet, 18 by 15, each 

*rint 12s.—Proofs, 11. 1s.——Edinburgh, from the top of Arthur's Seat, in Aquatint 
by R. G. Reeve, after W. Purser, 22 by 15}, colours, 10s. 6d.——The Conflagration 
at Bristol, October, 1831, in Lithograph, by L. Haghe, after a drawing by T. L. 
Rowbotham, 20 by 164, Prints, 5s.—India, 8s.—colours, 8s.———-My Child ! (Ship- 
wreck Scene, ) in Mezzotinto, by H. Dawe, after his own Picture, 14 by 115, Prints, 
7s. 6d.—Francis Buckle, (the Jockey,) in Line, by W. C. Edwards, after R. 
Jones, 11 by 144, Prints, 1/. 11s. 6d. Interior View of Canterbury Cathedral, in 
Aquatint, by J. G. Reeve, after L. L. Razé, 134 by 19}, Prints, India, 11. 1s. 











A Series of Views, illustrating the most Interesting and Beautiful Spots 
on the Loire and its environs. By Louis Perez, Ackerman, 


This work, of which a specimen lies before us, is executed in lithography from 
original sketches made in 1831, and the plates are accompanied by letter-press 
descriptions. It is proposed to be published in six purts, one to appear te 
three months. ‘The work will embrace a number of scenes mentioned in English 
history. The specimen number contains one of these,—namely, “‘ The Castle of 
Angers,” which was partly erected by King John : there is also a view of the ( ha- 
teau de Blois. The view of Angers is well executed, and is a fine representation of 
anoble ruin, and a bold sweep of one of the finest European rivers. Our readers 
will find this work well worthy attention : like all Mr. Ackerman’s undertakings, it 


is got up in a very superior style. 





Sketches in Italy : drawn on Stone by W. Linton, as fac-similes of his 
Sketches made during his Tour in the years 1828 and 1829, &c. No. 
VI. Imp. folio. Published by the Author. 


This Number of a very fine work, executed by one of our 
tains eight views, viz. Narni; the Lake of Gomo; Vet); 


very first artists, con- 
Ravine at Sorrento; 


Temple of Minerva Medica; Vico; Temple of Antonine and Faustina; and Santa 


Scholastica. | 
in which they are put forth. 


We have before noticed these sketches for the bold masterly manner 
The hand of the artist is visible in every touch, and 
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the effect is capital. Como is a delicious exhibition of light and shade: and the 
romantic gullies, keeps, and rocks of the land of history and song here tell with 
Spirit-stirring force. Vico, as delineated by Mr. Linton, is one of the most charming 
sites in the world ; and Sorrento—but we must have done. Mr. Linton’s is a noble 
work, and will, we have no doubt, meet that extensive patronage of which it is 
every way so worthy. 





DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


We have often heard of ‘* the Devil among the Tailors ;” he seems now, however, 
to havedeserted the knights of the shears, and to have got among players and play- 
houses. From the moment that ‘‘ Robert le Diable”’ set all Paris mad with Mever- 
beer’s music and the Resuscitation of the Nuns of St. Rosalie, all the managers 
and playwrights have been determined to set the good people of London as mad as 
their Parisian neighbours. Mr. Mason from the Italian Opera, Bishop from Drury 
Lane, and Rophino Lacy and Grieve from Covent Garden, started for Paris to 
buy, glean, and steal, any and every thing that was likely to render the piece at- 
tractive here. Mr. Mason at once bought the copyright of the music of Schlesinger, 
so that, as far as the music went, he had the advantage ; yet, somehow or other, 
Bishop contrived to get so much of it, that it is said his accompaniments scarcely 
differ a note from the original. This, after all, was the grand desideratum, for it 
was Meyerbeer’s composition that had given the opera its high character, and 
which had ranked his name with those of Spohr, Weber, and Rossini. The result 
of all this activity on the part of the London managers was, that the piece has been 
brought out at both the Patent Theatres under the following titles :—‘* Robert the 
Devil ;” «The Demon ;” ‘‘ The Fiend-Father ;’’ ‘‘ The Devil’s Son ;” Xe. &c. 

The ‘* Freyschutz” was still the ‘‘ Freyschutz,’’ wherever it was brought out; 
not so our devil-ancestor, for he always appears under different names and in 
different guises. As he was the father of our William the Conqueror, we would 
willingly think the patronymic of the first title the least apposite ; but still, as we 
find him, so must we judge of him. Our present business is more particularly with 
him as he has been presented to us here ; not but that we must occasionally recur 
to his prototype ; for, as our dramatists and adapters have varied from the original, 
SO must they stand their trial at the bar of public opinion. The story is well known, 
and we will dwell but shortly upon it :—In Normandy it is a legend in the country, 
and to this day the castle and cavern of Robert le Diable are to be seen at no great 
distance from Rouen. Robert, Duke of Normandy, had been banished his country 
for his misdeeds: his mother, on her death-bed, had desired her son’s foster-sister 
(Alice) to bear her last behest to her child ; and that was, that he should avoid the 
snares of him who had been her ruin and his father—a demon. With this holy in- 

junction Alice and her minstrel-lover arrive as pilgrims at Palermo ; and here the 
action of the opera begins. Robert has received kindnesses from an unknown 
friend; that friend is his father, who is ever near him in his hour of need. 
For Isabelle, a Princess of Sicily, Robert had nourished an attachment. The Duke 
of Messina was about to give a tournament, for the disposal of the Princess’s hand ; 
the knights were assembled, and the most formidable was the Prince of Granada. 
A challenge is arranged between these two rivals; and Bertram, the fiend, con- 
trives to conjure up a phantom of the Prince of Granada, which Robert pursues 
into an enchanted forest, and as he thrusts to strike him home, discovers that he has 
combatted with a spirit. In the mean time the tournament has proceeded, Robert 
2as beer summoned in vain, and the real Prince of Granada been declared the 
victor. It was not in those days, any more than it is in these, in the nature of man 
to be so easily bafied. There were two modes by which the Demon might become 
possessed of the affections of his son—the one by crime; the other, by volun- 
tarily assigning himself over to the devil. His father points out the road to the 
former ; tells him of the cloisters of the Nuns of St. Rosalie, who haye broken 
their vows—of the branch that was in the hands of that saint, and which had the 
power of giving all that man could wish for; he evokes the spirits of those Nuns, 
who appear to life with all their former passions and propensities, and seduce him 
to the completion of his purpose, and then return again with all appropriate 
horrors to their own condemnation. Possessed of this talisman, Robert exercises 
its influence, and finds it efficacious ; but a thought of repentance flits across his 
mind, and he disdains the services of such unholy aid; he breaks the branch even 
in the apartment of the Princess, where he had lulled all to slumber ; he 1s seized 
by her guards, but escapes from them, and then flies to take refuge in the sanc- 
tuary. Thus foiled, the Demon has recourse to his last expedient ; but Alice, who 
has overheard his secret at the cavern’s mouth, where his fellow-fiends were 1n re- 
velry, determines to thwart him, and, by giving Robert his mother’s will, to apprs¢ 
him of bis danger. The hour of midnight is of course the limited time ;_ the De- 





mon, as that hour approaches, announces to Robert that he is his father—broaches 
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some few sophistries, to beguile him—tells him, that when he fell from his bigh 
estate of angel, he was spared the general doom of the others, by retaining (he 
alone, of all the rest) the power of love, and that his love and his affections were 
all centred in his son—that if he signs and seals, power, riches, perpetual youth, 
&ec., were to be his for ever; if not, that he doomed his sire to the unquenchuable 
flames of unsated passions, that would ever burn within him. Robert is on the 
point of yielding, Alice appears, delivers the will,—time steals on, midnight 
strikes, the Demon disappears, and the Cathedral of Palermo is discovered, with 
all the paraphernalia of priests in attendance, to bestow on Robert the hand of the 
Princess. Such is the outline of this story. The part the Minstrel plays is that of 
lover to Alice, and only meant to be as her safeguard in the midst of her perils, 

As a drama it is quite clear that there is in the story a marked defect ; it is the 
impossibility of giving the greatest interest to the dénouement. It is equally clear 
that it should be in three acts, and not in five, as at Paris; that the first act should 
finish with the result of the tournament, and the second with the scene of the Nuns. 
At Covent Garden the first act finishes with the procession to the tournament; im- 
properly we think, for the story is not made out. At Drury Lane it finishes with 
the result of it ; implying, that if by fair means the hand of the Princess could not 
be obtained, the Devil would not be on earth so long, without calling in aid his 
diableries. he chief beauty of the story is in the character of Alice. With every 
kindly affection stirred within her, she goes forth on her pious pilgrimage with her 
affianced husband ; not yet married, for her duty to her mistress is not yet per- 
formed ; with all the holy powers of love with her, in contrast with those that were 
working in the breast of the Demon; affection for her foster-brother—love, intense 
love for her betrothed—and duty, the last, and therefore the most sacred, to her 
mistress : such is this being, bearing with her almost the fiat of Eternity, becoming 
possessed of the secret of the Demon himself; and, in a word, such as Mrs, Wood 
was, and no one else ever will be, at least to our conception. Wherever this cha- 
racter is the best developed, there would we give the meed of praise ; and the 
glaring inconsistency of introducing a comic character into the piece, we hold to 

e one of those outrages against the good taste of the nation, that we only wonder 
the hootings of the audience are not raised against it. For example, Keeley, reel- 
ing drunk, holding converse with Alice, when every moment was precious, when she 
had heard the dread import of the Demon’s intentions, must stamp the dramatist as 
one but ill-versed in his craft, and that too in the scene preceding the awful evoca- 
tion, It isa profanation of the subject, and an insult to the public ; and we certainly 
applaud the good taste of Drury Lane in abstaining from this sacrilege. The dresses 
of Drury Lane are splendid even as those of Paris; they are the correct copies of 
them ; and not a dress appears on the stage that is not new: whereas, at the rival 
theatre, there is scarcely one that has not figured in the ‘* Haunted Tower,” or some 
such piece. The scenery too, is, as far as Stanfield is concerned, preferable at Drury 
Lane ; but in the last act, we should unhesitatingly give the preference to Covent 
Garden. Still there is so little wanting, that we doubt not the management of the 
former will soon make up this deficiency. The chorusses of Drury Lane are by far 
the most effective. The chief difficulty this theatre is under, is in the want of a 
better singer than Miss Ayton for the character of the Princess. If this defect could 
be remedied, some of the finest music might be restored, which is now lost, and the 
effect of the last act would be altogether different. We think high praise is due to 
the Adelphi for the conduct of the story ; it was, however, easier for them in con- 
sequence of the absence of the music. At Covent Garden the opera is well got up ; 
—ample time has been bestowed upon it; but there is that in the Drury Lane version 
that will last, in our opinion, when the other shall cease to be attractive. In the 
infancy of an opera, it is not to be expected that the voices can be in perfect 
unison, even in Italy. A new opera is rehearsed for weeks before it is acted, and 
even then it is only by a nightly repetition of half a carnival that the vocalists ob- 
tain a complete harmony. In the instance of Drury Lane a marked improvement 
was observed in the second representation, and a few more will give an ensemble to 
the duets and trios, especially to that beautiful duo between the go miyt we Ber- 
tram, so unhappily omitted at Covent Garden. Phillips, in the oo Seon 
looked, played, and was dressed the Demon to the life. His deep and vo poe vies 
voice, his Mephistophiles’ laugh of mockery, and his countenance, were something 
unearthly. 

It is od surprising that ‘* Robert le Diable”’ should for months have nt 
the whole population of Paris and of the provinces, who have come to see “y ° Or 16 
it easy to imagine, with Mrs. W ood’s chaste and heavenly tones and perfect de “a 
tion of that creature of beauty and gentleness, Alice, and Stanfield’s easy) _~ 
elicited an involuntary burst of applause from the whole house, that it can fall far 
short o iginal. . 

But fine Robert the Devil” has been the grand dramatic feature of 
the month, there has been a piece, which has likewise created a greet oonemn ens 
produced at Drury Lane, under the title of the ‘* Rent-Day,” in which Wilkes 
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two famous pictures are so closely embodied and illustrated, that the artist has 
written a letter, expressive of his delight, to the theatre ; and has presented the 
author, Mr. Jerrold, with two of the finest proofs. 

The “ Rent-Day”’ owes its interest from the inability of an honest and indus- 
trious farmer to meet the demands of his landlord, and from the cruelty of a hard. 
hearted steward ; who distrains for the arrears, and turns the unfortunate tenant out 
of the farm, which had been occupied by himself and his ancestors for the last cen. 
tury. During this scene of distress the landlord himself arrives incognito, and 
through a letter which he has written to the steward takes up his abode in the 
mansion, and by these means discovers the mal-administration of his estate. In the 
mean time, two robbers arrive in the neighbourhood, and recognise in the steward 
an old associate returned from transportation, They exert the power this knowledge 
gives them over the old man, and add their insolence to his oppression. Finding 
that the landlord, who is housed in his own mansion as a guest, is possessed of 
money, they determine to rob and murder him. ‘Their scheme is overheard by the 
farmer’s wife, who saves him by giving him timely notice of their intention. The 
farmer is subsequently enabled to pay his rent, by discovering a sum of money con- 
cealed in his grandfatber’s chair: the rascality of the steward is of course dis- 
covered, and he, tegether with his two old associates, are delivered up to justice. 

These are the incidents of every-day life, and are perhaps the more affecting for 
being so; they do not excite the higher and more poetical sympathies of our 
nature, but they touch the heart home. It is a piece written to the times; and we 
have seldom seen one which has produced more effect, and we have never seen a 
drama more admirably acted. Miss Phillips, as the farmer’s wife, Harley, as the 
appraiser, and Bedford and H. Wallack, as the ruffians, are all equally excellent ; 
Mr. Younge also, as the old steward, a part which Mr. Farren pi to have played 
but refused, was very respectable ; but the gem of the piece is the acting of Mr. 
Wallack in the farmer. It is one of the truest and most effective representations 
which we have witnessed for a very long period, and has certainly contributed very 
largely to the popularity which the piece has enjoyed. The sturdy honesty of the 
English yeoman, the agony of the husband and father at the ruin of his wife and 
children, and his indignation at the rapacity of the steward, and the insolence of his 
myrmidons, are all equally well depicted. In short, such acting must have ren- 
dered even a mediocre piece popular ; and the consequence has been, whenever Mr. 
Wallack has given the piece out for repetition, he has received two or three distinct 
rounds of applause for himself, in addition to that which has been given to the piece. 


Kino’s Tueatre.—The science of astronomy, which at all times ought to be the 
subject of deep consideration, is likely to be rendered interesting by the introduc- 
tion of Mr. C. H. Adams at the Opera Concert- Room of this theatre, whose success 
at Hackney, the Adelphi Theatre, the Western Institution, &c. as well as in 
‘acennte circles, has been attended with a satisfaction highly creditable to his 
abours. The apparatus is of the most splendid description ; being upon a very 
large scale, and some of it perfectly novel. Mr. Adams also intends to add to his 
Astronomical Lectures two others, on the subject of Pneumatics. 
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KEPT AT HIGH WYCOMBF, BUCKS, BY A MEMBER OF THE LONDON METEOROLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
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The mode of keeping the above Registers is as follows :— 

At Edmonton, the warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the 
North in the shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground, rhe extreme cold of 
the night is ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The 
daily range of the Barometer is known from observations made at intery als of four hours cach, 
from eight in the morning till the same time in the evening. T! e weather and the direction of 
the wind are the result of the most frequent observations. he rain is measured every morning 
at eight o'clock. 

At Wycombe, the Thermometer and Barometer are registered at 8 A. Mey at 3 and 10 PP. M.: 
the extreme cold is ascertained by a self-registering Thermometer. The wind is set down from 
the result of the most frequent observations. 

At Cheltenham, the temperature is ascertained by a self registering Thermometer, suspended 
about five teet from the ground, in a North-East aspect, and the observation nacle daily at 8 
o'clock a.™. The winds and Barometer are registered at 8 o'clock A.M. and 8 o'clock P.M. 
Cuances Henny Avams, 


Edmonton. 
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Kept at Edmonton, L. *..c* 2°° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3/ 51” West of Creenwich. 
The warmth of the day ise7." a by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight a 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 


: the 
The extreme cold of the night is 

















, |Range! Range — Rain 
—— of of ws in Prevailing Weather. 
*| Ther. | Barom. : ; Inches 
Jan. 
23) 33-42 |30,14-30,24 S.W. Except the evening, cloudy. 
24| 24-46 30,14-30,09 S.W. Generally clear. 
25) 37-47 |29,74-29,76 S.W. 1 Morn. cloudy, with rain; aftern. & even. clear. 
26) 25-42 '29,80-29,77 S.W. Generally clear, except even.; raining at 9 p.m. 
27) 25-36 |29,82-29,97 N. Morning cloudy, with snow; evening clear, 
28) 22-35 30,06-30,15 N.W. 35 |Even. cloudy, with rain ; morn. & aftern. clear. 
29, 32-48 30,11-30,26 N.W. and N.E.| .025 |Clondy. 
30) 32-45 30,23-30,13 S.W. General cloud, a few stars visible in the eveng. 
; 31) 35-43 |29,98-29,81 S.W. Generally cloudy. 
Feb. 
1| 32-45 |29,49-29,25 S.E. General cloud, rain at times in the evening. 
2) 34-47 |20,22-29,18 S.W. Except the evening cloudy, with rain at times, 
3) 26-43 |29,40-29,70 S.W. 025 |Clear. 
4 37-53 |29,74-29,86 S.W. Generally clear; a little rain in the morning. 
5) 38-53 |29,87-29,95 S.W. General cloud. 
6, 35-52 |29,79-29,60' S.E. and S.W. Except the morng. cloudy, with rain at times. 
7) 32-45 |29,75-30,06 N.W. .075 |Clear. 


8 22-48 30,24-30,26, N.W. and S.W. 


Generally clear, the morning rather foggy. 
0 29-50 |30,25-30,33,5.W. and N.W. 


Except the aftern. and eveng. cloudy, with rain. 


10) 24-43 |30,43-30,46 N.W. .05 |Generally clear. 

11) 29-43 |30,40-30,28) N. and N.E. Exc. morn., cloudy ; small flakes of snow in evg. 
}2) 28-43 |30,26-30,10} N. and N.E. Cloudy, with rain. 

13) 30-41 |30,02-30,00 N.E. .05 |General cloud. 

14) 32-39 |30,02-29,96 N.E. Except the evening, cloudy. 

15 20-39 |30,00-22,94 N.E. Generally clear. 


16. 19-38 |29,86-29,60 , Cloudy and foggy. 
17) 30-45 |29,62-29,79| S.E. and N.E. | .025 |Cloudy, with rain, exe. for afew hours in aftern. 
N 























18 33-46 |30,02-30,22 - General cloudy, rain at times. 

19, 30-42 |30,22-30,20 N.E. Except the morning, clear. 

20 21-42 |30,22-30,25| N.E. and S.E. Clear. 

21 29-48 |30,19-30,23 N. Generally clear; evening very foggy. 

22 24-37 |30,25-30,26 N.E. Morning & even. cloudy & foggy; aftern. clear. | 
Edmonton, 


Cuarvtes Henny AvAMs. 





MECHANICAL ARTS. 

Brratwouam Rattway.—The line of the proposed plan for this useful and excellent 
undertaking has been forwarded to us. We know not whether the projectors are aware 
that a straight line is no longer necessary, but that the sharpest turns may now be 
made on rail-roads by an American invention, lately carried into effect in the l nited 
States with singular success.—The line of railway will be 1124 miles. Birmingham 
being between 3 and 400 feet higher than London, and the intervening ground much 
broken, the railway could not be laid down without an inclination in its planes ; the 
rise, however, will in no case exceed 1 in 330. The highest point of the line 1s on 
the summit ofan inclined plane 15 miles long, rising 13} feet in each mile, and 1s 
515 feet above the level at Maiden Lane, London; from which it is distant 0) miles. 
The termination at Birmingham is 256 feet higher than the commencement at Lon- 
don. Itis intended that there should be 10 tunnels—one at Primrose Hill half a 
mile long, one near Watford a mile long, and one near Kilsby, 78 miles from Lon- 
don, amile and a quarter long. The others are each less than a quarter of a mile in 
length, with the exception of one, which is a third ofa mile long. They will all be 
25 feet in height, well lighted, and oughtrather to be called galleries than tunnels. 
The strata through which the railway is carried, appear generally to follow in this 
order from London : 
London clay and plasticclay . . . « « « «© « « 15$ miles. 
Chalk and chalk flints —. . - 1,6 — 


Chalk, marl, weald clay, iron sand, and Oxford clay or clunch clay 20 — 

Great and inferior oolite limestones, and sandy beds ° . coe 

Lias marls, lias limestone or water lime, and shale beds ° ~ « 16 , 

Red marle and new red sandstone. ‘ ° ‘ , ° -- 4 - 
1124 

The railway will be Composed of two lines of rails with a space between them ot 

six feet, but at particUlar points two additional lines will be required as turns-out 
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to facilitate the passage of the locomotive engines and carriages. Ifwe assume the 
average rate of travelling on the railway to be 20 miles an hour, (which is about 
the mark, ) that 1200 persons pass along it in a day, and 120 are conveyed in each 
train of carriages, then only ten trains of carriages would be required for all the 
passengers ; each train would separately take a minute and half, and the ten trains 
not more than fifteen minutes in passing over halfa mile of ground. Allow twice 
this time for the passage of cattle and merchandise, and it is manifest that the 
traffic on railways can never be a source of annoyance to persons residing near 
them. All who have travelled in carriages drawn by locomotive steam-engines on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway can vouch for the safety and comfort, as well 
as the expedition, of this mode of conveyance ; but the strongest evidence of public 
opinion on this subject is the fact, that twice as many persons go by the railway, ws 
were formerly carried in coaches running on the roads between the two places—and 
yet, although the expense of travelling is reduced one-half, and the works of the 
railway cost more than £800,000, the proprietors are in the receipt of a dividend of 
£9. for a year on their £100 shares! Enough has been ascertuined of the troftic 
in the districts through which the London and Birminghom Railway will pass, to 
remove all doubt as toanample returnfor the necessary outlay. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARK ET REPORT. 


Two events of considerable importance have occurred since our last report, eal- 
culated to create extensive anxiety in the commercial world; we allude to the 
reported appearance of Cholera in the suburbs of the metropolis, and the Negro 
Insurrection in Jamaica. The former event has had a most distressing effect upon 
mercantile affairs generally, and upon that large portion of the population of 
London that work upon the River, and carry into effect the orders of large establish- 
ments. The immediate effect of this circumstance has been virtually to suspend 
the export trade of the kingdom, and to throw at least 4000 artisans engaged on the 
River out of employment, and consequently to drive them to destitution or to the 
eleemosynary support of charitable contributions or parochial funds. ‘This panic 
with regard to Cholera has come at a most unfortunate season for commercial men, 
for this is the period when shipping-orders commence ; and they are now com- 
pletely in abeyance as regards East and West India produce and all other branches 
of trade ; so that, in fact, there is nothing to report with regard tothem. The injury 
to the Revenue by the Regulations on account of the rumours respecting Cholera 
must be incalculable ; and the revenue of the Customs must be sutfering to a most 
alarming extent. Such is the injury done to commerce by the recent directions, in 
consequence of the apprehension of Cholera, that a heavy responsibility, as regards 
the public Revenue and the commercial body, injured as they are by them, attaches 
to those who have issued them, or to those who caused them to be issued, by over- 
strained reports of the existing danger. The other event, the Jamaica Insurrection, 
has produced universal dismay among the West India interest, and in the commercial 
world generally. It is impossible yet to calculate upon the loss of property that has 
been occasioned by this outrage ; but we apprehend, from all we have heard upon the 
subject, that it is to an extent larger even than was at first anticipated. It has had a 
direct effect upon the Mincing Lane market, and rendered the holders very firm 
under the expectation that the supplies from Jamaica must be very short for some 
time, if not altogether cut off. 

The advices from the manufacturing districts of late have shown that a steady 
trade has been in progress there, but at prices scarcely remunerative to masters or 
manufacturers. This particularly applies to the woollen fabric, at which the opera- 
tives are employed at what a letter we have lately seen from thence describes as 
‘* starvation prices.”’ ' ' 

The iron and lead manufactures are severely depressed, without any immediate 
prospect of relief being afforded to them. ee 

Tur Money Marxer.—Transactions in the Funds have been very limited since 
our last report; but Consols have shown a disposition to advance, and are now 
quoted as under. In the Foreign Market, Mexican Bonds have declined, and 
Greek and Spanish advanced. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Saturday, 25th of February. 











ENGLISH PUNDS. 

Bank Stock 195, 196.—India Stock 193 half, 
194 half.—Consols 82 five-eighths.—Reduced 83 
one-eighth, quarter.—Three and a Half Re- 
duced 90 five-eighths, seven-cighths. — New 
Three and a Half per Cents 90.—Four per 
Cents 100 one-quarter, half.—India Bonds 2, 1 
Disc.—Exchequer Bills 8, 9 

FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Brazil Bonds 45 quarter, three-quarters, — 
March, 1852,—vo L. 111, NO. XI. 


Chilian 16, 17.—Colombian 11, 12.—Danish 66 
quarter, half. - Dutch 40 five-eighths, seven- 
eighths.—Greek 25 quarter, three quarters. 
Mexican 30 half.—Portnguese 48 half, 49 half. 

Russian 99 quarter, three-quarters. — Spanish 
14 half. 

SHARES. 

Alliance 8 half, three-quarters.—Guardian 22 
half, 23 half.— Protector 28, 20.—Imperial Bra- 
zilian Mine 40, 42. 

o 





YG 
BANKRUPTS. 


FROM JANUARY 20, TO FEBRUARY 14, 1832, INCLUSIVE. 


January 20.— W. Farrar, Bread Street, 
Cheapside, warehouseman.—G. Benson, Ken- 
sington, plumber.—D. Baines, St. Martin’s 
Lane, victualler.—S. Farden, Gutter Lane, 
dealer.—T. Tranfield, Sawyers’ Arms, Maryle- 
bone Lane, victualler.—T. Raper, Fleet Street, 
tailor.—W. Dawsen, Waltham, Lincolnshire, 
tanner.—H. Smith, Fleet Lane, victualler.—S. 
Powell, Blackinan Street, Southwark, draper. 

T. Shallcross, Liverpool, provision dealer.— 
W. Voakes, Pocklington, Yorkshire, draper.— 
G. Evans, Mold, Flintshire, cattle-dealer.—J. 
Sawyer and G, Lowley, Sheffield, knife-manu- 
facturers. 

January 2A. — G. Castle, jun. Rotherhithe, 
ship builder. —C. Pyne, Earl's Court, Old 
Brompton, Middlesex, dyer. P.J. Coverdale, 
Barking, Essex, surgeon.-—G. Bostoek, Old Ca 
vendish Street, tailor.—E. Tanner, Ramegate, 


Kent, tavern-keeper. — T. Gerves, Hendon, 
Middlesex, hay-salesman. — ‘lt. Taylor, Rose 
Street, Newgate Street, meat-salesman. — J. 


Watson, Wood Street, Cheapside, ribbon-ma- 
nufacturer.— E. G. Blackband, Macclesteld, 
Cheshire, grocer.—J. Switt, Liverpool, victual- 
ler.—Ells, Edward, and Henry Hughes, Man- 
chester, cotton-spinners.—T. Underwood, Bris- 
tol, skin-dresser.—W. Gadesby, Hopwas, Staf 
fordshire, victualler.—W. Johnson, Manches- 
ter, innkeeper. — W. Croston, jun., Toxteth 
Park, Lancashire, painter.—J. Law, Lloyd, 
Statiordshire, farmer. 

January 27.—W. Taylor, Coppull, Lanca- 
shire, timber-dealer. — T. Wilkinson, Finsbury 
Square, opholsterer.—S. Hodges, Bunhill Row, 
tailor. —E. Bauckham, Providence Row, Kent 
Road, builder. — W. Ivory, St. Mary-at-hill, 
victualler.—H. W. Smith, Greenwich, carpen- 
ter.-T. Lewis, Whitechapel Road, victualler. 

J. R. Beecroft, St. Albans, innkeeper.- G. 
Draper, Whitechapel High Street, victualler.— 
J. Maberley, Bread Street, Cheapside, banker. 

W. Athearn, Kuight’s Hill, Streatham, Sur- 
rey, brick-maker.—J. Catley, Green Street, 
Leicester Square, chemist. — T. Geeves, Hen- 
tion, Middlesex, hay-salesiman. — J. Burke, 
Mitre Tavern, Greenwich, licensed victualler. 

J. Hunter, Church Passage, Guildhall Yard, 
undertaker. — H. Stuart, Worcester, wine-mer- 
chant. R. Gray, Cottingham, Yorkshire, 
wharfinger. — W. Hewitt and T. Hewitt, jun., 
Kingston upon Hull, merchants, 

January 3i.— H. Hudson, Harrow-Street, 
Paddington, stable-keeper.—A. Kaul, Camo 
nile Street, Bishopsgate, Watch-mauutacturer, 

R. Pallen, Newgate Market, carcase-butcher. 
~ -W ynand John de Back, Broad Street Build- 
ings, ceneral merchant. — J. Hill, Strand, hat- 
ter.--J. Glaves, Upper East Smithtield, master- 
mariner.—-G. Walker, Orange Street, Blooms 
bury, linen draper.-T. Bond, Bath, cabinet- 
maker.—J. Walker, St. John’s, Worcestershire, 
tanner.—J. Waystatt, Denton, Lancashire, hat- 
monnutacturer. —- T. Webb and W. Pritchard, 
Pillewenlly, Monmouthshire, coal-merchants.— 
RK. Langdon, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, 
rope maker.—-G. Salvidge, Bedminster, Somer- 
setshire, butcher. J. Nichols, Stourbridge, 
W oorcestershire, wine-merchaat. — W. C. Tho- 
mas, Piymouth, hatter.—T. Wilkinson, Shrews 
bury, inonmonger.—W. A. Stokes, Kiddermin- 
ster, bookseller. —— R. Hugh s, Wel hpool, 
Montgoimerysbire, saddler, 

February 3. — P. Young, Fenchurch Street, 
Wapping, and Greenwich, sail and rope-maker. 
: B. Wilson, Lawrence Pountney Hill, 
London, boarding house kee per.—J. C. Easling, 
Chandos Stree mm Cove nt dsards n, licensed vic 
tualler. —— E. Allford, Bishopsgate Street With 
out, Opholsterer.—H. Wilson, Sun Street, Lon- 


don, woollen-draper.—J. Pestell, Stotfold, Be 
fordshire, miller.—J. Chamberlain, Ald rman 
bury, warehouseman.—H. and J. Cazenoy, 
Broad Street Buildings, merchants.—H. By ons. 
Norwich, cordwainer. — J. and S. Carek ay 
Bristol, bakers. — §., G., and L. Hattersley. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers. — 7. 
Pearkes, Stanford Bridge, W orcestershire, 
grocer.—W. Stead, Shrewsbury, mercer and 
hosier.—W. Lawton, Birkenhead, Cheshire 
lime-burner.—J. Hayton, Bridge Mill, Cumber. 
land, corn-factor. — J. Lawton, Saddle worth, 


Yorkshire, money-scrivener. — N, Thomas, 
Manchester, upholsterer. 
February 7. — E. Savill, Esher, Surrey, 


miller.—R. Alderton, Charlotte Street, Black- 
friars Road, carpenter. — J. Marks, Foley 
Place, horse-dealer. — G. B. Poynton, Ox 
ford Street. woollen-draper. - R. Swith. Sa- 
lisbury, haberdasher. — E. Turner, Crown 
Row, Walworth, hosier. J. Stephens, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Stre« t, bookseller. W. 
T. Coker, Lime Street, London, bide-broker.- 

B. King, Charlotte Street, Rathbone Place, li- 
thographic- printer. — F. W. Dewey, Huggin 
Lane, Wood Street, London, glover.—Z. B. 
Houghton, Liverpool, tiinber-merchant.—E. C, 
Parkinson, Ececleshill, Yorkshire, apothecary. 

T. Webb, W. Pritchard, and Z. Williams, 
Pillgwenlly, Monmouthshire, coal-merchants.— 
W. Glen and C, A. Matthie, Liverpool, mer- 
chants.—W. Flower, Cann, Dorsetshire, coal 


merchant. — W. Swyer, Shaftesbury, common 
brewer.—W. Knight, St. Neot’s, Huntingdon 
shire, draper. — Phabe Hainmersley Fenton, 


Liverpool, milliner. — W. M. Jones, Mold, 
Flintshire, maltster.—F. Dunn, Drypool, Hol 
derness, Yorkshire, miller.—G. Hibbard, Bath, 
malster.— W. Howells, Gellyhave, Monythus- 
loyne, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper. 

February 10. — W. Youatt, Nassau Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, druggist. — 5. Hannom, 
Oxford, carpenter —J. Jackson, Rochester, 
Kent, brush-maker.—J. Montague, Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square, jeweller. — D. Grant, 
Kensington, builder.—J. C. Jewsbury, Canter 
bury, Kent, linen-draper.—T. Taylor, Clittord 
Street, Bond Street, man’s mercer. — W. Mor 
gan, G. R. Roach, and G. Morgan, Liverpool 
Street, merchants. D>. D. Davis, Fitzroy 
Square, boarding-house-keeper.- R. Longworth, 
Upper Rawelitte with Tarnicar, Lancashire, 
rush-dealer.—J. Davis, Bourton on the Hill, 
Gloucestershire, aunctioneer.—T. Jones, Kidder- 
minster. Worcestershire, druggist and grocer. 
—J. Poole, Worcester, comb-manufacturer. 
J. Warner, Manchester, warehouseman. - 
Gale, Manchester, carver. ’ 

february 14.—K. Gascoyne, Richmond, Sur- 
rey, tailor.—P. Knox, Maidstone, grocer. 
Hamilton, Fountain Court, Bishopsgate Street, 
Wine-merchant.—T. Cottle, Salisbury Street, 
Bermondsey, dealer in marine-stores.— ) 
Halliwell, W hitechapel Road, oilman.- J. New 
man, South Street, Chelsea, victualle r.—J. Gil- 
bert, jun., Coventry, coach-proprietor. W.T- 
Mangham, King Street, Covent Garden, hatter.~ 
1. Wiseman, Norwich, silkman.—D. Aust, Wal- 
cot, Somersetshire, builder. — G. Parker, Deri 
tend, Warwickshire, factor.—J. Bre arly, Brim 
rod, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturer. — <-> 
Foulkes, Mold, Flintshire, wine-dealer. C. M. 
Burgess, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, builder. R. 
B. Sidford, Wilton, Wilts, baker.—J. \rmitage 
and J. Greenwood, Clayten, Yorkshire, stuti- 
nanuviacturers. G. bh. he rr, senes Framlingham, 
Suttolk, common brewer. A. Taylor, Dogford 
Mills, Lancashire, cotton-spinner.—®. Motters- 
head, Manchester, cotion-spinner,—T. Clayter, 
sen., Manchester, cheese-tactor, 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Maren 1, 1859, 


Hovse or Lorps, Jan. 20.—A Copy of the Convention concluded with France on 
the subject of the Slave Trade was laid on the table. 

Jan. 23.—Lord Ellenborough moved for a series of papers relating to the differ- 
ences between the Fast India Comp iny and the Chinese Gove rhinent, 

Jan. Jt. The L ttery Lickets Bill was passed. Lhe Earl of W icklow put a 
question to a Noble Viscount (Melbourne) on the present state of Ireland. At 
the same time he was anxious to direct the special attention of the Government to 
the deplorable state of that country, many parts of it being under the complete do- 
minion of demagogues ; and its calamities were increased by the fact that, owing to 
the heavy fees incurred by those Magistrates in Lreland who renewed their com- 
missions, Many counties might be said to be without any Magistracy. Earl Grey 
thought there was no ground to complain of fees, which had been reduced from 
£11. 19s. to #2. 13s. Ga. 

Jan. 26.—Lord hing having presented petitions from various places in Ireland 
against the Irish system of tithes, the Earl of Wicklow strongly and decidedly con- 
demned that system, and said, that the Noble Baron ( King) ought to be placed on 
their Lordships’ Irish Tithes Committee.—The Earl of Aberdeen moved a long 
Address to the King, eXpressi\ e of regret at the System ot foreign policy adopted 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. ‘he motion was lost by 9 to 142. 

Jan. 27.—In reply to Lord Ellenborough, who wished to know if Government had 
any measures in contemplation for the suppression of such outrages as had oc- 
curred in Bristol and Nottingham, Lord Melbourne said there were measures in 
preparation, which should be laid before the House as soon as they were matured, 

Jan. 31.—The Marquis of Lansdowne presented accounts relating to certain 
outrages which had been committed in Ireland on the occasion of collecting tithes. 

Feb. 2.—Earl Grey laid on the table the ratified Belgian Treaty.—Lord Wynford 
brought forward a motion of which he had previously given notice, that questions 
be put to the Judges respecting the legal construction to be put upon the 55th Geo, 
IIl.c. 115, relative to the Russo-Dutch Loan. The motion was afterwards with- 
drawn, 

Feb. 3.—Lord Strangford moved for a series of returns relative to the shipping 
interest, and among others for a return of all sums issued by the Treasury from the 
ist of January 1826, to the Ist of January 1832, to corporate bodies or private midi- 
viduals entitled to demand harbour dues.—The Arbitration Dill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Feb. 6.—The hLmbezzlement Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Feb. 7.—Earl Grey presented a petition from Ireland for an alteration of the laws 
regarding the Church property; and in doing so his Lordship said that before the 
House could proceed to legislate on the subject it would be absolutely requisite to 
vindicate the existing laws. ‘The conventions at present in existence for non-pay- 
ment of tithes could not be allowed to exist. If he believed that the laws at present 
were not strong enough, he would not hesitate in coming to the Legislature and 
asking that Government might be strengthened. The Earl of Wicklow observed 
that had this statement been made in the earlier part of the Session the effect must 
have been more beneficial. Earl Grey thereupon remarked, that, in consequence 
of the resistance now manifested to the payment of tithes, the vindication of the 
law was a paramount duty. The Government in Ireland every where avowed the 
determination to support the just rights of the Church.—The Earl of Aberdeen, 
having condemned the disastrous character of the Netherlands Treaty, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that it would ultimately lead to a war, complained that it 
had been laid on the table without one word of explanation. 

Feb. 9.—Lord Ellenborough, having adverted to the circumstance of compensa- 
tion having been voted to several persons and officers whose protits or places would 
be affected by the Bankruptcy Court Bill introduced last Session with the excep- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor's emoluments, expressed an opinion that it would be 
proper to make compensation to his Lordship. Lord Brougham said he must leave 
it to the justice of Parliament and the country.— Lord lenterden gave notice of his 
intention to bring in a Bill, having for its object one simple uniform process in 
commencement of all actions in Courts of Law. 

Feb. 10.—Several petitions were presented from Irel 
form, and one from certain parishes in Meath for a reformation of { ; 

Feb. 13.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to Buckingh m Palace 
Bill, Court of Session (Scotland) Bill, the Woods, Forests, and Land nerenmes 
Bill, the Lottery Office Outstanding Claims Bill, and the Embezzlement Hill.-_The 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved that certain papers relating to the spasmodic ss 
and the reports from the Board of Health to the Privy Council on the subject, 
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pose of preventing the spread of that malady.—The Earl of Wicklow begged to ea)] 
the attention of the Noble and Learned Lord (Plunkett) to the conduct of tho 
Irish Magistracy in refusing to accept their commissions. The question, in his 
opinion was, whether Ireland, amidst other evils, was to bear that of being deprived 
of the benetit of her unpaid Magistracy. Lord Plunkett was not aware of any asper- 
sions thrown on the Magistracy in any other place, and could not but regret that 
whatever might be the fact about the fees, they should have occasioned any Magis. 
trates to avoid renewing their Commissions. 

Feb. 14.—The Sacramental Test Act was passed. 

Feb. 15.—The Bills on the table were forwarded a stage. 

Feb. 16.—The Marquis of Lansdowne proposed the first reading of the Cholera 
Bill; and, in order to facilitate its passing, moved to suspend the Standing Orders 
of the House that the Bill might go through its several stages.—The Marquis of 
Lansdowne presented the first Report of the Committee on the Tithes of Ireland, 
which was read by the Clerk at the table. 


gis- 


House or Commons. Jan. 20.—The House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Reform Bill. Mr. Croker moved that the Committee should be postponed till 
‘Tuesday, when the House divided, and there appeared: For going into a Com- 
mittee 152, against it 99, Majority 53. The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee, and the question being put from the Chair, that 56 boroughs be disfran- 
chised, Mr. Croker moved that ‘‘ fifty’? be substituted for “ titty-six.’”’ Mr. 
Praed suggested, that as inserting any number of boroughs in the clause would only 
involve the Committee in an absurdity, he would move that the words “ fifty-six” 
be left out altogether, The Committee divided : For the clause 198, against it 123, 
Majority 75.—LThe Land Revenue Bill was passed. 

Jan. 23.—The House was occupied with desultory discussions on Irish affairs, 
arising out of two petitions. ‘The House having resolved itself into a Committee, 
the Chairman read that part of the first clause, that the 30 boroughs in Schedule B 
do return one Member each. Mr. Goulburn moved that the word “ thirty”’ be lett 
out of the clause. Sir G. Warrender was against taking away Members from any 
but nomination boroughs. Lord Eastnor had before opposed the Hull trom prin- 
ciple, and now he found himself bound doubly to oppose it; for no Ministry could 
conduct the affairs of the nation under the system of domination to which the 
Bill would give inlet: he would support no Bill that went so far as the present 
Bill. The liouse divided: For, 210, against, 112, Majority 96. ‘That clause which 
regards schedule C, which provides that a Bill shall be brought in for the purpose 
of ascertaining the boundaries of the new boroughs to which it is proposed to give 
Representatives, was next put. Agreed to. Clause 4 was agreed to. It was 
next moved to fill up the blank with the word ‘one.’ Agreed to. Clause 5 
was agreed to. ‘That part of clause 6 which omits Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis was then put and agreed to. Mr. Freshfield opposed the next part of the 
clause, which proposed the union of Penryn and Falmouth, and moved that it be 
omitted. The clause was agreed to.—Sir J. C. Hobhouse moved the second reading 
of the Select Vestries Amendment Bill. The House divided, when there appeared, 
for the motion, 40, against it, 44, Majority against the second reading, 4. 

Jan. 24.—The House was occupied for a considerable time in discussions relating 
to Ireland. Mr. Ilume, on presenting seven petitions from different parts of Ire- 
land against tithes, contended that by the present system of Irish tithes myustice 
was countenanced —tor the people felt no moral obligation to support a Church trom 
which they were alienated. Mr. Grattan was certain that the time was come when 
the Poor Laws and a settlement of the tithe-question in lreland must take place. 
Mr. Shiel said public opinion had destroyed tithes. He hoped the Legislature 
would take warning from passing events, and legislate in time.—The House then 
went into Committee on the Reform Bill. Lord Althorp, on moving that clause 7 
stand part of the Bill, said, that he would take it upon himself to have the amend- 
ment—namely, that the present Bill shall not operate as law till the Bill for defining 
the boundaries of the boroughs and towns mentioned in it should have previously 
received the sanction of the Legislature—carried into effect. Clauses 8, 9, and 10 
were then agreed to. Clause 11, after a few observations from Sir C, Wetherell and 
others, was agreed to. Clause 12, that two Knights should be elected for each of 
the three Ridings of Yorkshire, and appointing York, Wakefield, and Beverley 
for holding the elections, was agreed to. Lord Althorp moved the 15th clause, 
for dividing Lincoln into two divisions, each to return two members to Parliament, 
and that the places of election should be Lincoln and Sleaford. ‘The Committee di- 
vided : For the clause, 195, for the amendment, 64, Majority for Ministers, 131.—Mr. 
Warburton moved that the House should resolve itself into a Committee upon the 
Anatomy Bill. After afew words from Colonel Sibthorp against the Bill, a division 
took place, when there appeared, for going into Committee, 87, against it, 4, Majority, 
83.—Mr. Hunt divided the Committee upon the Resolution, when the number was, 
for the clause, 78, against it, 0. 

Jan. 25.—There were but thirty-seven members present. : 

Jan. 26.—The Speaker called on Mr. Perceval; that Gentleman's notice respects 
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ing a ‘‘ Genera) Fast’’ standing first on the paper. Instead of rising to proceed 
with his motion, Mr. Perceval intimated to the Speaker that “ strangers were pre- 
sent,” when the Right Hon. Gentleman immediately proclaimed that “ strangers 
must withdraw.”” Mr. Hume wished the House to have the standing order sus- 
pended on the present occasion; but the Speaker said his duty was imperative. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the previous question, because he did not 
think discussions of that nature suited to the House, and intimuting it was the in- 
tention of Ministers to advise the King to order a General Fast.— Mr, Herries, after 
avery long speech, censuring his Majesty's Ministers for a misapplication of the 
public money with respect to the Russian loan, by having made their payments to 
Russia since the separation of Belgium from Holland, and contending that the gua- 
rantee for the payment of the interest ceased on the separation of the two countries, 
concluded by moving three resolutions, which were negatived; the first two by 
259 to 219, The third by 238 to 214. 

Jan. 27.—Sir J. Brydges expressed a hope that the Hlouse would not be so far led 
away by the cry for Reform, as to sanction this Bill. The Chairman read the 
1ith clause, ‘‘ And be it enacted that each of the counties in the Schedule marked 
F be divided.”” Mr. Croker, viewing this clause as part of the general machinery 
of the Bill, would object to it altogether. Mr. Gore Langton moved that each of 
the counties in schedule F should return four Members to Parliament. The House 
divided : For, 215, against, 89. Clause 15 was agreed to. ‘The clause for increasing 
the Members to the Welsh counties produced some discussion, on the ground that 
none of the Scotch counties had additional Members ; that, if adopted, great in- 
justice would be done to Scotland, and that Scotland looked for justice. The clause 
was eventually carried.—The Corporate Funds Bill and the Embezzlement Bill 
were passed.— Mr. Perceval complained of a breach of privilege in the report of his 
speech on the fast, moving that the Printer of the Times be called to the Bar of the 
House. Mr. Hume avowed that the report was his; that he had taken the best 
notes he could of the speech; that he had endeavoured to give a fair report, but 
was not very expert at reporting ; that, however, he should repeat the practice if the 
exclusion of strangers were again enforced; and that he hoped practice would 
make him more perfect. The motion was withdrawn.—Colonel Davies moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the existing distress in the glove-trade. The 
motion was lost by 225 to 168. 

Feb. 1.—The House went into Committee on the English Reform Bill. Lord 
John Russell having intimated that he should hereafter propose some amendment 
of the 101. householder clause, more effectively to secure the exercise of votes by 
residents, and regarding the votes of freeholders, &c. in boroughs to be created— 
the 16th clause (that for making Southampton a county ) was the first clause agreed 
to in the Committee. The 17th was postponed, at the request of Mr. Praed, till the 
“4th was brought forward ; and the 18th (verbally amended), touching towns that 
ure counties, was adopted.—The 50/. tenants-at-will clause (the 20th) afterwards 
occasioned a good deal of conversation, and Sir KR, Heron moved as an amendment, 
that the words conferring votes on county tenants-at-will be omitted. A division 
being called for, the clause was carried by an immense majority, there being : For 
the clause, 272, against it, 52, Majority for Ministers, 240. The 2ist, 22nd, and 25rd 
clauses were agreed to. On the 21th clause being read Mr. Praed proposed, by 
wav of amendment, *« that no title to vote for a Knight of the shire be conferred 
by any property situate within the limits of a borough which shall, by this Bill or 
otherwise, return a Member or Members to serve in Parliament, &c. The motion 
was lost; 91 for, and 181 against. ; 

Feb, 2.—Several petitions were again presented against the General Registry 

sill.—Sir G. Clerk moved that the Lord Advocate, Mr. Ferguson, Mr, Bruce, Sir 
G. Warrender, Mr. Pringle, and Mr. Dixon be added to the Committee on the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland. Lord Althorp opposed the motion. Phe House di- 
vided: For the motion, 56, against it, 100, Majority for Ministers, 44. rhe House 
once more went into a Committee on the Reform Bill. Mr. Croker having with- 
drawn an amendment on the 17th clause, it was agreed to. Clauses 25 and 26 were 
agreed to. The 10/. householder enfranchisement clause, having been read (the 
27th), Mr. Hunt moved an amendment to it, that all householders paying rates and 
taxes should be entitled to vote for those towns that returned Members. The 
House divided, when there appeared: For the amendment 11, against it 290, Ma- 

ority for Ministers 279. ' 

: “Na lego va were presented against the General Registry Hill, and among 
them one by Mr. Hodges from upwards of 100 solicitors in hent.—An Amendment 
wus moved in the Reform Committee to leave out the words in clause 27, which 
follow the word “ occupy” in line 28, down to the words ‘‘ ten pounds in sine 
33, for the purpose of inserting the following words : ‘* Any premises ponent “4 
the description hereinafter mentioned.” Lord J. Russell resisted the amendment. 
The Committee divided: For the amendment 164, against it 202, Majority 68. The 
Chairman then read the part of the clause, that the rent of the house, the ae Cale 
tion of which should confer the right of voting, should be 10/, Mr. Davies Gul- 
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bert moved an amendment, that the 101. should be above the vatue of any parts 
underlet in any manner whatsoever. The Committee divided, when the numbers 
appeared : For the motion 5, against it 200, Majority 195. Mr. Mackinnon moved 
an amendment to the effect that the franchise should be limited to houses of 10/ 
where there were not more than 500 houses ; but the franchise to be limited to 15/. 
in the larger towns, The amendment was withdrawn, and the clause was then 
agreed to.—The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Feb. 6.—Mr. Goulburn said, before the House received the report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply, he was anxious to call the attention of the House to the present 
financial state of the country. The Right Hon. Gentleman then took a general re- 
view of the state of the finances, as regarded the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
promises of surplus, and the falling off in the realization of those promises. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that he was quite ready to admit that ( without 
intending to mislead the House or the country) he had, relying on documents and 
information before him, been misled to the extent of 350,000/. in Lis calculations 
respecting the Beer Duties, and 100,000/. on the Spirit Duties. In addition to 
these circumstances, the latter part of the year, in particular, had been a period of 
unusual and extraordinary stagnation. He then entered into some details as to the 
prospects of the present year, declaring that he calculated on a surplus of upwards of 
200,0001.; that the public were not likely to be deceived here, as he had reason to 
know that considerably reduced estimates would be proposed, and that they would give 
the country the best reason for calculating on the realization of what he now stated, 
Sir R. Peel said that this financial discussion could not fail to produce good, and 
that the confession of the inability to make further reductions he took the liberty of 
deeming some defence of the Duke of Wellington’s Administration. Mr. James 
said, the Rt. Hon. Bart. took great credit for himself and his late colleagues for 
their economy, as being greater than that of the present Government. ‘The present 
Government called for a vote for the Coronation of 50,000/., and spent 43,0001. The 
late Government called for a vote for the Coronation, in their time, of 100,0001., and 
spent 250,000!,—Mr. Baring asked whether it was intended to propose a Committee 
to report on the renewal of the Bank Charter ? 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Baillie, having obtained leave, introduced two Bills; one for the 
adoption of a more effectual police at Bristol, and the second on the subject of 
compensation for damages done during the late riots.—The House having resolved 
itself into Committee on the Reform Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the 28th clause, to the effect that different residences and payments should be 
taken together as making a qualification for a vote—all such persons voting to be 
rated to the taxes. After some objections to the wording of the clause, on the mo- 
tion of Lord Althorp the following words were inserted :—‘* Such person having 
paid up all poor rates and assessed taxes which shall have become payable by such 
holding.”’ A holding of 30l. annual value would be, under the clause, entitled to 4 
vote. The clause amended and then agreed to. On the Chairman proceeding to 
read clause 29, Mr. Stuart Wortley expressed a hope, that in the Bill which he 
understood it was the intention of Government to introduce for the Prevention of 
Bribery and Corruption at Elections, a clause would be introduced to prevent the 
collusive payment of rates for the purposes of creating voters under the 101. clause ot 
the Bill, The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that such a provision would be 
introduced. The clause was then ordered to stand part of the Bill. Clause 50 with 
some verbal amendments was agreed to. Clause 31 having been read—which enacts 
‘* that all persons entitled to vote in the election of Members for any city or bo- 
rough, not included in schedule A, either as burgesses, freemen or liverymen In 
the city of London, to retain the privilege if registered according to the provisions 
of this Act, provided they are resident within seven miles of the place for which 
they vote: no person made a burgess since ist March 1831, unless from birth or 
servitude, or deriving his right from the same, are to be entitled to vote im future 
for Members of Parliament.” Sir R. Peel said that he performed a duty which he 
very rarely had had occasion to perform in expressing his satisfaction with the 
clause. Mr. Lennard proposed as an amendment that the right of voting acquired 
by marriage with the daughter of a freeman should be preserved in those places 
where it now existed. The House divided: For the motion 25, against it 79, Ma- 
jority against it 50, . 

Feb. 8.—The House having resolved into a Committee, Clauses 32, 53, and 4, 
were agreed to. On clause 5 being read, it was amended and agreed to. ee) 
enacting that registers of votes be kept, having been read, Sir E. Sugden considereé 
that the registers at present kept rendered any other registry unnecessary. JT C. 
Wetherell opposed the clause. The House divided, the numbers appeared : ad 
the clause 168, against it 65, Majority 103. Clause 37 eventually agreed to.—O00 
the motion of Lord Althorp, the House resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means. The Noble Lord then moved for the several sums for the public set- 
vice, which were voted. , 

Feb. 9..-Mr. Courtenay inquired whether any applications had been made tot ng 
Government respecting the enlistment of men in this country for Don Pedro 5 expe- 
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dition, and what steps the Ministers had adopted in consequence of the violation 
of the Foreign Enlistment Bill ; and moved for documents connected therewith, Sir 
J. Mackintosh said he had never heard a motion or charge less substantiated than that 
of the lon. Member. Other speakers followed. The House divided; For the mo- 
tion 139, against 1t 274, Majority for Ministers 135. 

Feb. 10.—Clauses 38 and 39 were agreed to. Clause 40, for the appointment of 
Barristers by the J udges, was objected to. Mr. Knight moved, that after the words 
*« provided always,’’ these words should be inserted, ‘* that no Member of Parlia- 
ment shall be appointed one of the Barristers having to view the Electoral Lists.” 
‘The Amendment, after a short conversation, was agreed to. Clauses 41, 42, 43, and 
44, were agreed to, Phe 45th clause, to which Mr. Goulburn objected, was agreed 
to. ‘The 4oth clause was agreed to. On the proposition of clause 47 empowering 
Judges of Assize to appoint Barristers to revise the lists of Borough-voters, Mr. 
Alderman Venables suggested that the Barristers to be appointed for the purposes 
of the Bill in the City of London should be selected from the Common Pleaders of 
the City. The clause, with the amendment, was agreed to. The 43th clause was 
agreed to. The 49th clause, empowering the inspection by overseers of the tax 
assessments and rate-books, was agreed to. Clause 50, which gives to the Barris- 
ters appointed under the Bill authority to administer oaths, Ac., was agreed to. 
Clause 51 was postponed. Clauses 52, 53, and 54 were likewise agreed to. On the 
Soth clause, enacting that the expenses of overseers for making out the lists of 
voters should be paid out of the poor-rates, Sir R. Peel observed that this was an 
enactment of considerable importance, and it was postponed. 

Feb. 11.—-The House went immediately into Committee on the Reform Bill. 
Clause 57 was postponed. Clauses 58, 59, and 60, were agreed to. Clause 61 gave 
rise to an extended discussion, but was agreed to. The G2nd clause, appointing 
Justices of Sessions to examine the reports, lay over. 

Feb, 13.—Mr. Croker wished to ask the Kight Hon. Gentleman a question on the 
Cholera. He wished now to ask for information as to the steps adopted by Govern- 
ment, Mr. P. Thomson, in reply, said that cases of Cholera had certainly occurred ; 
that medical inquiries had been instituted ; and that, as the best means of prevent- 
ing unnecessary alarm, the Government had adopted every possible means to 
spread correct information onthe subject through the medium ofthe public journals, 
&c. Sir J. Graham moved the order of the day for the House going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Navy Estimates. A long conversation arose on the plan 
which the Government is about to adopt, to make all the estimates precede expen- 
diture, on the calculation that the supplies will be voted. Itis proposed that the 
year’s Estimates are henceforth to be from April to April. Sir R. Peel expressed 
his approbation of the proposition to try the experiment. The House went into 
Committee on the Navy Estimates. Sir J. Graham stated that the balance remain- 
ing unappropriated was 1,090,2701. 16s. 7d., and moved several sums tor defraying 
the wages of 32,000 men, including 10,000 marines, from the Ist January to Sist 
March 1852, which, at the rate of 2/,12s. per man, would amount to 270,4001, 
Agreed to ; as were the several items usually voted, with the exception of 52,0001, 
for works at Cremill and Weevill.—-Mr. S. Rice moved that 200,0001. be granted to 
his Majesty for Civil Contingencies. ‘The vote was then agreed to, and the Chair- 
man reported progress. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Lambert presented a petition from several parishes in Wexford, 
praying for the abolition of tithes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the most 
distinct and emphatic terms disavowed on the part of the Noble Premier, and on 
his own, the obnoxious construction which had been put upon the language of the 
Noble Earl. His Lordship said, that Lord Grey and himself agreed in this—‘ that 
while we are prepared to enforce the laws when broken, yet we should be depart- 
ing from the principles which we have acted on through our lives, if, when extra- 
ordinary powers are demanded to enforce the law, these extraordinary powers 
should be granted, unless accompanied by an efficient remedy for the grievance 
which occasions their necessity.”—Lord Althorp rose to bring in a Ball for the 
better prevention of the spreading of the Cholera Morbus. 

Feb. 15.—The House went into Committee on the Reform Dill, when clause 62 
was agreed to. Clause 63, regulations for erecting booths, and that no person be 
allowed to vote out of the district in which his property is situated ; and clause 64, 
for regulating the custody of poll-books, was agreed to. On clause 65 being read, 
Mr. Wason moved that one day only should be allowed where the electors did not 
exceed 1200. The numbers were—for Ministers, 91 ; for the Amendment, 1-—ma- 
jority, 90. Clause 66 ; some verbal amendments were made in this clause, which 
was ordered to stand part of the Bill. The 67th clause was agreed to. Clause 68 
was postponed. The 69th clause Mr. Hunt, Mr. Hume, and Sir ©, W npg ws 
opposed, on account of the expense to which it would subject candidates , the 
Committee divided—for it, 4; against It, 194 majority 150. The clause, on the 
suggestion of Sir E, Sugden, was postponed.—The Cholera Morbus Prevention 
Bill was passed. 
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OBITUARY. 
Mrs. Musters. 

Died, at Wiverton Hall, Nottingham- 
shire, February 5, 1852, Mary Ann, wife 
of John Musters, Esq. ; better known to 
the world as the ‘* Mary” of Lord 
Byron’s youthful fancy. The delicate 
state of her health had, for many years, 
secluded her from the public eye. 
Her relative connexion with the illus- 
trious bard, the early attachment of the 
latter, and the strong influence it ap- 
pears to have exerted over his imagina- 
tion, from his first poem addressed ‘* To 
my dear Mary Ann,” to his apostrophe 
upon the ‘* Virgin’s Hymn”’ in his last ; 
these facts, taken in connexion with the 
singular coincidences of their respective 
lives, must always invest her name and 
memory with a degree of romantic in- 
terest. ‘To those who enjoyed the hap- 
piness of amore intimate knowledge of 
the deceased, the expressive character 
of her waning beauty, the touching grace 
of her manners, her high tone of morality 
and religion, her tenderness of spirit, 
and practical Christian benevolence, 
will always form a bright spot of remem- 
brance. Some of those few individuals 
who knew her in happier days can also 
bear testimony to the dormant powers of 
a mind, which, beneath a veil of extreme 
feminine simplicity of thought, united, to 
the instinctive qualities of taste and de- 
licacy, the superadded ones of ingenuity, 
acuteness of observation, and an accu- 
rate knowledge of human nature. It is, 
perhaps, not generally known that the 
** Mary Chaworth”’ of Lord Byron’s ju- 
venile reminiscences, besides being con- 
nected with some of the first families in 
the kingdom, was also lineally descended 
from the ancient Norman-French family 
of the Caducis: a female branch of which 
intermarried with John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, and subsequently became 
ancestress to several of our English so- 
vereigns. Additional proof is given to 
the national records by the circumstance 
of the Chaworth crest (a castle and 
feathers) agreeing with the custom of 
many ancient French families, who bear 
in theirarms acastle rook. ‘These, how- 
ever, are very trivial and unimportant 
honours compared to the being enshrined 
in the outpourings of immortal verse, to 
the endurance of which the idle symbols 
of 'the herald are a short-lived mockery. 
Who knows, had the noble bard married 
this lady, but her graces and virtues 
might have influenced his future life, and 
his destiny have been less shaded by the 
clouds that gathered around it? In the 
maturity of her days she has followed 
the poet to the unknown existence, and 
her decease carries a melancholy to the 
heart of all who reflect upon her tale, and 
its connexion with that of Byron. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. W. B. Rennell, to the New Church 
at Paddington.—The Rev. Dr. Wellesley vaca 
ted the Vicarage of Chelsea, now divided hate 
two parishes ; the Rev. H. Blunt has been ap 
Ee Vicar of Upper Chelsea.—The Rev. W. 

2+ Chapman, M.A., to the Rectory of Somerby 
near Grantham, Lincolnshire.—The Rey. Mt. 
Vincent, M.A., to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Brampton. — The Rey. §. 
Gilpin, M.A., to the Rectory of Burnham, 
Westyate, Norfolk.—The Rev. T. Edwards to 
the Rectory ot Aldtord, Cheshire, vacated by the 
Rev. R. Massie, presented to the Rectory ot 
Eccleston, upon the resignation of the Rev. C, 
Thornicrott.—The Rev. W. L. Weddell, A.B., 
to the Rectory of Chillisford, Sutielk.—The 
Rev. J. Brigstocke, M.A., to the Rectory of 
Barton, Pembrokeshire, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. D. B. Allen.—The Rev. E. Cookson, 
to the Living of Cherry Willingham, near Lin- 
coln, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. C. 
Cookson.—The Rev. J. White, B.A., to the Per 
‘.~ Curacy of Fairfield, Kent.—The Rev. E. 

4. Sutton, M.A., to the Prebendary of West- 
minster.—The Rey. J. B. Poulden, B.A., to the 
Rectory of Filton, Gloucestershire.—The Rev. 
G. Bland, to the Prebend of Thorney, in the 
Cathedral Church of Chichester.—The Rev, 
EK. G. Walford, of Elstield, to the living of 
Chipping Warden, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Lamb. 





Married.—At St. Pancras, Kennett Dixon, 
Esq. of Tavistock Square, to Juliet, second 
daughter of Sir E. B. Sugden, Kut. M.P. 

At Dublin, Lient.-Col. S. Blane, of the Seots 
Fusilier-Guards, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
John Armit, Esq. 

At Marylebone, the Rey. E. Walford, Ree- 
tor of Dallingho, Suffolk, to Henrietta Hall, 
third daughter of J. Colvin, Esq. 

The Hon. C. Ashburnham, third son of the 
late Earl of Ashburnham, and attached to the 
British Embassy in Paris, to Sarah Joanna, 
second daughter of W. Murray, Esq. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
Tord Viscount Marsham, to Lady Margaret 
Scott. 

At St. James’s, G. L. Russell, Esq., youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, to the 
Lady C. A, D. Pery. 

At Marylebone Church, Viscount Turnour, el 
dest son of the Earl of Winterton, to Maria, 
third daughter of Sir P. Pole, Bart. 





Died.—At Glossop, Derbyshire, of a short 
illness, in his 22nd year, Thomas Petty, Esq. 
a gentleman of high professional acquirements, 
and great early promise, 

In Guernsey, John Saumerez, Esq. eldest 
brother of Lord de Saumarez. ; 

At Westhill Lodge, Hampshire, the Right 
Hon. Lord Paulet, K.C.B. 

At Hoddesdon, W. P. W. Freeman, Esq. 
Senior Admiral of the Fleet, in the 91st year of 
his age. : 

The Rev. W. Terrott, M.A., late Chaplain and 
Head Master of Greenwich Hospital Schools. 

At Worthing, the Hon. Mrs. Beauclerk, ot 
St. Leonard’s Lodge, Horsham. ; 

At Yote’s Court, Kent, the Hon. F. E. Byng, 
twin-sister to Visconnt Torrington. + | 

At Torquay, Mr. W. L. Fox, brother to siahan 
Fox, Esq. M.P. te 

At Kinsale, the Right Hon. Thomas od 
Courcy, Lord Kinsale, Baron de Courey a 
Ringrone. His lordship was the Premics 
Baron of Ireland. 
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APRIL, 1832. 


LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Francis the First: an Historical Drama. By Frances ANN KeMBLe. 
Svo. Murray. 


The theatrical career of the different members of the Kemble family bas attached 
to the name an enduring interest in the recollections of all living, who have been 
gratified by the display of talents devoted to public amusement of a kind and qua- 
lity never before surpassed. Garrick, as a whole, might have been a superior actor 
to John Kemble ; we have heard those who had seen both actors declare this to be 
their opinion: and perhaps when the versatility of Garrick’s character is consi- 
dered, and that in comedy as well as tragedy he attained so great an eminence, the 
opinion may be correct; but in particular characters, with a more correct attention 
to the costume and classic rules of his art, it is probable John Kemble was never 
outshone. Then we had Stephen, the jolly Falstaff of his time, without the neces- 
sity of dressing for that portly character. Above these two we had the immortal 
Siddons, whose fame as the first of female performers will never die in our memo- 
ries, and perhaps as an actress of tragedy will never be excelled, Of the last 
living male branch, who yet treads the stage, we need say nothing; for we are 
alluding more immediately to the founders of the family fame, who are ‘* gone the 
way of all the earth.’ The fame of the actor, however, is short-lived : it is the 
most evanescent species of human renown, repaid, it is true, by the circumstance 
of its being enjoyed during life—an advantage that does not attend some other pur- 
suits. It has generally happened indeed, we may say invariably, that great skall 
in theatrical representation is incompatible with literary excellence. A family so 
stamped with public approbation cannot but rank high in intellectual power, at 
least of one particular kind. We have now to draw the attention of our readers to 
another individual, who, though young in life, and as an actress, it may be said, not 
yet long enough before the public to establish that reputation which will carry her 
in our ‘‘ mind’s eye’ to the last of memory, has essayed a literary work; and we 
do not hesitate to assert with a success, which could h irdly have been expected 
from one so inexperienced as her early years would naturally lead us to suppose 
she must be. It is a question, whether a knowledge of scenery and stage-eflect, 
together with the little tricks of the actor, do not operate prejudicially to a literary 
effort on the part of one who treads the boards. Such an one 1s apt to lose the cone 
nexion of the plot, and to sacrifice poetry to effect. 

We must not, however, proceed in this strain, but come at once to the matter 
before us. Miss F. A. Kemble has written a tragedy, which we fully agree with 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ”’ in thinking ‘‘ an extraordinary effort,’ very far surpass - 
ing any poetical production of so young a female in our time. Faults it has, and it 
would be singular if it had not; but there is depth and solidity of thought, a sus- 
tained elevation of style, and a vast deal of merit in the piece. There are none 


of those conceits and prettinesses, none of that mawkish sentimentality which 
sentences of a 


colours so much of modern poetry, from the pens ot females 
dozen lines most musical in sound to delineate an idea that may be told in one, 
There is strength, and life, and energy in Miss Kemble’s tragedy, 
she possesses the germ of greater things inthis way, which time may mature, 
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we caution her not to attempt to excel both as an actress and dramatic writer -— 
high excellence in both is not possible. One or the other must have the whole 
soul ; and the choice or selection of the two must be her own, for she can best judge 
of the degree of predilection and enthusiasm she feels for either. Her present per. 
formance we have characterized. It is full of hope and power. It is in plot, if 
the term may be applied to it, perfectly simple. The language is that of the best 
days of our drama, with something antique to a modern ear, but admirably adapted 
to the period of which it professes to give a picture. Miss Kemble, it is clear, has 
been a reader of the dramatic writers of the sixteenth century, and has closely 
studied them. In this respect she shows good taste. She has in every thing fol- 
lowed our best models ; for, if what is called superior refinement have subsequently 
clipped and trimmed the exuberances of our earlier dramatists, and bound them 
more to studied rule in unity and so forth, we have lost in the sterling beauty of 
the poetry what we have gained in severity. Besides, we will not be certain we 
are right in circumscribing the drama, as we are accustomed to do in later times, 
to rules which are merely grounded on custom. The tragic rules of Greece are not 
binding upon us. The nature of their tragic representation was different from 
ours,—adapted to the taste of a people of different modes of thinking, and inter- 
woven with a mythology for which we can only feel the sentiment of curiosity, not 
of devotion: the chorus and adjuncts in modern times would not be tolerated, 
because opposed to conventional usages—all these things render many of the 
laws applicable to the Greek drama, inapplicable to our own. We may introduce 
one or two characters, which stand so prominently out as to throw all the others 
into shadow ; or, we may insert a numerous assemblage of characters with nearly 
equal interest, and rely upon the story which they all combine to work out, rather 
than upon a single personage for entertainment. We find our drama best when it 
is least shackled. Like our political sentiments, it must be every way free as the 
air we breathe. 

Miss Kemble’s Francis the First requires an audience which has some knowledge 
of the history of the time when the plot is laid. We have stated that the poetry 
is superior to any thing we know of, written by one so young; and we may safely 
say, that in dramatic excellence it is by no means second-rate, compared with any 
recent appearances on the scene. The story has been altered to suit the purpose of 
the writer. The dialogue does not flag. It must be confessed, however, that there 
is a want of that interest in the eyes of an audience which makes the secret 0! 
striking scenic success—a character that may throw all the rest into shade, and save 
the labour of attending closely to the sense in an audience, particularly an English 
one, the attention of which is never more than half-directed to the business of the 
stage, and which cannot therefore afford leisure or close observation, sufficient to 
obtain a clear knowledge of a more complicated developement. 

The play commences with the recall of De Bourbon from his Italian post, owing 
to the passion of the Queen Mother for him. The first scene isa lively one; 1 


which we find the truism, that the king’s fool was generally a cleverer fellow than 
those around him, thus explained :— 


O wisdom ! thou hast kiss’d the lips of idiots, 
And gemm'd the motley with thy precious pearls ! 


In Scene 3, we find the following remarkable likeness to our older dramatists, 
whom Miss Kemble has closely studied :— 





Oh that we thus should meet ! 

But, then, there is love’s eye to flash his thoughts 
Into a language, whose rich eloquence 

Be | voice ; our eyes at least may meet, 
And change, like messengers, the loving freight 
That either heart sends forth. 


The Queen communicates her love for De Bourbon to Gonzales, and then a tour- 
mament succeeds, in which Francis first appears. Here, admiring a sister of Count 
Lautrec, Francoise, he speaks thus finely, in the very spirit of sweet poetry -— 





Sa 


, ia eee Palo 
estat ka? a8. s 
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Had a limner’s hand 


Traced such a heavenly brow, and such a lip, 

I would have sworn the knave had dreamt it all 

In some fair vision of some fairer world. 

See how she stands, all shrined in loveliness ; 

Her white hands clasped ; her clust'ring locks thrown back 
From her high forehead; and in those bright eyes 

Tears! radiant emanations! drops of light ! 

That fall from those surpassing orbs as though 

The starry eyes of heav’n wept silver dew. 


That Miss Kemble has read and treasured much that relates to the subjects 


touched upon in her tragedy, connected with manners, is clear. How well she de- 
scribes the knights in the tournament !— 


On they go— 
Now quakes the earth beneath their chargers’ hoofs, 
That whirl around, taking their vantage space ; 
Now each fierce steed bends on his heeaen down, 
Ready to rush his headlong course ; each knight 
Springs from his seat, and rising in the stirrups, 
Directs his rested lance ; on, on, they go, 
Flashing and thund’ring! 


The wit of Triboulet, following this passage, is well brought in. The Second Act 
begins by the introduction of De Bourbon, who loves Margaret of Valois, but hates 
the Queen Mother. In this dialogue the rebuke of Margaret, ‘‘ She is my mo- 
ther!’ is well brought in. Margaret, however, seems not exactly of the leaven of 
which Shakspeare made Juliet; Margaret thinks wealth, fame, or fortune, may 
be abandoned for love, but not her family ties: this is not a poet's, but a Lord 
Chancellor’s, notion of the passion ‘‘ stronger than death,”’"—a modern beauty's 
sentiment—one of the ‘‘ cold unripened beauties of the North.’” The dialogue is, 
however, excellent ; and Margaret's trial of her lover's temper is a charming inci- 
dent well brought in. The Queen and De Bourbon now meet ; his impatience and 
indignation are well described—there is much power init. The Queen tries him, 
hints of a lady who may have recalled him to raise him higher, and asks him what 
be would do with such a prize. He answers,— 


I'd kiss the lady’s hand, an she were fair. 

But if this world fill’d up the universe ,— 

If it could gather all the light that lives 

In ev'ry other star or sun, or world ; 

If kings could be my subjects, and that 1 
Could call such pow’r and such a world my own, 
I would not take it from a woman's hand. 

Fame is my mistress, madam, and my sword 
The only friend I ever wooed her with. 

I hate all honours smelling of the distaff, 

And, by this light, would as lief wear a spindle 
Hung round my neck, as thank a lady's hand 
For any favour greater than a kiss. 

The next feeling, that of every woman so circumstanced, 1s revenge, and the con- 
venient instrument a priest. Gonzales enters, and eagerly assists her plans. This is 
a very well conceived, and well executed, scene. Lautrec 18 sent, by the Queen's 
agency, to Italy, in the place of De Bourbon. The King in the meanwhile shows a 
passion for Francoise de Foix, Lautrec’s sister, who is loved by Laval. The King 
sends a letter and ring to her, which makes her fly from the Court, but of which 
the Queen obtains a knowledge. The Queen thea summons De Bourbon to yield 
up the sword of office to Lautree. He breaks, and gives it up with his allegiance. 


The Queen, or rather Queen Mother, orders him to prison. The leave-taking of 


Laval and Francoise, when he goes to Italy with Lautrec, 1s very sweet poetry -— 


But ere I go, perchance for ever, lady, 

Unto the land, whose dismal tales of battles, 
Where thousands strew’d the earth, have christen’d it 
The Frenchman's grave ; I'd speak of such a theme 
As chimes with this sad hour, more fitly than 
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Its name gives promise. There’s a love, which, born 
In early days, lives on through silent years, 

Nor ever shines, but in the hour of sorrow, 

When it shows brightest—like the trembling light 
Of a pale sunbeam, breaking o’er the face 

Of the wild waters in their hour of warfare. 

Thus much forgive ! and trust, in such an hour, 

I had not said e’en this, but for the hope 

That when the voice of victory is heard 

From the far Tuscan valleys, in its swell 

Should mournful dirges mingle for the dead, 

And I be one of those who are at rest, 

You may chance recollect this word, and say, 

That day, upon the bloody field, there fell 

One who had loved thee long, and loved thee well. 


Gonzales, from motives well explained in the play, gets Bourbon’s escape ef- 
fected, that he may fly from France and aid her foes. Lautrec is defeated and driven 
out of Italy. He is arrested for his ill fortune. His sister Francoise goes to 
Court to intercede for him, and falls a victim to the King’s passion for her. 
The Queen breaks in upon their interview, and employs Gonzales to destroy her. 
He, hating Laval her lover, undertakes the murder. Laval arrives: Gonzales in- 
forms him that his beloved is dishonoured, and Francoise destroys herself. Laval 
seeks to revenge himself on the King, is arrested, and condemned to die; but first 
acquaints the King with the crimes of the Queen Mother ; and thus ends the piece. 
We are sorry our limits do not admit a more explicit recital of the various striking 
scenes and beauties, for they are numerous and well sustained. The dialogue be- 
tween Bourbon, Gonzales, and Margaret, is powerful—even masculine writing ; 
vigorous and poetical in no very limited degree: it is admirable. The scene of re- 
morse between Francoise and Florise, where the former has fallen the King’s vic- 
tim, is good. Gonzales’s address to Laval, where he unmasks his hatred to him 


over the body of his beloved, is as follows; and with it we must close our ex- 
tracts :-— 


Look on thy bride! look on that faded thing, 

That e’en the tears thy manhood showers so fast, 
And bravely, cannot wake to life again! 

I call all nature to bear witness here ;— 

As fair a flower once grew within my home, 

As young, as lovely, and as dearly loved.— 

I had a sister once, a gentle maid— 

The only daughter of my father’s house, 

Round whom our ruder loves did all entwine, 

As round the dearest treasure that we own’d. 

She was the centre of our souls’ affections ;— 

She was the bud, that underneath our strong 

And sheltering arms, spread over her, did blow. 
So grew this fair, fair girl, till envious fate 
Brought on the hour when she was withered. 

Thy father, sir—now mark !—for ’tis the point 
And moral of my tale—thy father, then, 

Was, by my sire, in war ta’en prisoner ;— 
Wounded almost to death, he brought him home,— 
Shelter’d him,—cherish’d him,—and, with a care, 
Most like a brother’s, watch’d his bed of sickness, 
Till ruddy health, once more through all his veins, 
Sent life’s warm stream in strong returning tide. 
How think ye he repaid my father’s love ? 

From her dear home he lured my sister forth, 

And, having robb’d her of her treasur’d honour, 
Cast her away, defiled,—despoiled,—forsaken !— 
The daughter of a high and ancient line !— 

The child of so much love !—she died !—she died !— 
Upon tbe threshold of that home, from which 

My father spurn’d her !—over whose pale corse - 
I swore to hunt, through life, her ravisher ; 

Nor ever from my bloodhound track desist, 

Till due and deep atonement had been made— 
Honour for honour given—blood for blood. 
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We are very sure that the public will be of the same Opinion as ourselves 
respecting this tragedy. It is not a piece of the every-day writing, such as swells 
periodicals, and is trumpeted forth as the excellent of all excellence, until the nine 
days’ wonder is eclipsed by another of the same stamp—full of prettinesses, and ill 
descriptions of feelings unfelt, but it is a performance remarkable in an intellectual 
point of view. It isa phenomenon, displaying in composition,tact, and energy,—a 
whole which will lead to the very highest excellence, if the future bear any ana- 
logy to the past. 





The Druid: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Tuomas Cromwett, au- 
thor of *‘ Oliver Cromwell and his Times.”’ Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper. 


We live in a period when reason triumphs over imagination, and we cease to 
feel our wonted pleasure, as of yore, in works founded on very remote fiction. We 
are sobering down into matter-of-fact people in this age, and refuse any longer to 
annex unreal or unnatural qualities to the creatures of poetic creation, any more 
than to take for granted the superiority of feudal times or institutions, because they 
are extolled by the novelist, or commended by the sticklers for ‘ things as they 
have been.’’ This is unfortunate for those who venture on imaginative excur- 
sions in literature, and found the tale or the poem upon events, and place its 
characters among a race whose characteristics were perhaps the very reverse of 
the exhibition made of them. The earlier histories of Ireland are for the most 
part fabulous, and the people who inhabited it in the earliest ages of affected his- 
torical record are wholly uninteresting to those of our day. The passions of man, 
it is true, are the same, but then they are the same in all time, and we may be 
spared travelling into a remote age for their exhibition. When we take up a 
tragedy, therefore, which relates to a barbarous and obscure era, we rely almost 
wholly for the entertainment we expect to receive, upon the developement of deep 
laid passion, upon the rapid succession of events, and the unflagging interest of the 
narrative. In these respects we fear this tragedy will be found wanting, clever 
though it be; and in addition to the little we feel interested in the Druid cha- 
racter, under the very scanty outline it now presents of what it either was or was 
not, we fear the author, deserving of praise as he is, will not find the reward he 
merits. The opening scene of this piece is laid in a Druid place of worship, amid 
a grove of oaks. The Play opens by Malachie, a prince, entering the area of wor- 
ship, to express his wish to seize the crown of the lawful prince ; which design is 
frustrated by the Archdruid Cathal, who discovers his desire, and denounces the 
Christian faith and followers. A Christian, Lucius, is brought in fettered by a 
body of Druids and Druidesses. Lorna has a secret love for Lucius, and much of 
the scene hangs upon her struggles against it.. An extract from this scene will 


exhibit the author’s style. 


Cathal. —Now—as in presence of this altar’s god 
Baal the mighty, who his chariot guides 
Eternally refulgent in the path 
He bounteous chooses round our thankful world ; 
While we, devoutly distant from his rays, 
Lift through these groves our paans ;—now we sit 
For judgment on this slave of unknown deities, 
Prepare the sacrifice. (A fire is kindled by a Druid on the altar.) 

While, Lorna, you 

Confront this meddling priest of Rome ; confess 
( Healing thy father’s grief, the priesthood’s shame ) 
Thyself divested of each weak surmise, 
Each smallest doubt of our religion’s truth, 
Or, as that foreign infidel, ev’n thou, 
Arch-priestess and my daughter as thou art, 


Shalt die the death he dies. 
Lorna.—Ev’n echo, certain of bis fate, repeats 





“ He dies.”’ Then, Lorna, be no longer woman, (aside ) 
Archdruid! sire! hear from me a brief tale. 
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When yonder babbler of a foreign creed 

Stole on my musings by the fountain’s side 

Hallow’d to great Onvana, some spirit malign 

(tT hat by your office must be exorcised ) 
ave to a spell the ascéndant of the air, 

Earth, skies, all, all around me ; for I deemed 

So powerful the somewhat at my heart ; 

And in my brain’s seductive phantasies, 

And in my eyes, that needs must look on him, 

And in my ears, that needs must hearken to him, 

I deem’d, I say, some god did tread the earth, 

In manly form how beautiful! in more, 

Far more, than natural manly beauty ! 

But said I 7—no, not so—I mean—I said— 

Archdruid, frown not thus ; nor seem to look 

With that stern eye into my inmost soul : 

—Straight with him to the death !—so aid me pride! (aside) 

Then witness all, if I will shrink to hear 

One cry that marks his most exalted torments : 

No—by the gods, who own me for their priestess, 

And whom to worship ever I am sealed ! 
Lucius.—Fiend as thou art, by woman’s passions made ' 

Dost thou condemn me with the self-same tongue, 

E’en now confessing, while it had conceal’d, 

The irregular flame that bids me blush in death ? 

Had I indeed but wooed thee, nor assailed, 

As was alone my purpose here, thy faith, 

Thou tell’st too ‘tainty now thou hadst been kinder, 

Nor I the captive to your hellish ministers. 
Cathal.—Peace ! treacherous maligner ; or swift tortures, 

Sharper and fiercer than thy thought can dare 

To picture to itself, shall rend each nerve 

And fibre of thy frame. Peace! while I scorch 

The sacrifice, for token of the fate 

The gods decree thee. Druids, raise your hymn. 

( Descends from the chair, and examines the sacrifice with his wand as they sing.) 


Drvuips’ Hymn. 


Baal! all-seeing power ! 
Deign, while thy ministers bend 

And shadows slowly wing this solemn hour, 
Some viewless form to send 

Foreshowing from the sacrifice 

The death thy doom has said he dies. 


Cathal.— Enough, Onvana goddess of the Waters, 
Conscious his heretic presence has defiled 
The precincts of her sacred fountain, claims 
The miscreant at our hands— Ye know the cave 
In vast Binguthar, that receives the tide’s 
Ever-recovering strength : engulf him there, 
its floor is dread Onvana’s chosen altar, 
And even to its rocky arch the waves 
Leap in wild joy to greet and whelm her victims 
On to Binguthar, and with steps of reverence. 
Lucius.—Men !—are ye men t—and thou, art woman, priestess ' 
That thus an innocent man ye doom— 
Cathal.—Forbear ! 
Lucius.—Speak but thou, priestess : does thy heart bid this? 
Lorna,—l'll speak no further word. 
Lucius. ead, lead on, then : 
My mission was to show how Christians die. 
In all but motion to my death a statue, 
Resistless, dumb, I'l follow to my fate. 


The tragedy is intended to exhibit the triumph of Christianity over Draidism 1 
the sister Island. On this, and of his poem, the author best speaks for himself. 
His work will be perused in the closet with considerable pleasure, but it would 
fail in representation. 
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Attila, a Tragedy ; and other Poems. Boone. 


This is a volume of very sweet poetry, but we think the author erred in styling 
it Dramatic. It is full of varied scenes well described, but it is not legitimate 
tragedy. There is a want of force to aid lofty flights and passionate outbreakings 
visible throughout; and yet, in the gentle and descriptive, there is beauty and 
pure poetry. The taste of the day is unfortunately against every thing that does 
not astonish ; and the reign of poetry, though in the heart of the pure it can never 
die, is, we fear, on the wane with the public. Attila is a succession of scenes, and 
some of them possess great interest. The following is one extracted at random :— 


Enter Attila. 


Who braves our presence here ? 
Bleda.—’Tis one who fears 
No pow’r of thine. 
Attila.—Loud boaster! thou must yield 
This prize to us: ’tis Attila demands her. 
Bleda.—Never, thou regal tyrant! Must I fawn 
And kiss those robes usurp’d, and tamely yield 
My wife to thy adulterous embrace,— 
The mother of my children, and the joy 
Of my bewilder’d days? May every fiend 
That wallows in the murky fires of hell 
Mock me and taunt me till the soul shall die 
If I perform thy bidding. 
Attila.—Brawler, hence ! 
Or by yon skies, where dwells the Scythian’s God 
We'll hang thee on an arm of the first tree, 
A scare crow till thou’rt dead, and then their banquet. 
Bleda.—1 go, but not forever. Yet again 
I'll visit thee, to thy confusion,—Kings 
Are at the best but men, and once grown tyrants 
They tread on slipp’ry ground. Thou yet mayst feel 
On thy own head the stern recoil of crime. 
Cerca.—Heed not his violence ; long injuries 
Have blunted his respect; remember, too, 
His source of life was yours: one mother bore 
The mighty Attila—the wretched Bleda. 
Attila.—Thou ’rt eloquent in tears. Those livid drops 
Which roll o’er woman’s cheeks to win our smiles 
Are love’s mute mother-tongue ; the pel 
Of passion, and the sparks which kindle her 
To fierce extremes. We madden with our bliss 
Till we forget our earth and soar to heaven. 
They are love’s nectar, which exhilarate 
Beyond the luscious grape, and fire the soul 
Or lull it at their pleasure. 
Cerca.— Be not mad 
With present power. Dominion is a curse 
Which has crush’d millions. Turn thee from thy guilt 
And ere thy honour take the stain of crime, 
Forego thy horrid purpose. 
Attila.—W here’s the priest 
That school’d thee thus? Could I but once lay hold 
Upon the canting dogmatist, I'd have 
His crown shorn bare, to blister in the sun ; 
Strip his unmanly limbs for public sport, 
And send him forth to mockery. 
Cerca.—No priest 
Was my instructor ; I owe all to Nature. 
She tutor’d me to shrink from lawless love 
As from the aspic’s poison ; but when crime 
Is grafted upon crime more heinous still, 
Who can behold the scepter’d criminal 


And not feel loathing. 
Attila,—This is worse than waste _ 
Of words and—dearer—time. Our will-proud dame, 
Is absolute, and law is neutral, when _ 
That will has ought to gratify. In brief, 
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Bleda must be forgot, and Attila 

Shall henceforth be thy husband and thy king. 
Cerca.—My king, but not my husband: I am firm 

And resolute in my intents; and tho’ thy rage, 

Like the sirocco, in its fell career 

Of death and desolation, o’er me sweep, 

Portending peril, [ will brave its burst, 

But never yield me to unlawful love. 
Attila—Woman, we court not thy assent ; we scorn 

To win thee by the wiles of common courtship, 

But take thee as our own, in whom none else 

Hath equal right ; a husband’s privilege 

Must yield to higher claims: thy king demands thee ; 

Thou art a simple chattel of our empire, 

And as we list we'll use thee. 





Poems; by Witttam Cutten Bryant, an American. Edited 
by WasHINGTON IRviING. Andrews. 


We hail the appearance of this publication with satisfaction of no ordinary kind. 
Mr. Irving has much gratified the lovers of poetry by editing his countryman’s 
volume of true poetry. Mr. Bryant’s poems have the charm of novelty. Mr, 
Irving observes truly that they are ‘‘ essentially American. They transport us 
into the depths of the solemn primeval forest—to the shores of the lonely lake— 
the banks of the wild nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky upland rising like 
& promontory from amidst a wide ocean of foliage; while they shed around us the 
glories of a climate fierce in its extremes, but splendid in all its vicissitudes.” 

We think, with Mr. Irving, that these poems are ‘‘ gems,”’ that their own merits 
are their best passport. The poetry of Bryant, though ‘‘ essentially American,” is 
pure as respects style: the language is that of the best writers of the English 
tongue, and is an excellent model for the author’s countrymen. We cannot say 
all we wish of these poems without going at a very great length into criticism and 
remark, for which we have not room. We can better afford to give our readers a 
specimen or two, which will do more with the reader in the way of justice to the 
author than any observations of ours. The beauties are various and original, the 
defects trivial, Bryant is a name of which America may justly be proud. His 
volume proves to us that if the sterling spirit of poetry be evaporating here,—if 
that which has charmed our fathers, and been the delight of the most generous part 
of our existence, no longer finds admirers, or degenerates into that boarding- 
school sentimentality which is so prevalent at present, we may turn to a nation 
sprung from our own loins, for the refreshing spring to invigorate us, and find in 
American literature, as refinement increases there, a fount of imaginative delight 
unconnected with that corruption of works of fancy, the modern fashionable novel. 
From the wilds of America, we may extract the honey so delicious to the taste 
and so vivifying to the soul, which the ‘‘ old country” will have ceased to furnish. 
The ‘* Ages”’ does not please us so well as some of the other pieces, but it is a 
beautiful descriptive poem. The following is an extract from it :-— 


Late, from this western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, that threw its shroud 
O’er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 
Nurse of full streams, and lifter-up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud. 
EFrewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness rear, 
Trees waved, and the brown hunter’s shouts were loud 
Amid the forest ; and the bounding deer 

Fled at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf yelled near. 


And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 

And cradles in his soft embrace the gay 

Young group of grassy islands born of him, 

And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 
Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 
rhe commerce of the world ;—with tawny limb, 
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_ And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 
The savage urged his skiff like wild bird on the wing. 


Then, all this youthful paradise around, 

And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 

Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 

Q’er mount and vale, where never summer-ray 

Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 

Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild ; 

Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay, 

Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled. 


There stood the Indian hamlet—there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake 
And the deer drank ; as the light gale flew o'er, 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 

_ And peace was on the earth and in the air, 

rhe warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there : 


Not unavenged. The foeman, from the wood, 

Beheld the deed; and, when the midnight shade 

Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood. 

All died—the wailing babe, the shrieking maid 

And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade, 

The roofs went down ; but deep the silence grew, 

When on the dewy woods the day-beam played ; 

No more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue, 
And ever by their lake lay moored the light canoe. 


Look now abroad—another race has filled 

These populous borders—wide the wood recedes, 

And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 

The land is full of harvest and green meads ; 

Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 

Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 

Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 

New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 


Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off ; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race * 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages : we may trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its flight, 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 


‘‘Thanatopsis” has a beautiful moral melancholy throughout. We give 


To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature's teachings ; while from all around 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air 
Comes a still voice. Yet afew days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
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In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements— 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould ; 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good— 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past— 

All in one mighty sepulchre! The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between— 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

‘That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings ; yet the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest. And what if thou shalt fall 
Unheeded by the living, and no friend 

‘Take notice of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. ‘The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of Care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 

By those who in their turn sball follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the canes of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


, 


The lines ‘* To the Evening Wind” are very fine; the ‘‘ Forest Hymn " noble 
the ‘“‘ Damsel of Peru’’ truly American and sweet. ‘‘ Monument Mountain 
romantically descriptive and sublime. There is a sober spirit of piety ane 
reverence for the First Cause throughout this volume, most pleasing yet natural. 
It is the dweller in cities, who is the cold, calculating, heartless, sceptic —who asi 
knowledges no God. He who dwells in the bosom of Nature sees the Deity every 


’ is 
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where. Bryant’s love of the wild and natural made his writings exhibit « feeling 
of the presence of a superior power in the scenes he describes. We can give but 
two pieces more.—First, ‘‘ The Hurricane :’’— 


Lord of the winds! I feel thee nigh, 
I know thy breath in the burning sky ' 
And | wait, with a thrill in every vein, 
For the coming of the hurricane ! 

And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails - 
Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along, 

Like the dark eternity to come ; 

While the world below, dismayed and dumb, 
Through the calm of the thick hot atmosphere, 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

They darken fast—and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 

And he sends through the shade a funeral ray 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 

A beam that touches with hues of death 

The clouds above and the earth beneath 

To its covert glides the silent bird, 

While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 

And the forests hear and answer the sound. 

He is come! he is come! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled ? 

Giant of air! we bid thee hail !— 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale— 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 
To clasp the zone of the firmament, 

And fold, at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visible space ' 
Darker—still darker! the whirlwinds bear 

The dust of the plains to the middle air : 

And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 

Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud ! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels ohave'er they dart, 

As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 

And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 

What roar is that ?—’tis the rain that breaks 

In torrents away from the airy lakes, 

Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 

And shedding a nameless horror round. 

Ab! well-known woods and mountains and skies, 
With the very clouds !—ye are lost to my eyes. 

I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 

The shadowy tempest that sweeps through space— 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 

Of the crystal heaven, and buries all : 

And I, cut off from the world, remain 

Alone with the terrible hurricane. 


We must conclude with lines to the month just past, entitled ‘* March :-- 


The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind and cloud and changing skies,— 
1 hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild stormy month ! in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wearst the gentle name of Spring. 
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And in thy reign of blast and storm 
Smiles many a long bright sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just’set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bringst the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seem of a brighter world than ours. 


America may glory in the name of Bryant. 





Cheskian Anthology: being a History of the Poetical Literature of 
Bohemia, with Translated Specimens. By Jonn Bowrinc. Hunter. 


We are here presented with another of those translations from the less known 
literature of Europe with which Mr. Bowring has before favoured us. Of these, 
the Bohemian is not the least curious: its language is derived from the Scla- 
vonians. The dialects of the Bohemian are the Moravian, Silesian, and Slava- 
kian. The oldest specimen of this language bears date in the tenth century. 
Several specimens of different dates are laid before us in this volume ; among them, 
mention is made of a poem on the Restoration of Man to his original Perfection. 
The poetry of Bohemia is of very ancient date. With the name of reform and John 
Hiuss, an extraordinary impulse was imparted to the literature and language of Bo- 
hemia. ‘‘ The Bible, the Bible for the people,’ was the watchword of the Bohe- 
mian reformers. Huss was the translator of the works of Wickliffe: his Hymns 
were more potent than the sword against the clergy, who were opposed in the 
writings of his followers, when he was no more—butchered and betrayed for his 
resistance to the orthodoxy of the time. Mr. Bowring has given a concise history 
of the poetry of Bohemia, and the names of the principal writers. The Bohemian 
Alphabet consists of twenty-six letters: a, b, c, c’, d, e, f, g, h, ch, i, k, ], m, n, 0, 
p, r, 8, & (ss), t, u, w, y,z,z. The system of orthography is much more simple 
than the Polish. ‘The Pole writes wierzy, czysty ; the Bohemian, wérj, ¢isty’. 
The following is a specimen of one of these Bohemian songs : 


I sought the dark field where the oat-grass was growing, 
The maidens were there—and that oat-grass were mowing ; 
And I call’d to those maidens—‘‘ Now say if there be 

The maiden I love ’midst the maidens I see.”’ 


And they sighed as they answered, ‘“‘ Ah! no! alas! no, 
She was laid in the bed of the tomb long ago.”’ 


‘* Then show me the way where my footsteps must tread, 
To reach that dark chamber where slumbers the dead.”’ 


‘* The path is before thee—her grave will be known, 
By the rosemary wreaths her companions have strown.”’ 


** And where is the church—and the churchyard—whose heaps 
Will point out the bed where the blessed one sleeps ?”’ 


So straight to the churchyard in sadness I drew, 
But | saw no fresh heap, and no grave that was new. 
I turned—a new grave slowly rose at my feet, 

And my heart froze all o’er with a damp icy sweat. 
And I heard a low voice—but it audibly said, 

‘* Disturb not —disturb not the sleep of the dead. 


Ww ho treads on my bosom—what footsteps have swept 
The dew from the bed where the weary one slept ?”’ 
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** My maiden! my maiden! so speak not to me, 
My presents were once not unwelcome to thee.” 


“ Thy presents were welcome—yet none could I save, 
Not one could I bring to the stores of the grave ! 





** The Maiden’s Song for the Dead” is curious for the sentiment which closes 
the last stanza :-— 


The very towers that time destroys, But—have the dying or the dead 
Time may rebuild as built before ; A germ which spring can waken too ? 
Ms But ruins of departed joys— 
, These can be rear’d to joy no more. My love is wrapp'd in mortal clay— 
But were a granite bed his own, 
The forests which the axe hath laid With mine own nails I'd dig my way, 
In dust, may spring to life anew ; Through even the hardest granite-stone.' 


The following is of a lighter character :— 


lama Bohemian maid, Let them rattle at my door, 
Blue-eyed, fair and airy ; Surely ‘tis no matter ! 
Would you know my name? my name , 
Is no name but Mary. I will marry—wherefore talk— 
as, Wherefore talk, my mother ; 
What's to you if I have fled, Am I yet a year too young ? 
Fled to love’s embraces, Must I wait another’ 
Eaten hips of eglantine,? ; 
Slept in thorny places. No! I’m young—and I am fair— ' 
roam Gay— blue-eyed and airy— 
What’s to you, if I allow Would you know the maiden’s name, 
Youths of love to chatter ; Sir! her name is Mary ! 


This volume is a valuable addition to those which have preceded it ; introducing 
us to a new literature and people, for which we feel under great obligations to our 
author. 





A Letter to the Presidents of the Westminster Medical Society, 
on Cholera. By JouN Wesster, M.D. 


This Letter is the substance of a speech delivered at the Westminster Medical 
Society. We shall let the writer speak for himself by an extract respecting the 
nature of the complaint, which we think is worthy of very attentive conside- 
ration :— 


‘« The question has been repeatedly asked, and apparently with some degree of 
triumph, of those maintaining the doctrine that the disease now prevalent 1s only 
an aggravated, and more fatal form of the complaint well known under the 
name of the English Cholera ; if in any other epidemic, with which medical men 
are familiar in this country, it ever happens that a patient willin some years fall a 
sacrifice at the first onset of the disease, whilst in other seasons the type of the | 
same complaint assumes a more mild form, and seldom or ever proves fatal? In 
answer to this question, usually considered, by-the-bye, as a leading one, and upon 
which much of the argument is thought to hinge ; it can be replied, although ague 
is very seldom fatal at its commencement in this country, being more frequent in 
hot climates, instances do occasionally happen where the cold stage is so over- 
whelming that the patient even dies in the very first attack. Of this, examples are ) 
mentioned in the older authors; and a friend of mine knew two patients, while i 
practising in Lincolnshire, who died in the first, or cold stage of an ague-—one of 
these, indeed, in his own presence. But surely no one would contend, because Ai 
these individuals expired on the first attack, that the disease was therefore a new 
species of ague. And if this occurs in intermittent fever, the same variety may also 
happen in the cholera of this country ; as it will not be denied that e idemics, of ; 
essentially the same character, may be occasionally accompanied in different years, 
even in the same country, by a variety in its form and symptoms. __ 

« The same modification of symptoms is often likewise remarked in other epide- 
mics, such as in the typhus fevers of Great Britain: one year it 1s mild, and easily 
treated ; in another, it is most rapid in its course, very fatal in the result, and at- 
tended with unusual symptoms, as by petechial spots, hamorrbages, or the like ; 
but still it is typhus. And if we compare the accurate description of fever, given 





' Literally, ‘‘ 1 would [make my way] to him with my nails through the hard } 
rock.”’ 
2 S*jpek—the red hips of the wild rose. 
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by Sydenham, with those which have recently, or previously, occurred, there will 
be observed a variety in the type, although the disease be considered by noso- 
logists as belonging to the same class. Similar reasoning equally applies to cho- 
lera: one year, or for a series, it is mild; at another period it is frequent and 
most fatal ; depending, like other epidemics, upon causes sometimes, it must be 
acknowledged, difficult to explain. 

‘* Much has been said on the subject of blueness of the skin, as constituting a 
pathognomic, and perhaps one of the most characteristic symptoms of the disease. 
‘Too great importance has all along been attached to the presence of this formidable 
feature ; the very mention of which has caused the greatest dismay. If, however, 
it be taken as a proof of similarity to the disease of India, great misapprehension 
on that head seems to exist ; and, in confirmation of this opinion, I would refer 
with confidence to the excellent paper on Cholera, published by Mr. Mouat, in the 
fourth volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Medical Society of Calcutta.’ In this 
treatise, although the author minutely details the particulars occurring in one hun- 
dred and thirty-two cases of spasmodic cholera, not in natives it should be ob- 
served, but in the soldiers of an European corps, viz. His Majesty’s 14th Regi- 
ment of Foot; yet, in all these patients, not one during the epidemic is stated 
to have shown this much talked-of blueness; it therefore cannot be consi- 
dered as constituting a constant symptom in Asia. But besides this, as great a 
variety is also observed in some of the premonitory symptoms, and in the subse- 
quent fever. Thus, in India, diarrhoa is said seldom to precede the Cholera; in this 
country it generally appears some days before. In India again, they have seldom 
any fever; on the contrary, in this country, most commonly a severe secondary 
tever follows before convalescence. Showing, as in the symptom of blueness, that a 
marked difference may occur in diseases of the two countries; whilst it demon- 
strates the small reliance we ought to place on conclusions, drawn from proofs 
like these, of its invariable identity. 

‘* In conversation, | have always admitted that the Cholera of the East and of 
this country is, nosologically considered, the same disease ; as much so as the ague 
of Lincolnshire, of the Pontine Marshes, and of the banks of the Nile, is essen- 
tially a similar complaint, varied undoubtedly by peculiarity of climate, by local 
circumstances, and the constitutions and habits of the people affected: still none 
can deny but it is the same kind of intermittent fever. To suppose, however, that 
the Cholera of India will be transplanted to this country unchanged in every feature, 
appears to me doubtful: with our present knowledge, and before such can be fully 
admitted, more facts and proofs must yet be produced in support of the doctrine : 
as well, as once observed a physician, might we expect pine-apples to grow in this 
country more plentifully than cabbages.” 


It is cheering to observe that the cholera, whatever be its nature, does not affect 
the total of the deaths in London. Dr. Webster says :— 


‘* Thus, by the bills of mortality, for the week ending the 14th of February, 
when the Cholera was not in London, the number of burials in the metropolis 
amounted to four hundred and seventy-nine. In the following one, that ending 
the 2ist, when, it will be remembered, the whole population had been alarmed 
by the portentous announcement that the Eastern pestilence was actually ar- 
rived, the total burials, including the reported cases of cholera, are only three hun- 
dred and eighty-five ; thus proving there had been a diminution in the number of 
deaths to the amount of one-fifth, or ninety-four ; and demonstrating, beyond the 
shadow of refutation, that hitherto, instead of London being depopulated by the 
Cholera, the fact is really the reverse. Again, in the populous parishes of St. 
Giles’s and St. Marylebone, the same satisfactory conclusions are obtained. In the 
latter, the number of burials in all its extensive districts, from the 1st of January, 
1851, to the 22nd of February in the same year, being four hundred and thirty-six ; 
whilst, from the Ist of January to the 22nd of February of 1852, the burials were 
diminished to three hundred and eighty-three ; making therefore fifty-three deaths 
less than during the same period of 1831. Farther, in the Infirmary of that parish, 
there is at the present moment fewer patients, by almost one-fourth, than in the 
month of February last year.”’ 


We recommend Dr. Webster’s observations to all who are interested in disco- 
vering the nature and character of this disease :—and who is not? 





Topographical and Statistical Details of the Metropolis, &c. 
By James Marsuact. Pp. 28. Cochrane and Co. 
A useful little pamphlet of reference in Statistics, published at a low price. It 


wall be found useful on the table of every Coffee-House and Counting-House, as 
well as Library, as its contents are almost of every-day utility. 
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Speech of W. A. MackINNon, Esq. in the House of Commons on the 20th 
of March, 1832, on the Third Reading of the Reform Bill. Pp. 24. 
Roake and Varty. 


This is the speech of an opposition member of Parliament, but of one who op- 
poses the Reform Bill from no factious motives. Mr. Mackinnon’s objection is to 
the diminution of the members of Parliament for England and Wales. We shall 
let Mr. Mackinnon speak for himself by an extract :-— 


‘“« On taking a retrospective view of the representative history of this country, 
and looking at the period which preceded the union of England with Scotland, it 
appears that the number of members for England and Wales was five hundred and 
thirteen. From the period of the union with Scotland to the present hour, 
the wealth and the population of this portion of the empire (England and Wales) 
has increased in a most unprecedented and extraordinary proportion. To enter 
into any details or statistical accounts would be useless here; the fact can- 
not be denied, and we may take it as follows : 

‘* The population has increased to nearly three times ; and the amount of wealth 
and of capital, (which terms may be used indiscriminately on the present occasion, ) 
to ten times the amount that it was one hundred and twenty-five years ago. Now, 
with a population three times as great, and an amount of capital ten times greater 
—to the argument it signifies nothing whether it be a little more or a little less— 
to diminish the number of members for England and Wales, at the time that you 
take wealth and population, or rather the compound ratio of both, as your leading 
principle of representation, seems rather an absurdity !—particularly, as not a sin- 
gle argument or reason has been assigned, why the number of representatives for 
England and Wales should in any manner be decreased. 

‘* The noble Lord opposite has been fond of quoting Mr. Pitt's authority, as an 
advocate for Reform at an early period of his life; but what says Mr. Pitt? 
Why, he distinctly states in both his speeches on Reform, that it is highly inexpe- 
dient to lessen the number of representatives ; and this he does not state on any 
particular occasion, but gives it as his deliberate opinion on two occasions, in a 
speech made in 1785, two years after the first statement made on the subject in 1783, 

** Although this scheme of selecting towns or districts to return members to Par- 
liament according to the compound ratio of wealth and population, appears at the 
first glance plausible ; yet, on further reflection, it is liable to many objections ; 
the leading objection is, that sufficient importance in the representation is not 
given to property or wealth. A poor manina rich district has greater influence in 
the nomination of the representatives for that place than a rich man in a 
poor district. Is this according to the fair spirit of representation, or due regard 
for property? Besides, if you lay this down as a principle for places to elect re- 
presentatives, will it be satisfactory to Liverpool, with a population of one hundred 
and forty thousand, and great wealth, to send only two members to Parliament, 
whilst Eversham, or any other borough out of Schedule B, with not one-fiftieth part 
of the population, or one-hundredth part of the wealth, sends the same number? 
What will Ireland say to such a system? will she remain satisfied with one hun- 
dred and five members out of six hundred and fifty-eight, whilst she possesses 
one-third of the population of England? If, therefore, this principle thus laid 
down be equitable, it ought to be made general. If not made general, how can it 
give universal satisfaction? If it does not please, we must leave the popu- 
lation of the empire in a discontented state, or of constant change ; this Bill, there- 
fore, instead of quieting the minds of the people—of fostering a kind of feeling be- 
tween the several classes of society, and of restoring confidence, will have a totally 
different effect.” 


The History of Amelia. Vols. I. and Il. By Henry FIELDING, Esq. 
With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. — Roscoe’s Novelist’s 


Library, Vols. VIII. and IX. Cochrane and Co. 


In these volumes Cruikshank is as much himself as ever in his scene in the prison. 
Blear-eyed Moll, Captain Booth, and the Jailer, in ‘* Amelia's unexpected “— 
are figures that we dare swear were identical with those which passed Goons vs 1” 
writer’s mind when he put their names upon paper. The hamper —_ “ 1 is 
the frontispiece, is inimitable in its drollery. Though Amelia is less fertile 
scenes of whimsicality than some of the author's preceding stories, there is enoug 
for the genius of Cruikshank to display itself upon in its happiest ee 
Cruikshank has been equally happy in his inimitable etchings in the second wi 
the former volume. ‘‘ The doctor seizing lawyer Murphy, ‘ Mrs. Ellison 8 rage 
upon finding herself detected,” the ‘‘ Scene at Vauxhall, and the ey am e 
scene,” are all capital in their display of that humour which is the chie ~ a 
teristic both of author and illustrator. So much has this edition been soug a ter, 
that we are informed the price is already considerably enhanced to pure _ rs ; 
and we are gratified not to have been wanting in the justice of our appreciation 


of this edition when it first began. 
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The Reformer’s Catechism: intended for Reformers of all Classes, and 
adapted to the plainest capacities. Pp. 34. Renshaw and Rush. 


This is a publication intended to explain the sentiments of the Reformers, It is 
a sensible, judicious tract, designed, we presume, to answer the attacks of ene- 
mies on Retorm, and to be the creed of their political faith. The interests of the few 
having been preferred to that of the many, by the managers of the House of Commons, 
and, consequently, by the Government, is the great reason for Reform, independent 
of the argument — that what is right ought to supersede that which is wrong or cor- 
rupt. We see nothing in this Catechism but what is agreeable to justice and sound 
sense. 





The Accidence of the French Grammar. By P. F. Meret, Author of 
‘* Le Traducteur,” &c. Wilson. 
We have before had occasion to notice with high commendation other works of 


instruction by this able teacher; and the present useful little volume merits the 
same praise of clearness and perpicuous arrangement. 





The Writer’s and Student’s Assistant ; or, a Compendious Dictionary of 
English Synonymes, &c. Second Edition. 24mo. Whittaker and Co. 


The utility of this little work is so obvious, that we need not expatiate upon it. 
It is limited in extent to the words more commonly demanded and most generally 
in use. Itis, in fact, a work for the mass—for ‘‘ the many,” rather than for the 
scholar ; and, for such a purpose, may be honestly recommended to lie on every 
writing-desk. 





The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy; for the use of Schools. 
By THoMAs KeiGut.Ley. 24mo. Whittaker and Co. 


This is an abridgment of Mr. Keightley’s larger work, which we have already 
noticed ; and the compilation of which, from the best sources, makes it the most 
useful book of the kind extant. The present is an excellent little work for youth : 
the abstract is well made ; and the plates, engraved purposely for this edition, are 
uncommonly well executed. We too not met with a volume which has more 
pleased us for a long time. 





Herpert’s Country Parson, Church Porch, &c. Washbourne. 


A republication of a most excellent work for clergymen, too well-known to render 
eulogy here of any moment in its behalf. ‘The sincere and pious Christians among 
our clergy will be happy to possess this work in its present portable form and neat 
print, in short in a pleasant pocket edition. Herbert is no every-day pastor,—his 
piety and simplicity it is pleasant to contemplate. 





The Phenomena of Nature familiarly explained: a book for Parents and 
Instructors. From the German of WILHELM Von Turk. Wilson. 

This is avery useful book, which has been highly spoken of inthe ‘* Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Education,”’ published under the auspices of the ‘* Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.”” We can recommend it as containing a vast deal of scientific 
information in a form at once simple and clear, so that the plainest understanding 
may comprehend every thing laid down in it. The English instructor may also benefit 
trom it, by taking what is good from the German method of teaching youth. 





Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, at or going to School, &c. By 
Mrs. J. A. SanGant. Fourth Edition. Whittaker and Co. 


These Letters are well penned; the style is pure; and the sentiments such as | 


might be expected from the pen of one who knew and felt the importance of the 
advice given, and was able to couch it in appropriate terms. It is a book which 
every young lady should purchase and read with attention. 





The Cabinet Annual Register for 1831. Washbourne. 


A very useful little work, much wanted, and calculated to supersede that ill- 
conducted and heavy compilation ‘‘ The Annual Register.’ It contains :—Domes- 
tic History for the year, a Parliamentary Register, sufficiently copious ; Foreign 
History, American as well as European ; Annual Obituary ; Chronicle of Events ; 
Annual Biography ; Public Documents, Tables, &c.: all in a thick volume 12mo., 
and bound very neatly. The execution is good, and the usefulness so obvious 
that we need not dilate upon it. No observer of the political times and history of 
the day should be without it ;—and who is not one ? 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MisceLLaNeous. 
The Second Volume of Niebuhr’s ~ eng 16s. ‘ey 


The Bow in Strength ; or, a Dissertation on the History of Joseph. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


a cer ng Review. No. XCIII. 6s. 

iew of the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies. Wi ' 

hag canon saggy aga yo y Bodies. With a Popular Introduction. By 

The Zoology of North America. Part II. ; containing the Birds. By John Richard- 
son, M.D., and W. Swainson, Esq. 

A earn Depend; or, Guide to the Study of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, 

Rosetti sullo Spirito Antipapale, &c. 8vo. 16s. 

General Hardwick and Gray’s Indian Zoology. Part IX. Folio. 11. 1s. 

British Relations with the Chinese Empire in 1832, Xc. 8vo. &s. 6d. 

Analysis of the Seven Parts of Speech of the English Language, X&c. By the Rev. 
C. Lyon. 12mo. 3s. ; 

The Special and General Reports made to his Majesty by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Practice and Jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
of England and Wales ; 1831 and 1852. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Cathedral Antiquities, No. LI.; being Worcester Cathedral, No. I 
Britton. 4to. 12s. 

Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. No. XXIV. 3s. 6d. 

Southey’s Essays, Moral and Political. 2 vols. 16mo. 12s. 

Macgregor’s British America. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth: Anglo-Saxon Period. By 
F. Palgrave, Esq. 2 vols, 4to. Sl. 3s. 

Gleanings in Natural History, with Local Recollections. By Edward Jesse, Esq. 
8vo. 

Reminiscences of the Rev. Robert Hall, M.A. 8vo. 9s. 

A Glossary and Etymological Dictionary of Obsolete and Uncommon Words, &c 
By W. Toone. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Hints on the Portable Evidences of Christianity. By J.J.Gurney. 18mo. @s. 6d. 

The Georgian Era ; comprising Memoirs of the most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain, &c. Vol. tl. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Twelve Lectures upon the History of St. Paul, delivered during Lent, 1851. By 
the Rev. H. Blunt, A.M. Partl. 12mo. 

India; or, Facts submitted to illustrate the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants, &c. By R. Richards. 8vo. 12s. 

The Doctrine of Greek Prosody, translated from the German of Franz Passow. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Jacob’s Annals of the British Norman Isles. Part I. 11. Ys. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra. By Samuel Fennell, M.A, 8vo. 9%. _ 

On Political Economy, in connexion with the Moral State and Moral Prosperity of 
Society. By T. Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 12s. . : 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, of Madame Cottin ; arranged for Students com- 
mencing the French Language, Xc. ; ' , 

Calabria, during a Residence of Three Years. By a General Officer of the French 
Army. om 

Extraordinary Black-Book ; a new edition, enlarged. 

Wallace’s Memoirs of George lV. 3vols. 15s. ; 

Mémoires et Romances de Madame la Duchesse de St. Leu, 11, 5s. 

Cowper's Account of the Public Records, 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

Chambers’s Gazetteei of Scotland. 8vo. 11. 3s. 

Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans. 2 vols. 8vo. Ii. Is. 


By C. Larom. 


- By John 


_Marshall’s Naval Biography. Vol. 111. Part II, 8vo. 15s, 


Marshall’s Statistics and Mortality of the Metropolis. 4to. 2. 2s. 
Fox’s History of Godmanchester. “i il, 1s. 
Ainsworth on Cholera. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Biographical Sketches in Cornwall. By the Rev. R. Polwhele, of Polwhele. 

3 vols. 12mo. n¥ ; 
The Rural Rector; or, a Sketch of Manners, Learning, and Religion, in a Country 

Parish, tracing the March of Intellect from the Sunday to the Infant School. 

© vols. 12mo. 

Nove ts, Tares, &c. 

The Water Queen, or, the Mermaid of Loch Leve. By Mrs. Coates. 3 vols. | 

i2mo. 18s. ; pen b 
Waverley Novels, Vol. XXXIV. ; including St. Ronan s Well. 5s. | 
Augustus Fitz-George, a Romance of Yesterday. 3 vols. ¥ 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. sf 

April, 1852,—voL, 111. NO. XII. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

Francis the First; an Historical Drama. By Frances Ann Kemble. S8vo. os. 
The Rent Day; a Domestic Drama. By D. Jerrold. 8vo. 3s. 

The Mind, and other Poems. By Charles Swain. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Living Poets and Poetesses. By N. Mitchel. 4s. 6d. 

Poems by W. C. Bryant, an American ; edited by Washington Irving. 8vo. 9s. 
Attila, a Tragedy ; and other Poems. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Preparing for Publication, A Life of Lord Byron, which will contain a particular 
account of bis Residence at Geneva, Venice, Ravenna, and Pisa; with some 
Poems unpublished, and critical notices of his works, by T. Medwin, Esq. 
Also, by the Same, a translation of the Plays of A°schylus. 

The proprietors of Miss Edgeworth’s Works are preparing for Publication an 
Edition of her Works, with splendid Illustrations, from Harvey, in 18 Monthly 
Volumes, of the size and price of the Waverley Novels. 

In the Press, in two volumes, The Greek Testament, accompanied with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, by the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D., 
F.S.A., Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland ; Author of the ‘‘ Recensio Synoptica Anno- 
tationis Sacre,’ and also of the New Translation, and the New Edition of Thucy- 
dides with Notes. 

Keady for publication, The Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh. By Sir 
Roger Greisley, Bart., F.A.S. 

Instructions for preparing Abstracts of Titles, after the most improved System of 
Eminent Conveyancers : showing, 1. The Points to be observed in deducing Titles 
to Freehold, &c.; 2. The Title of the Abstract, and the Method of abstracting 
Ordinary Deeds; and, 3. The Form of an Abstract containing every Species of 
Assurance ; is in the Press. 

A General Analytical Index to the Edinburgh Review, from Vol. XXI. to L.; 
comprehending, in one Alphabetical Series, distinct References to all the Names 
of Authors reviewed, Titles of Books reviewed, Authorities cited or quoted, Public 
(Juestions discussed, and all incidental matter ; with a separate Index of Books 
reviewed, and another of Authors reviewed ; is publishing. 

Treatise on the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured. By 
William Savage, Author of Practical Hints on Decorative Printing ; will shortly 
uppear, 

Preparing for publication, A Dictionary of Foreign Bibliography, or Guide to the 
Knowledge of Rare, Curious, and Important Books, in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, in every Department of Science and Literature. By Wm. Thomas Lowndes. 
‘This manual will be published in a similar manner to the author’s work on English 
literature, and will consist of twelve Parts. 

ln the Press, The Classical Student's Manual. By William Thomas Lowndes. 

The Rev. Charles Eyre has nearly ready for publication, An Illustration of St. 
Vaul’s Epistles, inclusive of an entirely new and independent Translation. 

Vhere is forthcoming, No.l. of a New Musical Periodical, interesting to the 
pianoforte and flute-player, entitled The Apolloniad. 

An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, with numerous De- 
signs, and Analytical and Critical Remarks ; by Mr. Loudon; is in the Press, and 
will appear in Parts, quarterly. 

lu the Press, Elements of Mechanics, comprehending the Theory of Equilibrium 
ind of Motion, and the First Principles of Physical Astronomy, together with a 
variety of Statical and Dynamical Problems. By J. R. Young. 

the Juvenile Philosopher, by T. Keyworth ; exhibiting, in a familiar manner, 
the Principles of the Steam Engine, Orrery, and Tellurian, with illustrative Wood- 
cuts ; adapted for Schools and Young Persons ; is nearly ready. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy. In Question and Answer. By Robert Mu- 
die, Author of First Lines of Zoology, Xc. is in the Press. 

\ir. Babbage is preparing for the Press, a work on the Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactures. It is intended to comprise, in a small volume, the results of 
Nis observations in the various mechanical processes used in the arts; and also to 
explain the domestic economy of the interior of our great manufactories, by which 
the cheapness of their products is insured. 

Ready for publication, Flowers of Fable, culled from the works of Epictetus, 
Croxall, Dodsley, Gay, Cowper, Pope, Moore, Merrick, Denis, and Tapner ; with 
original Translations from La Fontaine, Krasicki, Herder, Gellert, Pignotti, Les- 
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sing, and others : the whole selected for the Instruction of Youth, and pruned ot 
all objectionable matter ; embellished with 150 Engravings on Wood, 

_Early in April will be published, in two vols., Six Months in America. By GT, 
Vigne, Esq. , 

Nearly ready for publication, in small 8vo., Mél T 

d ady ation, in s +» Melange, in French and English, in 

Prose and Verse. By Maria de La Voye. “7 

An Offering of Sympathy to Parents bereaved of their Children, and to others 


under Affliction, from Manuscripts not before published; with an Appendix of 


Selections trom the W ritings of Wardlaw, Dr. Balfour, Dr. Barnes, Ac. is reprint. 
ing from the American Edition, 

Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of the Infinitesimal Analysis. By 
M. Carnot. ‘Translated by the Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, is nearly ready. 

With a Portrait of the Rev. W. Marsh, M.A,, late of Colchester, the Second and 
concluding Series of Remember Me, consisting of Original Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, by various Popular Authors. Also, a New Edition of the First Series, upi 
form with the above, is nearly ready. 

Topographical and Statistical Details of every Parish, Precinct, Liberty, and 
Place, in the Metropolitan Counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and also of every 
Parish in the Counties of Kent and Essex, within the range of the Metropolitan 
Police ; preceded by an Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Metros 
polis, from the earliest period to its present state. 

Dr. Copland will shortly publish a Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; comprising 
General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, and 
the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to the Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life; with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended, 

A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, in 187 ; together 
with a Journal of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunha, an Island centrically situated 
between South America and the Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Earle, 
Draughtsman to his Majesty’s Discovery Ship the Beagle. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Mr. Glover, of the British Museum, is preparing for Press, A Dictionary of 


Anonymous and Pseudonymous Works, composed, translated, or published in the 
English Language, from the Introduction of Printing in England to the present 
time ; with Historical and Bibliographical Notes, illustrative of the several Works 
and their respective Writers. 

Charles Lucien Bonaparte has recently published a volume of Observations on 
the ‘* Regne Animal” of Cuvier. On the subject of Ornithology, the Prince of 


Musignano has dwelt at great length, as, from his long devotion to this branch of 


Zoology, he has been able to communicate many additional particulars collected in 
Europe and in North America. 

Constable’s Miscellany.—The remaining stock and copyright of this well-con- 
ducted Miscellany are sold, in consequence of the state of the copartnery by 
which it was carried on, The purchase was made eventually at £5428 15s, 4d. tor 
@ private individual unconnected with the bookselling trade ; for whom the work 
is to be published in future,—in London by Whittaker and Co., and in Edinburgh 
by Constable and Co. . | hd ie 

Memoirs of William Sampson, an Irish Exile, written by himself. Containing 
an Account of his Banishment, his Imprisonment in the Inquisition at Lisbon, and 
his subsequent Adventures in various Parts of Europe. With an Introduction, de- 
tailing the Causes that led to the Irish Insurrection of 1796; and Notes, by the 
Author of The History of the Civil Wars of lreland; is inthe Press. 

A Work under the title of Legends and Traditions of the Castles of England, is 
in course of preparation, by Mr. Roscoe and Mr. Leitch Ritchie, Authors of the 
Landscape and Picturesque Annuals ; to be published by subscription, in monthly 
Parts, with Engravings. It is proposed to comprise, not only a genuine narrative 
of the fortunes of the English Castles, but, in a more particular manner, the events 
of what may be termed their private history, founded upon legends and traditions. 

The University Press of Oxford is engaged on the following Works :— I oe 
Opera, ex recensione Frid. Creuzeri—Suida Lexicon, ex recensione I. Gaisford, 
1..G.P.R.—Index Grecitatis Platonice, opera T. Mitchell, A.M. ‘the W orks ot 
Archbishop Cranmer—A New Edition of Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Time 
—The Works of Francis Bragge, B.D.—Origines Hebraw ; OF, the Antiqnbes 
the Hebrew Republic; by Thomas Lewis, M.A.—The Criterion; or, Miracles 
Examined ; by John Douglas, D.D. Bishop of Salisbury. 
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FINE ARTS. 
MUSIC.—PUBLICATIONS, 
Songs of the Seasons: the Music composed by the Author of the 


‘** Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels.” J. A. Novello. 


These are very charming compositions, and do credit to their author. They con- 
sist of four pieces,—Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter; and we have no doubt 
will be general favourites with the lovers of pleasing music. Our fair musical 
readers will find them meriting their attention. 





DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


Tue dramatic reviewer in the present unfortunate state of theatricals has but a 
melancholy task. A series of almost empty houses too truly proclaim that it is no 
longer a competition for success, but a struggle for existence. Nothing seems to 
succeed that the great theatres produce, while the minor ones are also beginning to 
feel the effect of some panic that seems operating in society to keep people from 
frequenting the theatres. The ruin of the larger theatres is mainly attributable to the 
enormous expenses at which their curtains are drawn up, occasioned by the salaries 
of performers, who, with great names and large pay, are no longer attractive; for we 
much question whether the average receipts of both houses would not have been quite 
as great with a company of unknown actors and actresses, who would have played 
for one-tenth part of the present expense, as it has been with the extravagantly 
paid companies that have been engaged by Captain Polhill and Mr. Charles Kemble. 
Yet the actors will not feel, or at least not acknowledge it: while all the world are 
becoming content with less profit: while every kind of exertion, whether intel- 
lectual or physical, has for years felt and submitted to a diminution of remunera- 
tion, the salaries of actors have been kept up, and they have been wilfully blind to 
the fact, that manager after manager has been ruined by payments beyond the at- 
traction of performers. This fact is the main if not the only cause of the want of 
that pecuniary success, without which the theatres must close. It is neither the 
rent, nor the taxes, nor the authors, but the company that is ruinous, and it must 
be so while talent is paid beyond its attraction. ‘There is no want of exertion on 
the part of the management. Piece succeeds piece with amazing rapidity, and we 
happen to know that, mediocre as they are, they are the best pieces that are pre- 
sented amidst the quantity of trash that is weekly submitted for perusal ; and what- 
ever quantum of merit, or rather however little merit they may possess, they still 
bring more money to the treasury than Shakspeare, or any of the best comedies in 
the language. It is indeed a melancholy fact that a manager has only to put up one 
of Shakspeare’s plays to increase his nightly loss one hundred pounds at least. Mac- 
beth and Hamlet keep money out of the house, and yet a few theatrical twaddlers 
go about exclaiming, ‘‘ Why do they not give us Shakspeare? why not act the old 
comedies ?’’ There is one part of the management highly blameable, and that is the 
want of a complete and good understanding between the two theatres. Such an 
understanding acted upon with good faith, would often save them both from much 
pecuniary loss, But no. If Drury Lane or Covent Garden put up any piece, the 
opposite theatre is sure to advertise it also; and thus, however attractive it may 
prove, that attraction being divided, it does neither of them any good. This was 
the case with ‘‘ Robert le Diable.’’ Had it been confined to either of the theatres, 
instead of being acted at both, it might and would have done that theatre good ; 


while by its constant repetition at one theatre, it would have left the whole field of . 


the a drama open to the other. As it was, it was got up at an enormous ex- 
pense both at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and it did neither of them any good ; 
while, for a certain number of nights, it left the play-going public no choice in their 
entertainment, and drove them to the minors for variety. This ‘‘ dog in the man- 
ger’’ system—this determination to cut each other’s throats, for it is nothing else— 
this pleasure one theatre seems to experience at the want of success at the other, 
and the comfort they derive amidst their own ruin, from this source, is not only 
unamiable in point of feeling, but is frequently ruinous in point of effect. Yet 
we fear that it is a fact that a great portion of the tactics of each of the managements 
is quite as much to prevent the success of its rival as it is to promote its own. 
Thus Covent Garden neutralised the success of the ‘‘ Demon” at Drury Lane by 
producing the ‘ Fiend Father,” in return we presume for the impolicy of the other 


theatre's having put up ‘‘ Artaxerxes,” that Mrs. Wood might prevent the complete 
success of Miss Shirreff. 


Drury Lane.—At this Theatre Mayerbeer has been succeeded by Spohr, and 
great sums have been expended upon the production of an Opera, under the title of 


beet yl niente aii oan wes» ” 
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** Der Alchymist,’’ with the music selected from the works of this composer. The 
management has exerted that spirit which has characterised its proceedings, from 
the commencement of its career, in the production of this Opera, As was to be 
anticipated trom the taste and science of Bishop, the compilation is one of rare 
excellence—each subject exceeding the other in value and brilhancy. We how- 
ever think those from the Jessonda the most effective. The diticulty of the task 
can only be appreciated by a thorough musician. We are aware objections may be 
raised upon the score of grafting morceaur from various and opposite subjects—that 
it destroys the unity of design—that the spirit of particular pieces receive their 
principal beauty from the situation, &c.; but we contend that the objections are 
overruled, where the dramatist, poet, and adapter are thoroughly imbued with a 
strong feeling of the composer’s peculiar excellence, and erect an edifice in which 
the original design is strictly adhered to. ‘ Der Alchymist”’ is founded on one of 
Washington Irving’s sketches. The dialogue is butas** a hap’orth of bread to a gallon 
of sack,”’—any remark on its efficiency or deficiency would be supererogatory. The 
poetry, independently of some exceedingly neat versification, is admirably ac- 
centuated ; and taking into view that the words have been written to the music, is 
highly creditable. The action of the Opera is somewhat confused, and would bear 
the sickle; it lasted three hours and a half. A comic part was given to Harley, as 
a Sop, we Suppose, to the many-headed monster. Comic parts in legitimate Operas, 
when not performed by really bona-fide singers, are dangerous materiel ; the same part 
in a farce, maugre the disapprobation, might be found highly amusing. The music 
bearing the name of Louis Spohr, is a passe par tout with those who give the tone to 
musical science in this country : yet are we inclined to doubt whe-her it will ever 
become popular with the million, who, after all, are the persons who support the 
National Theatres. The educated amateur, and musical enthusiast, can study him 
in score, or hear him at the Philharmonic. Spobr’s great power is in the instrumen- 
tation. There is abundance of erudition, but we seek in vain for the heart-stirring 
melody which overflows in Mozart, or the carnival-like spirit which sparkles in 
Rossini. , 

The attempt, however, reflects the highest credit on the efforts of all concerned, 
Mrs. Wood, as a Morisco girl, fully supported her well-earned superiority. Her 
first song, in which she bewuils the faithlessness of her betrayer, was given witha 
pathos sufficient to have ‘ created a soul under the ribs of death. rhe grand 
Scena in the Second Act, one of the most difficult ever constructed, was executed 
with tremendous eflect ; but the most successful effort of any Prima Donna was the 
Recitative and dying Scena, which ends the Opera ; there was all the pureness of 
tone which characterises Sontag, and the tragic energy of Pasta. Miss Pearson, 
us Inez, sang the music appropriated to the Alchymist’s daughter with rr 
taste and feeling. Mr. Wood laboured under his accustomed hoarseness. a 
pleton was in excellent voice. This gentleman is a most valuable auxi yee 
Phillips, as Don Ramiro, an amalgamation of Giovanni and Devil Robert, in a 
and feathers, sang with his accustomed gusto. There is such a joyance in his sty e, 
such a correctness of intonation, and clearness of enunciation, that his presence 1s 
ever the harbinger of a highly-finished treat. Seguin, as the — ay 
ing in his acting; study will render him the best bass-singer on the Englis bl oe 
The choruses are by far the most striking parts of the Opera, and were edmira +e go 
up. The scenery, like all that comes from the magic pencil of Stanfield, is rea —— 

: T ‘mist’s C > sesses all the richness of tone and colour 
yond praise. The Alchymist’s Chamber possesse ness | aes 
of one of the old Flemish masters. The dances too, which form a part ” Mise 
action of this Opera, were admirably managed, and reflect much a on . = 
Barnett, the very active Ballet-mistress of this establishment ; and who upo 
occasions is equal to, and, what is more, does her duty. 

Covent Ganven.—The feature of the month at this Theatre o noe oe ne: 
looked-for tragedy of Miss Kemble. This play has been eS e _ a“ my 
anticipated ; and the excitement of its production put us a ittle in Beene sll 
good old times of dramatic attraction, when a new play ceo peal Pal cnn 
squeeze, plenty of torn skirts, and picked pockets ; all of w a ris now tell that 
the anticipation of a new play: but times are changed. An * "" os thats sien 
a first night generally keeps money out of the house ; and this has . oo 
. ! gat § : . : . f Miss Kemble’s tragedy at Covent 
invariably the case, excepting in - ee ot Mis 
Garden, and of the ‘‘ Demon” at Drury Lane. » at wail e 

That a young Indy of Miss Kemble’s yeara should be capable of writing a tregds 
at all, is a remarkable instance of preco alent, | wah enaae theak will 

herself, are circumstances tha 
actable play, and play the ac ages om oo ilhi ; which characterises but 
make her Biographical Annals shine with a bri po llr aap eset on me evi- 
very few of the aaiainn fame. I rw wager lta nag og cad ted 

mea 2e eli ot first-rate talent, ¢ bali seo . . 
amp whist’oa should have thought impossible to be pesseese d by one his 

i en's -e hav » reason to know the truth of thi 
young. Yet we are informed, and we have some re: eduction. Theve are mane 
information, that it is entirely her own unassisted production, 
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passages in it quite equal to those in the best of our olden plays; and such an 
energy pervades the language, that we forget that it is a female hand that has guided 
the pen, or a female mind that has moulded the images. That it is not a good 
acting play, does not deteriorate from Miss Kemble’s merit as a poetess. The 
subject itself is heavy, and the two plots do not amalgamate well. It was however 
played with very great success ; and we congratulate Miss Kemble on the feelings 
she must experience at thus assisting her father’s property in its difficulties ; and 
Mr. Kemble, on the possession of a child so able and willing to help him to stand 
the brunt of his misfortunes. 


Tur Minors.—While the Majors are retrograding, the Minors seem ‘‘ progress- 
ing,” as Johnathan would say. Meetings are continually held, to petition Parliament 
against monopoly; but without much other effect than to give opportunities to 
various orators who seem fond of hearing themselves speak. In the mean time, 
Madame at the Olympic, and Matthews and Yates at the Adelphi, steer on their 
little snug vessels safe from the rocks, shoals, and quicksands, which hurt their 
greater rivals. The Olympic has produced a series of successful pieces, which are 
drawing her nightly houses; and the excellence and cleanliness of her little esta- 
blishment really gives her a justclaim to all the success she obtains. The Adelphi 
pieces are of rather a graver cast than those of Madame. Domestic misfortune is 
mixed up with the broad comic, and produces effects of light and shade, that attract 
nightly audiences, who are sure to go away well pleased. A mania for the repre- 
sentation of popular engravings and paintings has succeeded to that for devils, 
and we rejoice at the change. Wilkie seems the favourite artist with the dra- 
matists ; and in a piece just produced at the Adelphi, the second act ends with a 
representation of his admirable picture of ‘‘ Reading the Will,’’ which is completely 
and most successfully embodied by Mr. Yates and his company. This piece, 
though not so good as ‘‘ Victorine,”’ has been very successful, and is attributable to 
the pen of Buckstone. Mr. Yates assumes a female character. This, in spite of 
his excellent acting, we can scarcely approve ; and indeed, himself and Matthews 
ure the only persons we could bear to see attempt it. To see a man in petticoats 
is very different to seeing a pretty woman in the other garb. Mr. Yates seems to 
have felt this, by opening his piece with the following Prologue, by way of an 


‘* APOLOGY FOR PETTICOATS.”” 


Lest my fair auditors their minds perplex, 
To know why I, tho’ of the rougher sex, 
Unused to the softer mood, presume in 
Petticoats, for once to play the woman ;— 
Know that our poet, by the jaundice seiz'd, 
In one old maiden’s mind to-night has squeez'd 
So much of gall and vinegar combined, 
That every member of my troop declined 
To act the part.—And thus, the only way 
To do his Will—and act the Author's play, 
Was that poor I—the breeches should resign, 
And try how female habits could accord with mine ; 
And from the Playwright’s Will contented be, 
In petticoats to take the Lec—I—ser. 
Not that the case is new—for if we fix 
Our eyes on private life, or politics, 
In modern days, ‘tis still the same, ye ken, 
Old women’s parts are mostly play’d by men. 
Time was, e’er woman in the drama’s art 
W ould wear the Sock or brave the Buskin part. 
Then, men the female character would scan, 
And gentle Juliet—was a gentle-man. 
Whiskers the cheeks of Desdemona graced, 
And on the lips of sweet Anne Page was placed 
‘The curl’d moustache, at which her lover ran, 
And Slender stoutly swore it was a man. 
Brogues then were doff'd to play the proved Cordelia, 
And barbers nightly shaved the fair Ophelia ; 
Beards of all hues then bristled on the chin 
Of every tender-hearted heroine. 
Think if I fail—and in th’ attempt am foil’d, 
I'm not the first a petticoat has spoil’d ;— 
And, should success attend me with your aid, 
Not the first man a petticoat has made :-— 

But still, whate’er my lot, I'm sure no feeling heart 

Would have a man refuse to take a woman's part. 
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Sin Joun Soane’s Last Lecture axp Bequest. —On the 22nd ult the ; 
lecture on architecture, by Sir John Soane, was re: “ marge 


ad ut the Royal Acudem 
gaa? . vr. —- - > . . ’ 9, by the 
secretary, H. Howard, Esq., which concluded the course of lectures for the season 


A very numerous and distinguished audience testifie »j aus ' 
the statement, which was me ut the oe wa wie tng in — > fi Nearing 
words :—‘* I have now toadd that my house, with the museum and ibrar , aa he 
open two days in the week, during several months in the year, for the iossaclion of 
amateurs and students in painting, sculpture, and architecture, so long as it shall 
please the Great Disposer of Events to continue my life. "At my death th 
property will descend to my grandson, the son of the late John Soane "with s fi. 
cient funds to enable him to maintain and use the house, the museum, and the li 
brary, in the same manner as during my life time. In the event of the decease of 
my said grandson without male issue, the house, museum, and library, with suffi- 
cient funds for the support thereof, including a salary for a professor of architec- 
ture, will be vested in trustees, to be chosen and appointed by the executors to m 
last will, until there shall be a national establishment for the improvement of the 
students in the theory and practice of architecture. When that great object 
shall be attained, the trust then to cease, and the house, museum, and library with 
the funds appropriated for the support thereof, to revert to whomsoever may then 
be the heir-at law to the same ; in the pleasing hope that, directed by a natural in- 
clination, he will devote himself to the study and practice of architecture taking 
Vitruvius for his preceptor and guide, and conscientiously and zealously discharg - 
ing the arduous and important duties of that profession with equal justice and fide- 
lity to his employer, and to the mechanics and others acting under hisdirection and 
controul—always remembering that the integrity of the architect, like the chastity 
of Cwsar’s wife, must be not only pure, but unsuspected.” 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton Latitude 51° 37/ 32” N,_ Longitude 3/ 51” West of Greenwich. 

The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 

















Date. [Range Range Prevailing Rain | . = . 
1832 | of of Wind in Prevailing Weather. | 
| wee TT ee i ids, 
| Ther.| Barom. | Inches} 
| Feb. | | | | | 
| 23) 25-37 30,30-30,18 S. \Clondy and fougy. 
24, 20-37 30,14-30,04, S.E. | Morng. & eveng. foggy, sunshine alltheaftern. | 
25| 21-37 30,07-30,00 N.W. } \Cloudy aud very foggy. | 
26) 30-43 30,13-30,06 N.E. /Except the afternoon and evening, cloudy. 
27| 28-41 30,05-30,00 N. and N.E. General cloud, ; 
| 28) 20-37 30,12-30,13 N.W. Ge neral cloud, 
20 30-43 30,13-30,05) N.E. | General cloud, 
March} | 
1, 30-42 |30,10-50,20, S.E. and S.W. (General cloud, with light rain in the morning. | 
2) 34-45 |30,22-30,24 S.E. | General cloud. 
| 3) 32-44 130,25-30,13} S.E. and S.W. iGeneral cloud, rain in the evening, 
4 35-48 [29,95-29,69) S.W. 1. |General cloud, with frequent rain, 
5) 33-46 '29,66-29,58 S.W. 275 Generally clear, 
6 32-46 '20,49-29,34) 5.W . and N.W.! Cloudy, with freqnent rain, except the evening. 
7 20-43 |20,34-20,35) S.W. 15 |Clear. 
8) 25-38 120,30-29,88! N.W. Clear, morning rather foggy. 
9) 23-48 |29,93-30,10) N.W. Clear. 
10) 20-47 |30,28-30,36 N.W. and S.E. iClear. 
11) 30-45 | 30,34-30, 16) S.E. 'Except the morng. clear, evening rather foggy. 
12, 30-47 29,99-29.90| S.E. \Generally clear. 
13 30-45 29,86-29,60 S.W. Clondy, a few stars visible in the evening. 
14) 32-50 29,52-29,32, S. and S. b. E. | Generally cloudy, with frequent rain. 
15) 31-43 20,20-29,66) N.E. | -275 | Except the evening « loudy, with rain. 
16. 25-44 29,76-29,73, S.W. 05 = |Generally cloady, sunshine in morng. wet eveng 
17. 30-51 29,65-29,42 S.W. an |Except the evening, cloudy. 
18 33-51) At 29,49) S.W. ‘Clear till 3 P.M, after which time rain fell, 
19 32-50 2966-2976) S.W. .05 |Except the evening cloudy ; frequent showers. 
20 36-51 29, 18-29,76, S.W, 125 |Clondy, with rain till balf-past 7 4.™. then clear. 
21 33-57 30,00-30,08) N.W. (Generally clear; many dark clouds at tines. 
22 35-54 30,10-29,99) S.W, Generally cloudy : sunshine at Limes in morng, | 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The Quarantine Regulations still materially interfere with commercial trans. 
actions. Hamburg and Antwerp are the only leading ports that are open: those 
of Spain, Portugal, Holland, and the Mediterranean, are as closely sealed ugainst 
British vessels as ever they were, and the time not at all shortened for their ad- 
mission. There is one regulation now adopted, that will in some degree relieve 
trade under these regulations ; viz. all vessels going from London, the crews being 
healthy, can get clean bills at Portsmouth. 

The West India interest is continuing to excite the deep attention that was first 
manifested upon the accounts arriving of the insurrection in Jamaica, and the agi- 
tation in the Leeward Islands, because no plan has yet been submitted to Parlia- 
ment for the amelioration of the system pursued towards those colonies. It is full 
of difficulties ; and nothing having yet been offered by Ministers, is a circumstance 
that creates great anxiety in the commercial public. In the mean time, the West 
India produce market is much firmer than it-was, under the expectation that sup- 
plies from these Colonies will be very short. Sugar has advanced full 3s. per cwt. 
within the last fortnight ; Rum is now worth 1s. 9d. per gallon; and Coffee, which 
was previously inanimate after its recent rise, has also again become dearer. The 
apprehension, however, of a scarcity of supply of these articles, when it is consi- 
dered how many places they are grown in, 1s ridiculous. 

Since Hamburg and Antwerp are again open to British vessels, some shipments 
have been made in Pimento, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, &c., but not to any great extent, 
The transactions in Indigo have been rather extensive since our last, for home con- 
sumption ; but very few shipments have taken place in that article, or Tobacco. 

The Tea Sale, which has recently closed at the India House, has averaged the last 
Sale's prices: the biddings — some descriptions were very brisk. Although 
the recent Cotton Sales have shown an advance in value of the article of i and 
considerable transactions are occurring at Manchester and its neighbourhood, still 
it cannot be said that the manufacture there is in a sound state; for the profits to 
masters are not remunerative, and artisans are working at wages that will not sup- 
port them and their families. In the Woollen Trade the principal purchasers of 
goods are the Canadians, under the expectation that extensive emigrations this 
Spring will render British manufactures in demand in the North American pro- 
vinces. The ‘* Morning Herald” has been putting forth a great deal of nonsense 
about the Glass Trade, and that the Americans are underselling the English in 
their own market in this manufacture. There was one description of glass that, 
till within the last eighteen months, the Americans exclusively made, viz. the 

ressed or stamped glass ; and consequently they had no competitors. Now, the 
Rnglish are making this article at a fair profit, and with no successful competition 
on the part of the Americans. We believe the Glass manufacture is doing better 
than almost any other at this period. 


Tue Money-Market.—There has not been much disposition to do business in 
English Securities since our last, although the price has been advancing until the 
last few days, when it has been rather heavy—-Consols having been quoted from | 
to } lower ; 83} for money, and j 4 fortime. Greek Bonds have been as high as 
29, 50: they are now 27, 28. Anattempt has been made to influence the price of 
Brazil and Mexican Bonds, by doing private bargains in them at a lower quotation 
than that in the Stock Exchange, and then getting that quotation inserted in 
Wetenhall’s authorized List ; the broker having, at the same time, taken a com- 
mission from the buyer and seller in the transaction. The Committee of the Stock 
Exchange have decided, that no person shall be allowed to give any other price of 
stock to the authorized List than the regular market-price, and that double com- 
missions shall not be allowed. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Saturday, 24th of March. 


ENGLISH FUNDS, Brazilian 45 half.—Chilian 16, 17.—Colombian 

Bank Stock shat.—India Stock shut.—Con- 11 half, 12 half.—Greek 27, 28.—Mexican 31! 

sols 83 quarter.—Do. for Account 83 three- half.—Portuguese 48 half, 49 half.—Russian 97 
eighths, half.—New Three and a Half per Cents. half. —Spanish 13 three-eighths, five-eighths. 


00 seven-eighths, 01.—Reduced Annuities shut. SHARES. 
Exchequer Bills 9, 10.— India Bonds 3, 2, Alliance 9 half.—Guardian 20 half, 21.—Im 
Dise. perial Brazilian Mine 36, 38.—Canada 42, 43. 


PORKIGN STOCKS. —lIrish Provincial Bank 25 half, 26. 
Belgian Scrip one-quarter, three-quarters.— 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM FEBRUARY 17, TO MARCH YU, 1I8SY, INCLUSIVE. 


February 17.—R. Benns, Bread Street, vic 
tualier. — W. R. Gladwin, Watling Street, 
smith.— W. Moss, New Market Place, Green 
wich, cheesemonger. —-J. Girton, Edgeware 
Road, Paddington, dealer in earthenware.—J. 
E. Johnston, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
wine-merchant. — R. Beasant, Wolverton, 
Bucks, miller. — R. Cox, Stilton, Dorsetshire, 
miller.—J. Colquhoun, Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
coppersmith.—G. Eames, Ilminster, Somerset- 
shire, ironmonger. — T. Whittard, Dursley, 
Gloucestershire, shopkeeper.—T. 5. Fox, Wells 
next the Sea, Norfolk, builder.--T. Salter, 
North Walsham, Norfolk, corn-merehant. —T. 
Wood, Headingley, Yorkshire, corn-miller. 

February 21, — C. Mosley, Tower Street, 
victualler.— W. Jackson, Maidstone, jeweller. 
—H. Addenbrook, Eve Hill, Worcestershire, 
druggist. — E. Ashton, High Street, White- 
chapel, cheesemonger.—G. Duplex, Pleasant 
Place, Pentonville, chemist. — J. Robinson, 
Park Place, Paddington, builder.—J. Osborne, 
jun. Colchester, common-carrier.—P. Sylves- 
ter, Fulbrook, Oxfordshire, grocer. — J. Steele, 
Newcastle under Line, Stattordshire, iron- 
monger.—J. White, Marlborough, Wilts, inn- 
keeper.—G. Turner and R. Hyslop, Liverpool, 
merchants.—W. N. Clay, St. Helen's, Lanca- 
shire, manufacturing chemist. — W. Pollard, 
Manchester, commission agent. — W. Thomas, 
Union Street, Bath, gor egy ig Ward, 
W.. Statters, and J. Statters, Mellor, Lanea- 
Shire, cotton-spinners. — D. Logan, Quebec, 
merchant. 

February 2. — R. B. Strugnell, Basinghall 
Street, boot and shoe maker. — E. Hant, Sale 
Street, Paddington, slater. — W. Finch, Ro- 
chester, coal-merchant. — J. Mackay, Austin 
Friars, insurance-broker.—W. Marsh, Warring- 
ton, Lancashire, flour-dealer. — J. and J. Wa- 
ring, Lepton, Yorkshire, fancy cloth-mannafac- 
turers. — W. Roome, Liverpool, ironmonger.— 
J.C. Schwieso, Tottenham Street, Tottenha m 
Court Road, harp-maker.—J. Townsend, Castle 
Street, Holborn, dressing -case-mannfacturer.— 
W. Ellis, Fuller’s Hole, Norwich, maltster.—H. 
W. Ratcliffe, Wrexham, Denbighshire, grocer. 

February 28.—-M. Thompson, Redcross 
Wharf, Upper Thames Street, coal-merchant.— 
W. Jenner, East Street, Paddington, butcher. 
— C. Gell and T. Carman, Mornington Place, 
Hampstead Road, lead-merchants-—J. Wigan, 
Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer.—-A. Hughes, 
Lombard Street, merchant. — E. Hunt, Sale 
Street, Paddington, slater.—J. Harriss, Leices- 
ter Square, carpet-warehouseman, — R. Eve- 
leigh, Marlborough, Wilts, victualler. — H. 
Johnson, Oaklands, Sussex, timber-merchant. 
—J. Beckton, Deansgate, Manchester, boot- 
maker. — S. Jackson, Hanley, Stoke upon 
Trent, Staffordshire, grocer.—J. Dewey, Bath, 
plumber.—E. Jarvis, Stoke Damerel, Devon- 
shire, sail-maker. —J. Macdonald, Liverpool, 
merchant.—W. Steel and J. Steel, Newcastle 
under Line, Statiordshire, ironmongers. — H. 
Flavell, jun. Birmingham, patten-tie-maker.— 
W. Beresford and I. Beresford, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, stove-grate-manufacturer.—J. Simp- 
son, Lower Peover, Cheshire, cattle-salesman. 
—E. Frankland, York, draper.—J. Lyall, St. 
John, Bedwardine, Worcestershire, road-con- 
tractor.—J. Francis, Carmarthen, linen-draper. 
—W. Higgitt, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
hatter. 

March 2. — J. Hartup, Regent Street, lace- 
dealer.—S. Harrison and F. HL. Graham, Al- 
fred Place, Newington Canseway, upholster- 
ers. —R. Smart, Upper Southampton Street, 
Pentonville, builder. — B. Daveuport, Dan- 
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ster Court, Mincing Lane, merchant. — E. 
W. George, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Com 
mons, builder,—- M. H. L, G. Colnaghi, Cock- 
spur Street, printseller, — J. Barry, Mincing 
Lane, wine-merchant. — W. H. Humpleby, 
Borough Market, plumber. —- W. and J. Steel, 
Newcastle under Line, Staffordshire, iron 
mongers. — T, Cook, Warminster, Wilts, gun 
smith.—H. Newport, Bognor, Sussex, wine- 
merchant.—J. Barton, jun. Wakefield, York 
shire, woolstapler.—S. Smith, Witney, Ox 
fordshire, bacon-curer, — F, Stodart, J. B. Sto- 
dart, and F. Stodart, jun. Carlisle, manufactu- 
rers,—S. F. Lott, Exeter, hatter. — J. Barker 
and W. Barker, Stanstield, Yorkshire, cotton- 
spinners.—J. Wilson, Leeds, linen-draper. 

March 6.—E. N. Fowler, New Road, St. 
George's in the East, vietualler.—G. Wall, 
Hillingdon End, nnorseryman. — J. Dresser, 
Kensington, linen-draper.—S. J. Manning, Old 
Kent Road, stomachic-bitters manufacturer, 
©. Barham, Devereux Court, hotel-keeper.—S. 
Cooke, Manchester, timber-dealer.-J. 8. Bi 
shop, Birmingham, factor. — 8. Gordon, Liver. 
pool, merchant.-W. Bower, Levenshulme, 
near Manchester, cotton-spinner.-W. Jeffreys, 
Shrewsbury, scrivener. —J. Jackson and 8. 
Jones, Chester, linen-drapers. — J. B. Brock 
bank, Manchester, slate-dealer.— S. and T. 
Longshaw, Grappenhall, Cheshire, tanners.—G, 
Deane, Manchester, innkeeper. — J. Garfit, 
Gainsburgh, Lincolnshire, wine-merchant.—-S, 
Casement, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, painter. 
—G. Clarke, Blackbarn, Lancashire, miller. 
R. Faweett, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted 
spinner. — W. Stephenson, Neweastle upon 
Tyne, ship-owner, — J. May, Great Yarmouth, 
victualler. 

March 9. — J. Reynolds, Royston, Hert 
fordshire, carrier.—T. Thomas, Southampton 
Row, wine-merchant. — A. L. D. Metz, Hollo 
way, bill-broker.—J. Start, Plymouth, builder. 
~T. Bowdler, Shrewsbury, horse-dealer.—E. 
Jarvis, Richmond Walk, Davenport, sail-ma 
ker. — J. Fry, Bristol, tailor, — T. Crosbee, 
Birmingham. caster. 

March 13.—J. Bartholomew, Derby, uphol 
sterer.-H. Flander, Sloane Square, Chelsea, 
plamber. — E. Emery, Great Bell Alley, pain 
ter, — W. T. Binckes, Great Newport Street, 
Long Acre, leather-cutter. —J. Tomsey, Little 
Marylebone Street, victnaller.—A. Thompson, 
St. Helen's place, merchant.—W. F. Campbell, 
Hatton Garden, jeweller. — E. Marks, and W. 
Carrington, Mark Lane, malt-factors.—J. Os. 
borne, Bishopsgate Street W ithin, cheesemonger. 
—J. Carringtou, Seething Lane, Great Tower 
Street, bricklayer. — W. Pearce, Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall, timber-merchant. — J. Francis, 
Brighthelmstone, Sussex, mercer.—J. F. Dean, 
Drakelow Mill Farm, Derbyshire, miller. — J. 
Allen, Tiverton, Devonshire, drugeist.—T. and 
T. Todd, Birmingham, factors. —- J. Ringsley, 
Biggleswade, Bedtordshire, corn-factor.—J. and 
C. Smith, Bath, grocers. — G. Bayley, Bristol, 
silk-mercer. — W. Robinson, Hartley Castle 
Westmoreland, butcher.—W. Verity, jun. Bir- 
kenshaw, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer,— 
R. Broster, Stockport, grocer.—J. Millican, 
Maryport, Cumberland, ironmonger. 

March 16.—J. Lound, Hooper Street, West- 
minster Road, licensed-vietualler. — J. Goater, 
High Holborn, victualler.—J. Edmans, Strand, 
cheesemonger. — G. J. Depree, Savoy Ww harf, 
Strand, paviour. — 5. Barnett, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, mercer.—T. Woodfield, Whito 
Street, Moorfields, horse-dealer. — J. Fisher, 
Regent Street, hatter.-J. Reynolds, Union 
Street, New Hoxton, coal-dealer. — P. Cope, 
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West Bromwich, Staffordshire, chemist. — J. 
Taylor, Nottingham, boot-maker. — W. Bod- 
man and J, Carwardine, Bristol, soap-manufac- 
turers.—-W. Crisp, Bath, innkeeper. — T. Salt. 
Birmingham, livery-stable-keeper. 

March 2#.— 5S. Keyte, Minories, oilman.— 
W. Evans, Carmarthen, draper.—J. Bishop, 
Whittlebury Street, Euston Square, carpenter.— 
J. Abbott, Cannon Street Road, bookseller.—J. 


son, Liverpool, commission-agent.—O. Purnell, 
Gloucester, currier.—E. Tackey, Birmingham, 
victualler.—G, Bradley, Stockport, innkeeper. 
—T. Curnin, Birmingham, victnaller. — T. 
Drackley, jun., Thornton, Leicestershire, far- 
mer.—S. W. Jones, Usk, Monmouthshire, dra- 
per. — F. Fisher, jun. and W. J. Fisher, Bris- 
tol, sail-makers. — S. Wilson, Chick St. Osyth, 
Essex, grocer. 





Jobuson, Norwich, glass-merchant.—H. Harri- 
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POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Apnrit 1, 1832, 


Hovss or Lorps. Feb. 17.—The Cholera Prevention Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 


— 18.—The Cholera Prevention (Scotland) Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Feb, 20.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to the Cholera Morbus 
Prevention Bill, the Cholera Morbus Prevention (Scotland) Bill, the Exchequer 
(.£12,000,000) Bill, and some private Bills. —The Marquis of Lansdowne presented 
a petition for the Abolition of Tithes : as did Lords Teynham and Fingal. 

Feb. 21.—The Archbishop of Canterbury renewed his Bill on the Plurality of 
Livings, which was read a first time. 

Feb, 22.—Their Lordships were occupied in hearing appeals. 

Feb. 23.—Lord King, on presenting various petitions for an alteration of the 
tithe system in Ireland, expressed a hope that Ministers would not adopt coercive 
measures for the recovery of tithes in that country ; if they were adopted, he felt 
assured, after the determinations come to by the Irish people on this subject, that 
they would be defeated.—The Bishop of Worcester presented a petition from W or- 
cester, signed by 40,000 glove manufacturers, against the importation of foreign 
gloves.—The Earl of Aberdeen wished to ask the Noble Earl (Grey) if the equip- 
ment of an expedition in the South of France, the avowed destination of which was 
the coast of Italy, was made with the concurrence of the British Government, and 
what was its object. Earl Grey said it was very unusual for Government to be 
called upon to enter into explanations in Parliament on occasions like the pre- 
sent.—The Duke of Buckingham asked when the promised motion on the subject 
of tithes in Ireland would be brought forward, for the peace of [reland depended 
upon the speedy settlement of that question. Earl Grey replied that the Ministers 
were not inattentive to this important subject. The agitation had been of long 
standing, and to allay it nothing satisfactory had yet been done. He thought it 
hard that an imputation should be cast upon the present Government, because 
upon a question which had engaged successive Governments for many years, and 
with respect to which nothing satisfactory had been done by any, they had not 
within the first year in which they had been in office arrived at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The Duke of Wellington said that he could not allow the charge to pass 
in silence that the Administrations with which he had been connected had done 
nothing. The cause of the evils now existing in Ireland was the encouragement 
that had been given to agitation. Earl Eldon said, that if the speeches of the per- 
son to whom the Noble Duke had alluded, and of another Learned Person, now 
also a Member of Parliament, as they appeared in the Dublin papers, were really 
spoken by them, the Government of Ireland ought to be brought before the bar of 
this House fer not bringing them to trial. The Noble Earl concluded by alluding 
to a letter recently written by a Noble Prelate (the Bishop of Chichester), on the 
subject of Reform, which he (Lord Eldon) could not conceive to have been written 
by that Right Reverend Person. The Bishop of Chichester considered that some 
explanation was necessary, as he had been so pointedly alluded to. He had 
written the letter spoken of by the Noble and Learned Lord. He had written it 
with a view to tranquillize the public mind: and he did not call the Opposition 
either factious or ignorant; he only assumed the use of the words—adding, cer- 
tainly, that if the Bill was factiously rejected again, there wasa remedy in the 
hands of his Majesty. Viscount Melbourne defended the conduct of Ministers in 
respect to the agitation in Ireland, and the non-interference of Government with 
the disturbers of the peace of that country. , : 

Feb. 28.—Lord King presented further petitions regarding the tithes in Ireland, 
and contended that tithe was the property of the State, as might be established by 
abundant proof.—The Earl of Roden presented a mass of petitions from places in 
- counties of Ireland, signed by persons of various opinions on political and 
1. ary matters, complaining of the system of public education introduced into 
reland. 

March 1.—A Bill for regulating the Linen Trade in Ireland was brought in and 


read the first time.—Petitions were presented praying for a revision of the Poor 
aws, 
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March 2.—The Marquis of Londonderry rose, as was understood, to present a 
petition. He proceeded to notice representations from the Lrish newspapers 
respecting the emoluments and conduct of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland; he 
observed that the Noble and Learned Lord and his family had amongst them 
twenty-two places, and received ¢ 36,000 in salaries, &c. He would quote the 
words of Mr. O'Connell, used at a meeting in Lreland, as they pretty nearly agreed 
with his own opinions. There never was a worse legislator, nor a more venal 
politician than Lord Plunkett. He regretted that such a character was one of the 
Council of His Majesty ; he considered that a Noble Lord was incompetent for such 
a post, who could give advice to His Majesty to return such an answer as had 
lately been given to the Corporation of Dublin. Lord Radnor here rose to order ; 
after which the Marquis of Londonderry said he should present his petition 
another day. Lord Plunkett complained of this conduct, and declared that it was 
contrary to the forms of the House. The Marquis of Londonderry persisted in his 
refusal to present the petition. Amidst great confusion Lord Plunkett said he took 
the liberty of proposing a resolution to their Lordships upon the subject. He 
would move that the Noble Lord be called upon to present his petition, or be 
declared out of order. Lord Ellenborough said, the Noble Marquis had said at the 
time when he was called to order, that he intended to present a petition before he 
sat down; therefore he should have done so. If it was, therefore, intended by 
the resolution to pass a vote of censure upon the Noble Marquis, he would de- 
cidedly object to it. A number of their Lordships here rose. Earls Grey and 
Radnor were called for, the former of whom gave way to the latter Nobleman, 
who said he again rose to order, but had not said above three or four words, when 
Lord Ellenborougb also rose to order, which called up several Lords on the Minis- 
terial side. A scene of great confusion ensued, which was put an end to by the 
Lord Chancellor, who said he was perfectly aware that, as Speaker of that House, 
he had no power hardly even to make a suggestion. The Resolution was handed 
up to his Lordship, and was to the following effect :—‘‘ That the Earl Vane having 
risen in his place without any question before the House, and having said, when 
called to order, that he had a petition to present, and having refused to make any 
motion or present that petition, was guilty of a breach of order.’ Lord Ellen- 
borough again rose to order. Lord Plunkett complained of the falsehoods and mis- 
representations that had been circulated respecting himself and his connexions, 
and recriminating that he had never solicited place or pension, or caused the decla- 
ration that his conduct was ‘‘ too bad.’” Earl Grey eventually put an end to the 
altercation by proposing that the Marquis of Londonderry should apologise to the 
House for his disregard of its rules—a proposition that was acquiesced in, 

March 5.—The Marquis of Londonderry inquired as to the authenticity of repre- 
sentations that Lord Ponsonby, our Ambassador at the Belgian Court, had, in the 
first instance, stirred up the people in favour of the Prince of Orange, and had 
afterwards, after His Majesty's Government had thought fit to change their policy, 
pursued a directly opposite course ; and that his Lordship had kept back a peti- 
tion, numerously signed in favour of the Prince of Orange, which ought to have 
been presented to the Congress. Lord Ponsonby immediately rose and denied that 
to which the Noble Marquis had alluded. 

March 6.—The House again went into Committee on the Agricultural Labourers 
Employment Bill.—The Lord Chancellor next rose to move an Address to His 
Majesty for a Copy of the Report of the Common Law Commissioners. The Noble 
and Learned Lord in making this motion was anxious to state that a more im- 
portant document could not be received by their Lordships. The motion was 
agreed to. 

~ March 8.—The Earl of Eldon gave notice that on Monday next he should bring 
forward a motion regarding his own conduct while Lord Chancellor—an office that 
he had held for twenty-five years.—The Marquis of Lansdowne (after having had 
the first report of the Tithe Committee read) brought forward his promised motion 
on this subject ; and in doing so, his Lordship declared that he thought the time 
had arrived for the recognition of the principles contained in the report. The 
resolutions were agreed to after a short debate. 

March 9.—Lord Strangford moved the order of the day on the subject of the glove 
trade. The glove trade had, from a condition of prosperity, fallen into a state of 
decay even beyond all other trades ; and this change was attributed by the glovers, 
and a great many others, to the free-trade system, and to the competition of the 
French, which that system had created. The Noble Lord concluded by moving, 
‘« That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Causes of the Dis- 
tressed State of the Glove Trade.” Lord Auckland said, the glove trade was regu- 
lated on as favourable terms as it could be. ‘The whole annual manufacture of this 
country amounted to 15,000,000 of pairs ; and the whole importation, during the 
last year, was only a little above 1,000,000. The House divided: Non-Contents, 
41: Contents, 33; Majority against the Committee, 8. 

March 12.—The Earl of Eldon hoped that their Lordships would consent to the 
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production of a Return respecting the Places he held, and which, he was con- 
vinced, would afford a triumphant answer to the calumnies that had been circu- 
lated to his prejadice. The motion was put and carried.' 


MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Dr. Bett. 

Lately, at Lindsay Cottage, Chelten- 
ham, after a long illness, in the 80th 
year of his age, Dr. Bell, the author of a 
system of education to which his name 
is attached. He had the high gratifica- 
tion of seeing his system adopted by the 
National Society instituted for the edu- 
cation of the lower orders of the com- 
munity. He had resided some time in 
India with due advantage, was Preben- 
dary of Westminster, and Master of the 
Sherborne Institution, Durham ; and in 
the course of his long and virtuous life 
had accumulated great wealth, which he 
munificently disposed of to various in- 
stitutions to the amount of _# 120,000. 

Mr. Munpen. 

This admirable comedian breathed his 
last lately, after a protracted illness, 
at his residence in Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, in the 74th year of his 
age. It were superfluous to enter here 
into the merits of Munden as an actor, 
for they live in the memory of thousands 
who witnessed his inimitable persona- 
tions. Mr. M. made his debut at Covent 
Garden Theatre, December 2, 1790, as 
Sir Francis Gripe and Jemmy Jumps. 
In the latter he succeeded the cele- 
brated Edwin (the best comic singer on 
the English stage), and was eminently 
successtul. In 1813 he accepted an en- 
Agen at Drury Lane Theatre, where 

® continued until his final retirement 
from the boards on Monday, May 31, 
1824. He selected for his last appear- 
ance Sir Robert Bramble in ‘* The Poor 
Gentleman,” and his masterly character 
of Old Dozey in “ Past Ten o’Clock.” 
He attempted to deliver a farewell ad- 
dress, surrounded by most of the per- 
formers belonging to the theatre, and 
retired into private life, universally ad- 
mired and respected. He was an excel- 
lent comic actor, and in some of his 
arts unrivalled ; indeed, that of Old 
Jornton may be said to have died with 
him. In private life he was generally 
esteemed by a very numerous circle of 


acquaintance, not more on account of 


his convivial qualities than for others 
more substantial. A tendency to parsi- 
mony has, it is true, been objected to 
him as a failing ; and several ludicrous 
anecdotes are in circulation of the skill 
and tact with which he not only con- 
trived to evade a demand upon his pocket, 
but even to become a gainer by the at- 
tempt. The well-known story of the 





exchange of his old cotton umbrella for 
the new silk one of a friend, who re- 
quested a keepsake from him, is a case 
in point. In the sterling qualities which 
constitute the character of an honest and 
upright man, be was, however, by no 
means deficient. Mr. Munden was one 
of those who reflect credit upon the pro- 
fession, by always conducting himself 
with great propriety : punctual and cor- 
rect in all his transactions, he brought 
up a numerous family, giving his chil- 
dren an excellent education. He has 
ieft a widow, a daughter, and a son: 
the latter is a gentleman of considerable 
literary acquirements. 
Rev. G. Crapper. 

Lately, at Trowbridge, aged seventy- 
eight, the Reverend George Crabbe. 
Few men of his fame were so little known 
personally in the literary world. Of 
simple and studious habits, he confined 
himself to the retirement of his rectory, 
to the unambitious fulfilment of his du- 
ties, and the education of his family. 
Mr. Crabbe was born in 1754, at Ald- 
borough in Suffolk, where his father 
held some appointment in the Customs. 
It is said that he was originally intended 
for the medical profession, and that he 
served an apprenticeship to a provincial 
apothecary. He, however, was early 
won over to the Muses. He came to 
London at the age of twenty-four, and 
gained the friendship of Burke, at whose 
recommendation he published, in 1781, 
his poem of ‘‘ The Library.”” This was 
quickly followed by ‘ The Village,” 
which gained for his genius the high 
and enviable approbation of Dr. John- 
son. Inthe mean time, Crabbe had en- 
tered himself at Cambridge, had taken 
orders, and now accompanied the Duke 
of Rutland, as chaplain, upon his ap- 
pointment to the vice-regal government 
of Ireland, “Through the same patronage 
he afterwards obtained some small church 
preferment. Notwithstanding the suc- 
cess which had attended his earlier 
works, it was more than twenty years 
before he again ventured on publication ; 
and we remember the no small surprise 
with which, in 1807, we read a collec- 
tion of Poems, then wet from the press, 
by one who, in his associations with 
Burke and Johnson, seemed to belong to 
a past age. This work also was emi- 
nently successful ; and ‘‘ The Borough 
followed in 1810, ** Tales” in 1815, and 
‘* Tales of the Hall” in 1819. 





' The Historical Register will be completed in our next. 
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